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LORD GAURANGA. 



Goo ii. man plus something which marks Him out from the 
latter. This something is beyond the reach of man, for man 
can only conceive of one like himself and can never go 
beyond that. He may be described, as “all-pervading” Being 
but the expression will convey no definite meaning to p 
man. "ilbis all-pervading God will still be a man to him. If, 
therefore, man tries to commune with God, he must commune 
with a God whom he can conceive, — with a God who is 
minus that something which marks Him out from men. So, 
if God appears before nftin or talks to 'him, He must be 
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such as the latter can cpnceive, — a God who can be descnot.d 
as only a Grand Man. » 

But has God ever spoken to man, face to face ? The 
followers of Lord Gauranga contend that He has, in the 
Person of Gauranga, not once but often — not for minutes but 
hours together. Of course, very few men will believe this 
•statement. We can, however, say that a spiritualist has no 
ground to disbelieve it ; on the other hand, he Is bound to 
admit that such a consummation is^ quite possible, nay natural. 
Spiritualists believe that spirits speak to man face to face, 
by using the person of a man with mediumistic po\verr>. 
They further believe that the better the medium, the higlier 
the intelligence that speaks through him. If, then, a man 
is born, who is ph)sically, morally and spiritually almosi 
perfect, where is the wonder that (iod, who is a Spirit, and 
Grand Man should speak througl\him ? And everyone, \\ho 
has followed the career dl Gauranga will have to admit that 
he was such a personage. 

Gauranga had two stales, natural and divine. In his 
natural state he was the most attractive being in existc-nrr, 
sweet, intellectual, loving and pious. In his divine state, he 
\\as more or less in a trance. In this divine state, he Ijad 
thrt^e moods, -lie was without God, he was with God, and he 
was God Himself. ^V’hen without God lie yearned for Him 
hi such a manner that it appeared to his followers that liis 
heart would break. He W’ould fall into one swoon after 
adother, and it was felt that he would die. But the second 
always followed the first in time to save him. In this 
second state, he felt that he was with God and then he 
would be under the influence of an uncontrollable joy. Ilis 
third state wa5, when he was God Himself. 
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We mean to deal to-day with this l>hird stage of his 
4ivinc .mood — when he was God. He wduld would down 
^iconscious in a trance, and on getting up declare : “I 
im come, I Who created you— I Who am the life, and soul of 
^very one and everything — I Who reign in every heart, 
^'cing ;^)ur fallen condition I have come to save you, — to 
to you, — to shew you your high destiny and to teach you 
how to attain •to Me, by Myself practising all the steps 
h-jcessury for a devotee to seeing that great end.” 

It was thus he flourished for twenty-four years. 

Those who are familiar with spiritual manifestations, 
especially demonical possessions, will see that tlie God Al- 
mighty, if He actually s[)okc through Gauranga, only followed 
His own laws. A low spirit takes entire possession of a 
man or woman, so that the latter ceases to be himself, per- 
sonating the while the evil spirit. \\'hcn the evil spirit is 
for('e<l to vacate his temporary habitation, the possessed falls 
down in a swoon after a sin iek, rising later on to he himself 
or herself again. In llie case of Gauranga, the spiiit that 
possessed him was the very Highest, — that is all. 

It may be coiUend(Hi (hat those who believed Gauranga 
to be the medium of the God AlmigJity, were hypno:i,v;d. 
But wo believe, one who has followed In's career, will j:ol 
venture to think so. We have often said that the incidcnis 
of liis lifie are supported by overwhelming evidence. It was 
not miraCles that led the people of India to ascribe divinity 
to him, for the Hindus, every one of them, believed in the 
<kcuU powers of man. Yet many millions of men in the 

t id of Sri Krishna and Buddha, the most profound philoso- 
ers of India included, believed him to bo the incarnation of 
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God. In our last, we have already given an account of his 
second Revelation. 

Wc shall now describe how ho would behave when the 
f.ord God left him. [.et us quote from the chapter in his 
life which deals with “the great Revelation day” — a day when 
he wras, as God Almighty, for twenty-one hours before 
thousands of his followers. In the morning his person was 
taken possession of by God, and on the following morning He 
was asked to leave, because the followers, who w^ere present, 
told Him that, having spent twenty-one hours in His 
company, they felt so utterly exhausted, that they could no 
longer bear His august presence : — 

When the bhaktas prayed that He would subdue His glory 
and appear to them simply as a marf. He said, “Very well, I 
go.” This was follow’ed by something like a shriek and the 
fx)rd fell down in a swoon. And thus ended what is called 
the Maha Prokas or the Great Revelation. Whenever the 
Lord fell down in a trance his companions became frightened, 
accustomed though they were to the spectacle. For, in a 
stale of trance, the Lord looked just like a dead man. Some- 
times these trances left him quickly, •sometimes they did 
nct.j^ On such occasions what his attendants did was to 
examine, by holding cotton before his nostrils, whether he was 
breathing or not. If it seemed to them that he was still 
breafthing, they felt themselves relieved, and tried every gentle 
means to revive Him. Sometimes, however, they found no 
trace of breathing, and then their consternation was terrible. 
Th«5y loved the Lord with all their hearts ; so, naturally they 
were constantly afraid^ of losing him. They knew that the 
I.ord was- omnipotent and that He had liis own methods and 
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plans. Whenever, therefore, the Lofd fell down in a trance, 
they all apprehended that He would perlfaps take that opporlu* 
nity of leaving them for Goloke. 

Every revelation ended with a trance.. First the Lord 
announces that He is going. This is followed by a slight 
shrifjc, and then the body falls down as if shot dead. The 
light disappears from the body, and with it every sign of life. 
.So, when cyi this occasion the Lord fell down in a swoon, 
the bhaktas finding that the^Lord remained absolutely motion- 
less, examined the state of his breath. 

They were horrified to find that he was not breathing at 
all, nor was there any movement of the heart. The condition 
of the T^ord is thus described by the chroniclers. The eyes 
were fixed, lifeless, lustreless, showing only the lower portion 
of the pupil. There was no motion of any kind ; even the 
heart had ceased to beat. * Cotton held before the nostrils did 
not move in the slightest degree. His limbs were, however, 
not stiff, but remained in whatever position they were placed. 
'J'he only circumstance that indicated life was that there was 
warmth in the body, which had the lustre of the living, and 
not the paleness of the dead. 

7\ll known methods were adopted to revive him, but 
without avail. • 

The suspicion began gradually to overtake them that the 
Lor^ had left them. For, thought they, what did that embrace* 
raeaiif what did that kiss mean? Surely all this meant that 
He was taking His leave ! “Yes, He is the Lord,” they 
muttered to themselves, “but w'e shall see whether He can 
cheat us out of His presence. He has left us by a trick, *we 
shall follow Him.” ^Thc whole of tllie previous day and 
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night, most of Ih^m had tasted nothing, neither had they slc[>h 
or clone any thing to give rest to their limbs and minds. 
They had passed twenty-one liours in a state of constan*. 
• excitement, — which was greater than that of a general in the 
held of battle. They had voted rest, absolute and prolonged 
rest, for themselves, when the Lord at their reijuest left 
them, so that they might enjoy it. iUit how could they gc. 
home, or even leave the place, when the I.ord Hiniseh' was 
lying before them in that condition ? 

* •*■ * 

Hope, however, refused to come forw'ard to ('heer them 
The trance commenced at about five in the morning. 'There 
lay before them the golden figure of the fyord without any sigt: 
of life whatever. 'Thus an hour-> passed, and still thcie was no 
<'l.ange in the body. Thus two hour passed, and still then 
was no sign of life. Tint sun rose in all his glory ; thi- 
llicy could perceive from within the room. 'Three* hoiiis 
passed and still the I ord showed no sign of life, and in thi- 
manner they waited patiently till midday. Lor seven hour'' 
the Lord had remained in this state, apparently lifeless, before 
them. Midday passed, yet no sign of life appeared. Tlu 
bhaklas had no feeling or thirst or hunger, for w*ere they not 
going to follow the Lord ? They were waiting because thcri 
was yet one ray of ho{)e in their minds. The body, apparenti) 
dead, was for nine hours before them, hut yet it didjiot she\N 
any sign of paleness. It looked as fresh as a living body. 

Said a bhakta, “Let us sing the songs of Kunjabhanga ; let 
this he our last song on earth.” The idea w'as taken up 
w ith rapture, for the hearts of all were full and ihey wanted an 
outlet for their accumulated feelings. So, with the apparently 
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dead body of the I^rd in their nWdst, they began slowly 
their mournful dirge. It so happened that the effort gave 
them some animation, nay, some happiness. The music 
seemed to be celestiar and it soothed, their hearts. It 
appeared to them that they were receiving a* flow of ecstasy 
frofii the person of the Lord. 

Suddenly one discovered pulaks in the body of the Lord. 
Thin sh(4wed not only that the Lord was there in the body, 
l)Ul also that he was enjoying their song. Now, these pulaks, 
imperceptible in the bodies of ordinary persons, assumed 
the shape of a large pea on the body of the Lord. They 
ail carefully examined the person of the I.ord to detect 
whether they were pulaks or not. It soon became clear 
liiat there was no doi|bt about them and therefore the Lord 
in the body. “He is here,” exclaimed one, whereupon 
iliey all expressed their »delight by shouts of “Haribole” 
.u d “jay.” Peal after peal of Haribole followed, while the 
ladies, who were watching the spectacle with ecjual anxiety 
from their apartments, gave expression to their feelings with 
the joyful “ulu.” The elderly ladies then came forward, and 
Nome advised that a message should be sent to Shachee 
at once (who had, of course, been kept ignorant of thel 
state of affairs) ; whilst others recommended that th,* Lord 
siiould be bathed without delay. 

• the midst of these peals of “Haribole” the Lord opeiled 
hi-? eyes. The shouts no doubt helped the bhaktas in rousing 
itlin. He opened his eyes and yawned. His look at firsl 
vacant, gradually acquired animation. His eyes travelled 
over the faces of his attendants with a view to ascertain whe 
they were and why they were theret He found that he wa| 
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lying prostrate, and §o arose ; he found that it was broad day : 
and then he endeavoured to recollect where he was and 
how he came to be there. To make things certain he asked, 
“Well, what is the matter to*day 

Whenever he awoke from a trance, he always asked his 
friends to tell him what the matter was with him, . They, 
of course, concealed from him every thing that he hail 
done and said as the Lord God. He himself, as stated l)er()r<% 
retained nothing of what he jiad said or done in his stairs 
of trance, though sometimes he had a faint rcrollcriio)) 
of his doings and sayings in the state of revelation. 
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IN INDIA— II. 


• -<y)-! 

'ruL Colonel e.xplaincd to me that the sounds were produred 
by “elcmentals.” “\\’Iu> wcie they ?” “'They were the shell'' 
of the souls of men w!u> have departed from this world. ’ 
We were told tliat these shells were tlic “ghosts,” the “evil 
spirits,” the “demons” and so forth of the ignorant, who seem 
to be the spirit of the dead. JJut they are not so- They ha\e 
some life in them, but they g.radiially cease to e\ist. The 
spiritualists deal with these .shells, the.se clementals play the 
part of dead father, and others. But a.s a matter of fact, tin* 
spirits of dead men can never communicate with men below.” 
Here was then one of the theories of Madame, which made 
theosophy fundamentally different from spiritualism. 

AVhen 1 heard ihfs theory propounded by (.Colonel, I was 
seized by a feeling of despair. But of this hereafter. 1 said 
nothing then, and kept iny own counsel for a few days. Let 
me, l|oweveT, here quote the Colonel’s own words when h.e 
was a s^iiritualist. He was deputed by a newspaper to inquire 
into the manifestations through the Eddy Brothers which were* 
then thrilling America. Says the Colonel : — 

“The Eddys can get no servants to live in the house, anil 
so have to do all the, house work— cooking, washing and 
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everything — thomsL'lvcs. and as they charge nothing for seances, 
and but $8 per week for board, there is small profit and much 
work in taking boarders. They are at feud with some of their 
neigh hois, and as a rule not liked either in Rutland or 
(’hittenden. I am now satisfied, afeer a very careful sifting ut 
the matt(*r, that this hostility and the ugly stories t6ld about 
them ani lh»j result of thefir repellant manners and the ill 
name that their gliost-rooiii has among a ' simple-minded. 
l»rejudi(‘(’d peopk', and not any moral turpitude on tlu 
[Kvit of the mediuni'i. 'I'hey aie in fact under the ban of a 
p:ibli<' f)pinion that is not pr(‘[)arod or de^ii\)us to study tlie 
phenomena as eitlui stacntific mar\eU or revelations fron^ 
anotlier woi Id. 

“Many points noted in my mei.Kaandum book as throwiivj 
.suspic ion ii[)(jn tlie IhMys I omit, bcaeuse upon sifting theii' 

I found theie was an easy explanation, and I checi fully admi: 
that my impulsions of the lirothers, a^ to their honesty in tie 
mattoi ol the manifi "tadons, as well as their [)ersonal worth. 
iia\e steadily improved since the first day. I am satisfied 
moreover, tint they have not the ability to jiroduce them il 
they shoukl tiy, which they do not, nor the wardrobe nor 
properties uspiisitc to clothe the multitude of forms (estimated 
at over 2,000) tlial during the twelvemonth last jiasL havL 
( 'ucrgnl from the cabinet and stalked the narrow [ilatform. 

“After some singing and dancing, the persons [.resent at 
the seance are invited lo scat themselves on the benches, and 
UMham Kddy hangs a thick shawl over the door of the cahi 
iict, which lie enters, and sits on the cliair G. 'I’he lamp is 
turned down until only a dim light remains ; the sitters la 
ft ont joiij Iiands, and a violinist, placed at the extreme right 
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of thu row and nearest the platform, plays on his instrument, 
AH is then anxious expectation. Presently the curtain stirs, is 
pushed aside, and a form^steps out and faces the audience. 

“Seen in the obscurity, silcmt and inotion?ess, appearing in 
l!)C cluuacter of a visitor from beyond the grave, it is calculat- 
ed arouse the most intense fetHings of awe and terror in 
the minds of the timid ; but happily the idea is so incom- 
prchensihl^j thi' supposition so unwarrantable, even absurd, 
that at first most people cHoose to curiously inspect the thing 
as a mas'pierading pleasantry on the part of the man they 
saw a moment before enter the cabinet. That the window of 
his closvt is twenty feet from the ground; that no laddei 
can he found about the premises ; that tliere is no nook nor 
( orni'i (jf the liousc whf re a larg(‘ wardrobe can be stored 
swthoiit detection ; that the medium totally dilTcrs in every 
matiMial [larticular fiom tlie majoiity of the phantoms evoked ; 
flat ih'' family are barely rich enough to [irovide themselves 
:ii ; necessaries of life, let alone a mulliliide of costl)- 
tlieatrical jirojieities, avaiK nothing, although everybody ('an 
sali.^fy himself upon these {)oints as I did. 

‘‘d'lic first impression is that there, is some trickery ; for to 
think otherwise is to do violence to the world’s traditions 
fium the beginning until now ; besides which the feeling of 
terror is Ic.sscnod l)y ajiparilion being seen by each person 
in rbmpany with numerous other mortals like himself, and 
th.e locked hand.s and touching .shoulders on cacli .side soon 
beget confidence. If the sliape is rucogni/.od it bows and 
retires, sometimes after addressing words in an audible whi.spcr 
r'r a natural voice, a.s the case may be, to its friend.s, 
sometimes not. 
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•'After an inter^/al of two or three minutes the curtain is 
again lifted, and 'another form, quite different in sex, gait, 
costume, complexion, length and arrangement of hair, height 
and breadth qf body, and apparent age, comes forth, to be 
followed in turn by others and others, until after an hour or 
so the session is brought to a close, and the medium reappears 
with haggard eyes and apparently much exhausted. 

“In the three seances I have attended 1 havp seen sliapes 
of Indian men* and women „and white persons, old and 
young, each in a different dress, to the number of thirty two . 
and I am told liy respectable person who have been here a 
long while that the number averages about twelve a nigln 
The Eddys have sat continuously for nearly a year, and art 
wearied in body and mind by ,the incessant drain upon 
their vital force, which is said to be inevitable in these pheno- 
mena, 

“For want of a better explanation 1 may as well state that 
they claim that the manifestation are produced by a band of 
spirits, organized with a special director, mistress of ceremo 
nies, chemist, assistant chemist, and dark and liglit circle op- 
erators.” 

Col. Olcott describes these spirits, and of one of them, an 
•Indian girl, he says : 

“Honto is about five feet five inches high, a well made, 
buxom girl, of dark copper complexion and with long black 

* “Quite a number of Imlmn spirits,” says Dr. G. L. Dit'.on, “mau 
rialiae tliemsclves every night at the Kcklys’ : for Mrs. K<ldy was, it i 
said, a noble, generous-hearted woman, who cherished the n-f).st friendh 
intercourse with these red men when in the flesh, and one severe wintei 
kept in her house a whole family of thew that might otherwise haw 
perished.” • 
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5 ir. She is very agile and springy in gait, graceful in raove- 
ent, and evidently a superior person of her class. At my 
cond seance, she in my presence reached up to the bare 
iifhitc wall and pulled out a piece of gauzy ' fabric ' about 
f^ur yards long, which parted from the plastering with a click 
IS if the end had been glued to it. She hung it over the 
ruling to show us its texture, and then threw it into the cabinet, 
cither end of flie platform she plucked, as if from the 
itself, knitted shawls, which she opened and shook, and 
Mtssed behind the curtain. Then descending the steps to the 
loor of the room, she pulled another from under Horatio 
Iddy’s chair, where I had seen nothing but the bare floor a 
noment before. Then returning to the platform, she danced 
o the accompaniment of the violin, after which she rc-enterec 
he cabinet and was gone. Let it be noticed that this creature 
lad the shoulders, bust and hips of a woman, a woman’s hai 
ind feminine ways, and that she was at least four inche 
ihorter than William Eddy, who measures five feet nine inche 
and weighs one hundred and seventy-four pounds.” 

Colonel Olcott was eye-w'itness to these facts. Bi 
Madame bad so tborouglAy mesmerised him that he utter 
disbelieved what he bad himself seen. 

{To he continued.) 



THE BANGS SISTERS, THEIR 
MIRACULOUS FEATS. 

: 

Willy Raichkl, a scientist, in his very interesting Ijook, 
^‘Occultist’s 'rravels,” which we noticed in our kibt, thus 
speaks of the Bangs Sisters in (diicago : - 

“Miss Bangs possesses a very peculiar power a.s a uiedium, 
which I had never witnessed before. A letter is written 
to some intelligence from whom one desire-s to receive a 
communication, a few empty sheets arc enclosed for a reply, 
then the envelope is sealed with one's own seal and put 
between two slates on a table in tlie bright sunshine. Mis.s 
Bangs, after placing an inkstand and penholder on the slate, 
sits down opposite witli folded arms. I'he noise of writing 
IS now distinctly heard, then rapping, and then the slate may 
be taken. My letter lay exactly as 1 bad left it, with th<i 
sea4 uninjured. 1 opened it, and all the empty pages were 
filled with writing in ink, and all this W’as done at noon, 
*in broad daylight ! In spile oi all .scepticism, 1 could di.v 
cover no fraud there, and, besides, ]Miss Bangs enjoys avciy 
good reputation in initiated circles.” 

A Hindu of Calicut, Mr. (t. Subha Rau, visited America 
an^ the Bangs sisters, and he writes dated December 1908 
“America is the honje of Spiritualism, and during my reccni 
twelve months’ stay in the United States* I devoted^some time 
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Ito the study and investigation of spiritualistic phenomena. 
;l attended several meetings at which mediums lectured and 
gave “tests.” The tests appeared in some instances satisfac- 
tory; but they were not (juite* convincing tome. •Sometimes 
the medium would describe the personal appearance of a 
^spirit wh^m she professed to see and who was said to 
l)e pointing towards and sto[)ping near a certain person among 
[tlie audience. «The person selected was usually an elderly 
f'lnd excitable lady and she ha^ usually not much difficulty 
; n identifying the alleged s{)iril with one of her departed 
■'.elations. After this the way for the medium was ea^y. At 
•least a critii'al observer could easily discount most tests of 
;this kind. Another kind of test was for the medium to call 
u[)en any one in the audj^nce to stand up and say, “Read 
ffiie.” \Vdien any one responded, she would at once begin to 
Vead his character, and his past an<i future career in a general 
.way. This she [)rofessed to do with the aid of t.[)ijit guides ; 
lut whatever her method, many of those who stood up with 
vident incredulity seemed satisfied that she had “read’ 
hem fairly well. From this kind of test as well as from the 
'thers above de.scribed, it is difficult to eliminate the iiypo- 
hesis of thought-reading. Another allege-i i)henoin^non 
presented at these meetings was “inspirational speaking. 
Some of the lecturers were highly eloquent and inspiring, but 
Jicre wa;? much discursiveness and repetition and there wa.s 
mthing in •them particularly supernormal. I would mention, 
lowever, the remarkable performance of one elderly spiritual- 
itic gentleman who could extemporise long poems having 
Ipth rhyme and reason on any random subjects suggested 
’ the audience. 
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“I once had a private sitting with a trance medium. I had 
gone in a very co-operative spirit, and the medium was able to 
hit upon the particular thing that occupied my mind. But 
licr skilful questions did not elicit much information from 
me, and her visions and reports from the spirit world were 
most fantastic. She finally concluded her supi)osed trance 
talk and confessed her failure in the present case. In my 
experience, every medium, who had obviously failed declined 
tiie fee which is usually a dollar. Two or three months 
later the same medium was again in town and I was invited 
to join a private seance. To my surprise, she professed to 
have no remembrance of me. This seemed unlikely because 
the previous interview had lasted more than an hour ; I always 
wore a distinctive Indian dress and she admitted she had 
.seen but few Indians ; and in the long conversation that fol- 
lowed the unsuccessful seance I had shown her the portrait 
of the deceased person in whom I was interested, and had 
told her a groat many associated facts. At this second seance, 
.she read the sitters one by one, and when she came to me 
she was able to give a remarkably correct account of myself 
and my family relations. Others sa-d that they too were 
ciy rectly Yead ; but in my case there is the fact of the previous 
interview which cannot be ignored. I do not say that the 
medium was guilty )f conscious fraud. It ds not impossible 
that the memories of rny past visit had come up to the 
iurface in the trance condition. 

“1 had sittings with other mediums said to be endowed with 
varied gifts. I went to selected mediums recommended by 
the editor of that' excellently conducted organ o^ spiritualism, 
the Progressive Thinker of Chicago ; bfit all— with the single 
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•xocplion which 1 shall presently ,* -ijn ji;ave disappointiiii; 
'•esuUs. 

The e\':cj)lioii was presented hy :■>: fanious lianas sistei-. 
of Chicago. Their specialties a .-' ‘vhat is known as “in 
dependent wiiting,'' and “spirit o t alts.** 1 had thrc( 
dtiings independent writin,^ . ' ih the youjiger sister. ■ 
took my own note paper and cin'*'..-; and \\rote two Icttci- 
lo departed tViejids; one >\as ■ / ho, and the other a very 
! \ir friend of iiiy student du\ f he Medium wanted me • 
vnilc the full names of tlie adk-j, , which I dia in llir 
MM) of my friend only. I wa- ' jn'^lose the Idlers will 
some blank paper in an envoi-, e ) which was to be 
name. I carried out these instruct* . vdth care and secreev 
iheing left alone in a room) wind we^ ‘hm ushered into a smcih 
}om in wliich there was a lable^ .a*'! i lodged the envelop^; 

■ T . fully in the cavity Ijetwecri >/' s’.ate ; whirl) were hinged 

i >g>Hher at one side and which ? ' '• "•cd tight by means o 
Tidia-ruljber straps. 1 then pda 1 dm slates on the tabk , 
.vHd over them u shallow disl) dl’e.l .>h 'n! , and 1 covered uy 
ihi' v.hole with a piece of cav<l b xard. We were seated, 
••'n cither side of tlie table: ./bile taking ever) car- 

lo MOO that the slates were loft ' ndbiMobod, I bad tiipe ? 

t ' t;\amino the table, the Hoc)!. '■ .M/alls, atid the window-, 
-and satisfy myself that thcic 'Acre no dy mechanic'al conli 
wmc'cs iK-x up theie. Prescirdy *h: 'Medium surpiised m 
by u'peaiiftg words and senleuccs roM my lellers. Ua\in, 
iiinspired confidence, it was ea- ^ to: be: lo draw me ini 
;^'onversalion on the subjects de .1'. ’.v.ib in the letters n-r- 
b’Olicit bits of iiiformation. It wa: not long, however, befoi 

■ T put myself on my glia: d.. \h :r eb, >^7cnty-five minut- 
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^Jiich we spent in* conversution ‘^Lc up the slates anc^. 
Msked, “friencls, have you finislicd ?” 'I’he ans\ser came in 
sharp raps wliich seemed to be genuine and sounded like 
I elcgnaph signals. She interprctcTl ihciu to nuan that the 
I'Ccond letter was being answered. 

After a few more minutes, the “friends’’ annoiincrd that 
ihe writing was finished, and I at once r.nstrapped the slates, 

• ind cut open the envelope, which socmed iiuito untampered 
uith. I found that the blank sheets f»f note pa[»er were filled 
ivilh writing, 'fo discus^ fully the luf’rlt^ of the ic communi 
<-ations is not possible within the limits of this slioit 
i-aper. It would mean a \crbalim reprodiu.tion of mv letter^ 
;U; well as the replies, as also of the conscrsalion that trans- 
pired during the sitting. Suffice, it to say, though I went 
.\ith a critical mind I was eager to get resuU.s, -f possible, 
bore the impress of the nersoiialitie^ of those to whom 
Miy letters were addressed. 1 was ]»artii'uhily an dons to 
he pul in real communication with iry wife. Ihit from lliis 
poinl of ^iew { was disappointed. The letters contained 
neither the st) Ic nor the habits of thoughts of the persons 
i.'Iiom I had known on earth, 'fhe si^Ic and llie sentlmenK 
utie tjiose with w'hich we are fanuliar in spiiitualistic litera- 
%.re and published spirit communioation^. The writings 
s( cmed distinctive, and at first seemed vei} lil.c those of my 
addresses. But close examination showed that they were 
the same hand disguised. My friend’s signature v.as in a 
iicsitating hand and was iiussj)eU, while tlic body of his lettei 
was in a bold and steady hand. Neither of the replies gave 
mty information which could suggest persona} identity. M)’ 
<;UCStions were on subjects that nnl^!t be nearest the hearts 
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of rny departed dear (if I maj’ speak of dlscarnale 

[-.rlts as having hcarls) ; jet they could not answer them. 
I iiG answers were vague, general and in several instances 
.iJ together wrong. 'I’hcy conveyed no more information l-han 
-wis contained or suggested in ruy letters or given out by 
I lie in i^inversation. i here were several mistakes which my 
ui's could never have made, but were clearly clue to my 
Vvurds btung nflsunderstood. \*o thougut-rc»icling entered into 
ilio phenomena. • 


.'.liss Bangs’ explanation (an expjlanalion which was parllj 
< itriodicd in the second alleged letter from my wife) was 
dial ordinary spirits in the s[)irit-world can communicate 
-mly through experienced guides, whose style of thought, 

« ^presj^ion, and writing, tltercfcre, get to their communica- 
ions. It was also said that oyr spirit fiicnds, though they 
I nre to communicate with Viffer a feeling of oppression 
''iiini they got back near the eaitli-conditions. 

t \vrote a second letter to my wife uiulei similar con 
oiLK. ns, and got a reply which was not more conclusive, in 
i' )lli letters, along wiili many other tests, I had one short 
^'-iitencc expressed in our ^^lothcr tongue, Konkani, and written 
to Cjiiarese script. My wife was himiliar with English, though 


Sho could not bo credited with the iiuolvcd stjle and^ 
i^’ enod words of thp first communication, but she was cer- 
iHinly m«re familiar with her own mother longue and veina < 
ar and it xvas not to be expected that a questuiu (>f ihc kind 
i [lut would remain unnoticed while an attemiit was made 
P answer all the English.* 

r I'oncliate into -^russ 

-^^^•ramlcuuIUmidlhclcUcr.^on!) u Ith iht- help cf ihc “guides'; w he. 
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The vernacular ’script, however, gave the meciiiiin an 
opportunity lor exhibiting her clairvoyant powers in a strihiiiL; 
manner, wliile iny letter was still between the slates, she 
looked up ii? tlie air and produced on a slip of paper a 
aithful facsimile of the Kanaiese writing— -of which, of course, 
she herself could make nothing. This, her (’lairvoyant icadiiig 
cf the lOnglish, and the production of the replies on tlu* 
blank paper enclosed in rny letters seemed lb me to lx 
truly :^u[)ernormal plienomena. For tlie fust two, we do 
not need a spiriti.'^lic liypothesis, for li'dng men and women 
have been known to possess clairvoyant |)owers. lojr tlx 
third, this lnp(kthcbis is admissible, but may not be esseinial. 
*^J'he phenomena may oi may not have been the work ul 
discarnatc human spirits ; but the-e was, at any rate, nothing 
to suggest the presence of the particular personalities with 
whom I liad sought rommuni'ation. W hatever information ilx' 
replies contained was such as I had myself in some way u\ 
another imparted, and in using it the autliors of those prodiir 
dons made curious mistakes. 

With n-gard to tlie piodiu'tion tjf the phenomenon (j 1 
M) ('idled ‘‘independent willing'’ Ijclween the slates, the sugges 
ti.)n has been made that the trick consists in getting the 
d (S)ver ie*moved Irom between the slates by some 
niystiri'ms agency to another room where ^ a confederate, tlm 
leister oi the silting medium, would inseit the re[)lic>: in die 

, obvioii.d} couM T’nt read (/an.iresc. My third sitling was inu Jidcd i. 
fliminato .my Mii'l) poirsihle d’fticnUy, I simply asked, “pJease wrih- yoiji 
name”, the* being c\picsM‘d in our language, but in Jajg/jsi 

script ; and a further help to the guides I repeated it aloud u/iik rln 
‘'sitting was proceeding. 13ut it was .i failure. W’e got no writing at .dl 
The iTicdinm had, ho\ve\er, w.irneil me that she w. is exhausted and tlu 
there might be failure. * 
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natural way, and then restore the letter tr* li^ [)lace bcu/ecn 
the slates in the same mysterious way. This explanation dues 
iK.t seem even to carry the mystery om: .stej) back. It 

a'liially makes tlie phenomenon more suj)cr»ornial. .If it 
Icilt-r could be conveyed in that way in broad daylight 

without* being detected, it should be equally possible to pro- 
diicc writing w'ilhin a sealed cover. Rut lla re was one 

notable j)hGi^)nienon during one of our sittings \shir-h seemed 
lo suggest the transporting cfT solid ii'.alerial objeru through, 
"ohd matter somewhat like the [phenomena of the medium 
Sl.ide which Prof, /aelner discusses in h.is “'rransceiident.al 
I'liNsii's.’’ In the course of the sitting, the medium, reading 
I 'ail vo\ant)y a [lorlion of my letter, suggested that I sliould 
1 )« more definite and gke the names of the persons in 
'iia-slion. I did so on a sniijl slip of papci, which I was 
(’irected to place on the top of the slates and cover it with a 
pirce of cardboard. What I wrote therein was course, 

(inly made use of in the reply. There was no occasion for 
^Mipri-M* there, Rut what surprised me wa^ that while the 
fitting was in progress, 1 found on lifting up the cardboard 
las directed) that the ^lilile slip had disapiicared, and when 
111 dm* i'ourse I o[)cned tlie sealed cover wlui'h hgid Iain 
i'<.i ween tlie slates, I found therein m^t only the answer to u^^ 
Iv Iter, hut the idejitical missing slip as well. the whole* 
silting •was in broad dayliglit, and I was elose-ly watching, I 

< < uld only infer that the slip of pa[)er liad by supernormal 
• ig( ncy been transported into the sealed coven 

Xow let me pass on to another phenomenon moie note 
^w)rthy than tlie rest. I had heard that the Hangs Sisters 

< ould produce through spirit agency a [lortrait of any de<;cased 
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person. I had foirtid it hard to believe such a claim a.Kl 
when I arranged to liave a sitting for a portrait of nv, 
deceased wife, 1 did so v.'ith no little incredulity. The llai)L-^ 
Sisters claim that they can get a deceased person’s porliai! 
precipitated on ('anvas even when no photographic or oth. i 
likeness exists, and at leas: one of their customers assure,' I 
me of such a thing having been done. But in my case tin 
was a photograph which I was carrying with me. Of com'-c, 
I took every cate to see that neither of the mediums or ai)\ 
of their friends tiicreahouts saw it. .\t this sitting both si.stcj" 
took part. In IIk; course of the preliminary conversalion 
one or the other would loo’fC up at the bare wall and descril:-. 
what she professed to see. Mueli of it seemed acase<.i 
clairvoyance. '( hey saw^ apparently a lifo-si/e image of i!v 
photograph 1 luul with me and described it correctly in t;? - 
details. Iu)r instance, tl'.ey? saw that I sat, that my vi.'* 
stood behind with her Iiand on my shoulder, that her face w. ' 
round, that she wore a pco.’iliar jewel on the no.se and 1. ' 
hair was parted, that a dog kiy at my foul, and so on. 

Incidentally, I may mention that they described vi don ' 
of one, who, from the dc'Cripiion, <'ould be my mother, a 
third, my friend with wliom 1 had been trying to communicai * 
Srnid .so on. But to proceed, they asked me to pick ocl 
any two canvas stretchers ihal lay against the wall, adding lici' 
might bring my own stretchers if 1 liked. I *ook ou 
two which were very clear, and set them on the tabl^ again.-: , 
the glass window. I sat opposite, and the two sister ; u 
either bide, and wo talked on in a t)urposeless way until 
wondered how at that rate anything could appear on ll) 
canvas. They just touched cither rim of the canvas with ihi' 
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fingers, and I looked on. The room* had been secured, 
there were only we three in it, and the window was firmly 
bolted. They asked me whethci I w’anted my wife to appea- 
on the canvas in her earthly or spirit foi‘n\ I said, I did 
not care, provided I could recognise, and finally it wa-. 
agreed*thal slic might come in whatever form she liked. Th.- 
mediums asked me somewhat eagerly ah mi the texture o* 
T'obe or which my wife had on in t!io porirail of whlc’* 
they had had clairvoyant \ision ; but I could not describe 
It. ( Iradually I saw^ a cloudy appearance on ilie canvas , 
in a few moments it cleared into a bright face, the eyes 
formed themselves and opened rather suddenly, and 1 beheld 
what seemed a copy of my wife’s fa^'c ‘n the photograph. 
'I'lie figure on the car^vas faded away once or twice, !•* 
reappear with cicarcr outline ; and round the shoulder wa - 
formed a loo^e white robe. The whole seornod a remarkable 
enlargement of the face in the [ihotograplw 'I'he photograph 
liad been taken some three or four years before her death, 
and it was noteworthy that the mcrciy accidental detaiU 
that entered into it should now apnea*' on the ':a)ivas. hoi* 
instance, the nose oinamont already referred to, -.h.e had nO' 
Usually Y.’orn. I also noted that all :h i ornaments wer - 
very clumsily reproduced, that one which she had alv^' . 
worn, hut which was not distinctly visible' in the photograp]*, 
w.’.s .omilted on the canvas, that tlic complexion was iw 
leutornc lightness, and that the eyes 'were rather stern. ) 
pointed out all these bicmislius, and, as the result, when *) 
^^aw the portrait, the next tlay, all the ornaments had disapeai 
ed and the; eyes were milder and r.ioro natural. I vAi 
fully satisfied that the portrait had bc'?n precipitated by sum • 
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MipernorniHl agency, could therefore accept their c\ 
olanalion that those change- had also been caused by tiu,‘ 
■'•.imc agency. As scon as the portrait was finished, I touched 
I corner of l!ic cam as v*lh rnj Ihigcr, and a fine grejish 
- ibstanre ‘ramc ofl. It evidently a case (»f piecipitalion. 
'The portrait is still in [*osscssion and thougli niiore thajv 

' ightcen nionlhs have it looks as fresh as ever, li 

’ '.as the appearance of a caici'uily prepared prui’rait in svalei 
ruloiirs, and though \ .v'.y people find it hard to rcea'gni^e 
t as a likeness of niy wiL it-. ‘••aUic even as a fancy picture 
‘ligli, cs[)ccuilly leir.cntbn'ng that it was all done in 2^ 
minute''. 'I'hal it war ; vl a Iioax altogether is evident fioin 
the sliiking likeness, \i t c/. t, . my wife, at least to her portrait 
•Iready mentioned. It vas alleged to he the woik of an 
uiicle cf the mediums, \.lio, vvhilc on earth, had bee n an 
artist and was now helpity; in this business — and a vet} 
nrofitable business il sccm.d. tiiough a limit was said to b> 
mjxjsed by the fact that ihei- “magnetic energy” was diawn 
jpon for the precipitatl n-. and il weakened them. I could 
relieve all this, but was nothing to show that thiv 

pirit guide ru* any one el .. n.id ai'lnally seen my wife in iht 
'piril world and drawn I.ei direct.* 'i’o me, il seemed, cleat 
^diat the pca-lrall wliicli I <.a:ricd iiad been made use of. The} 
did not seem to ha\c i-cd any mental picture that wa-. 
ti my mind, because in ihal case the mistake abc^it urna 
’itents, etc., would hax-.. l( d.. oxplaincd. By the w’aj’, oiu 
significant error was the omission of the red forehead mark 
»f Jiunkum w'hich was sc essential. The invisible artist must 
:ave taken it to be a slain on the photographic plate : 
exactly the same inistak-j v.*:is made by a human artist in 
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Dolton, namely, the photographer who ^nadc copies of thul 
old portrait. I subsequently proposed another sitting for a 
portrait in which three persons — my deceased wife, iny aunt 
then at Calicut, and myself sitting before the should apiicar 
iDgtther. Their spirit fiicnds said, it was possible, hut that 
lo get* a living person far away, several sittings would bo 
iu ( es-ary on account of the difhcuUy of getting that person 
in a proper pose I could not prolong my stay in the city, 
and so it had to be dropped.* 'They also claimed to be able 
r<» inaKc departed persons visible by “clhercalisalioii and 
this < laim, loo, 1 was not in a position to te^l, or to see 
■I this was another name for “materialisations,” a kind of 
liand which honest spiritualists themselves had so successfully 
aiul ^() repeatedly exposed. 

1 must, in fairness, sa^- that I saw iiuich evidence of 
ovt’iboardness about th.c EangaSi^ters. They were very kind 
and hospitable to me, and geneioiis 'in many ways. Their 
dkoiics about their own phenomena may be wrong, but 
diat does not take away from the intrinsic scientific value 
these phenomena ; and sometimes they candidly con 
their inability to c\[)lain. It 1:5 a pit} that scientific 
do not seem jet to have jiaid nnuh attention 
10 the mediumship of the Bangs Sisters, 'i'hc study /^f 
"lie American case alone, that of Mrs. l*ii)cr, has yielded 
such /ich results. The new American Society for Esychigal 
Eeseai\:h, which owes its origin to the labours of Dr. liyslop, 
'Higlu to investigate the phenomena of these remarkable 
( hicago mediums before their powers weaken with age.” 

Mr. Reicjiel whom we quoted before, with his vast ev- 
IH-riencc of the mediums of the w'orld *says, “[ have found 
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by cxijcrience lliaj it is very rare to obtain much at a lit. i 
^scancc even with the best nic<J:iims.” And again, “True 1 Ci u 
not obtain much here, but itisprobablycxtremelydifilcu'*- 
for foreign in^.elligcnees, I being it German to put themsciv. ^ 
<iuicldy and witfiout ceremony into communication w'W) 
American medium. So Mr. Subba Row liad his first seance-* 
only j and there is no doubt that his Hindu rebdioii^ 
found it difficult to coinmuni<’a:e through .\mciitan medluiie. 
quickly without a training. 

Jj^ht has, in tlii'> coimeotiou, received an interesting cornu, e 
nication from Vice- Admiral Usboine Moore, who writes ; 

“I send )oii an extra- ‘i from a letter I have received fiui-, 
a friend, a gentleman of ('oiisiderable position in Canad-. 
who docs not widi, just at piesent, to leveul his identity. U > 
one of the most convim ing proofs of spirit influence v.hii'i 
has ever come under my ir^liee, and will, no doubt, intcic 
your wide circle of leader.'-. 

I think the wiiter is known to )Ou. 1 enclose his nam 
for your private infornuUion. 

The following is the extract from the letter, dated Oclobc 
19th, 1908, rofericd to by Admiral Moore : 

Oiif next cxpciience \\a^ at Chicago wiih the Hangs si.'-Ler-, 
V/ whom we had heard hjili good an.d evil reports ; \,' 
were, in conscipicncc, siicelally on tiic alert. 1 will leave 
to ju jge of what wc ohiained there. We were told by frieuf' 
who had visited them to w. die our ipiestions before going i - 
the house and [ilacc then} with a number of blank sliced 
of stamped or initialed pape^- inside an envelope gummed a. - 
sealed. "J'his we did, using paper from a Toledo liotcl ih". 
was decorated with a gib monogram. We reached Cluca..' 
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^arly on the following inon:!*:.,. At y oS:lof:k we had found 
the Bangs’ residenre u-id :ured an immediate seance befoo* 
the arrival of their naiue^ : clients. We sat with 

May Bangs, 'lb thi^ day ^ is ignotant of .our names or 
wheie we came fiom ; n :r had she any inkling of our 
or its fnirposo. ^Vb ac'^oniya-Lid her, each in turn, inl(> a 
eomfortablc lltlle boudoir m the sunny side of the hoiu,\ 
looking ou^on a Ivit of kr..n , llic only window remained open. 
In the centre of iltt^ lo-r k i/as a table tour feet stjnaie 
covered v/ith a uoollcn Tin* medium sal o[)[)ositc to ii:e 

about a foot or more fro' * .hj table ; the only object on tiji- 
table was an open ink.dand I said I had brought with me 
some (jueslions in a -eabi envelope, and hoped to obt. sin 
replic-j through lier mcdl’^ii: /I*-) • she ‘''aid, ‘We will try.’ Sii'- 
then fetched a pali of slalcs, the Irames of which wen-. 

'.'O’.ercd with dark cloth, ga\ j ^hent to mo, and resumed iu r 
scat, saying, ‘I’ku'e \oij' ' '.cr between tiie slates, clo'-c ih.cu 
and secure them with thus. jut rubber bands ; lay the slau s 
on the table in i^ont i.,' , ra and i)laco brjih hands ilal on 
top of them.’ 

The rncdiiind.'. inst: : ha\ing been carried (.'UL 

* ngaged in geneial cunvcr-a'l ;n ; three times she iijlernipied 
the talk to ask, ‘Is t’] s .ui ne or place correcily sjn-if?' 
(foreign names mentioned ' ; ly 'piestions), showing that sojju- 
'vno\\4edgo of what i' h.i 1 ' riuen was leaching her. ^i' 1. 
assented, or made a digi-. "Drrectiun, slic W(juld write oo 
a pad resting tjii her I, ' then resumed our con vcisiil ion 
M'hore it had dropped. 

About hiilf an hour thus spemt >\hen tlirec dlaLi.w 't 
laps were heard nml fel! r y 'o'', proix-eding, ajiparenlly, from 
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li'c fc'iilro of the lublc. Miss Hangs then said : ‘ The .'icance 
is ()VLr : you have oblaiiicd what you arc to get ; you may 
< pen your envelope now or later.’ I opened the hinged slates, 
i<<und the envelope as I had placed it, untouched and still 
sealed, thanked the lady and Icl't the room, when my brother 
l’assi.d in for his turn. ' 

While waiting for my brother, in the adjoining room 1 slil 
('pen Ihe end of my envelo[)e witii my penknife^' and found, 
iieddes my questions, nine and ‘.a-half pages of the blank paper 
cc'vcretl with close writing in ink, as if with a steel pen, 
(h'.ly numbered and written at the instance of the si)irit friend 
lo whom I had addressed four out of the five questions, and 
Mgned in full. 'I'he replies were eatcgurical, giving or eon 
riiming information of great value tonne personally ; referring 
to farts and happenings of forty years ago which the spirit 
and I alone were aware of, and adding the names of indivi 
duals whom I had not named ii^ my questions, but whom we 
l)('th knew in the past, and who had participated in the events 
1 L !'t rred to by me. 

The reply to the fifth and last ([uestion was in the form ot 
gia lings from spirit friends wlui were known to me when the)' 
v.(. re in earth life, and now come to me as so-called guides. 

V When one writes lapidU a blotter is necessary at the turn 
<>\er to a new page ; this, apparently, was not rc([uired by the 
spirit writer, for the ink is the same depth ot black at the fool 
as at the top of the pages. 'Ibc bandwriting ol the last 
message (and each signature at the bottom of it) dilTcrs from 
that which contained replies to my first four (luestions. 

( it is not claimed that this writing is done by spirit friends 
tiicmselves but, at their dictation, by the mccriums controk 
who has become expert in this form of manifestation. 
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' {Comiitdtd.) 

IIa\in<'. dealt with the difiefent methods of Mental 1 leal.' u 
in my previous article, I sliall now consider the lu st Idrm ni 
( )c\'iilt 'rherapeutics called 

Spiri'ium. 

J'his is the highest form of occult healing, and is 
luly by a gifted few whh have attained a degree of Spirluial 
I’oweu 'I he cures wrought *throiigii the agency of it afc, 

Jo ^ay the least, often simply woiVlerfuI. 'J'he Spiritual ricali-*- 
.pproaches Iiis ticatmcnis with a sense of profound respeu 
nul appreciation (;f the mighty power which he culls inio 
operation for the aid and relief of ilic patient. He a^suiip > 

I condition of perfect passivity, frees his' mind horn all 
liouglUs and cares of rjjc maltaial world, and endeavouts u> 
luss that mental state in whi<'h lie leels “in tunc w'ith ili^ 
fnrmitc.” It is impossible for one to describe jn>t whai tfii> 
laic is like. It iiii^st be felt to be understood. 

Tire healer becomes an inslrumenl ha' the trunsmis^a/^) 
>f the Stiiritual healing power, which passing through in^, 
^jiliitual mind permeates the organism of the patient and 
ujstores it to normal condition. 'I'lio piaeticc of this for'u^ 
ot healing consists in /c'/Z/V/y rather than doin^. The monieni. 
die licaler begins to think that lie is doing thp woijk. just 
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lliaL moment he begins to obslracl l!ic power which is the 
source of all strength, life and energy. He keeps the idea 
presented to his mind that he is Lul a channel for the inflow 
of lha)t force which is back of aU ihiC power of the universe, 
and that all that is real about him is .st) because of his 
relationship with that Infinite Powi r, of wliicli he i-s bin 
a spark, lie does not heal — but .Spirit doc 3^1 

In concluhion, I propose to cite a few ease*, healed by 
pL-ycliio methods. All of these cases have been seen by medi 
cal men and others ; and, in me st instances, sufiicicnt liiiK- 
has elapsed to judge of the permara.ncy of the rcsulis. 

In order to prevent misconception, it ougiit to bi‘ dead;, 
nmlerstood that I have no cuaT’‘d vdilli the Medical prt>- 

h. s«ion, nor cun I join the indi'Ctwuinalo clamour against 
material remedies f(»r the cure of disease. Jd)i, as 1 havi. 
v.iid before, I .recognise the •''act that the human body i- 
made up of an aggregation, or confederation, of rolls ; that 

i. tch cell draws its material from the material-food that i> 
inken in the stomach ; and that as such it f'annol but follow 
that some medicines contain nutritive material adapted to 
ilie needs of special groups of cells. I nni.^l say that 1 
•im as n}uch op[vjscd to a system wlileh insists thtat drugs 
ni'‘jncdicines are necessary to rectiR ever) physical disordei 
us I am to a system which teaciies that the action of thr 
miyd alone should be employed for healing purposcsi- If 
occult healing sometimes succeed- where other methods have 
lulled, the opposite is equally true. Even in the foimci 
l asc, this implies no slur on ‘Medi^'Inc,’ regarded in its widest 
s6isc ; on the contrary, it makes ‘Medicine', us a whole, sf; 
much the richer, if the work is combined. 
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I he following cases are from my own practice : — 

A Mahomedan, aged 36. Had suiVercd from cervical 
iciiralgia which proved resistant to allopatliic treatment. At 
ho request of the noctor^inichT whose treatment he was^ 

[ Treated the patient and cured him in ilwce minutes. No 
elapse. • 

I'nvoy to His T^Iajesty the Amir of Kabul, aged 45. A 
.Liy robust aftd stout man. Had smTcrcd from stiffness of 
ack and pain in loin. Cured the patient in two minutes, 
n iho presence of a large circle of admiiing friends. 

A gentleman, aged j;. Had been a martyr to rheumatism 
('■r more than half his life, having ( ontracted the disease 
iL lIu; age of 1 7. Suffering scvcio and constant. All joints 
liected, particularly knccv^. Had tried all methods of treal- 
hijiit, but without any lasting ♦effee:. Cured in one sitting. 

A second treatment, a few day’s later, made the cure perma 
r lU. 

clerk, aged $ 2 . Strong and he'althy. Had suffered 
Iroiii hysterical attacks, acconipaniai with iiuiscular contrac 
iiiros. Disease about ii years old. Suggested that the 
i'lticnt will have no aiYack for si\ iiioriihs. During this 
paiod, he kept absolutely well and had no lit. A t'lirther^ 
P<\iLinent was given, witli satisfiiclory results. 

aged 22 . Had an nliack of hysteria. The Hr, 
l ifted three days. LHiring tlnK time, tlic patient remained 
apparently unconscious and without food or water, Iier jaws 
^-Hig locked tightly. After all medical skill had failed to do 
K r any good,^ I was sent for and under my psychic method * 
treatment the patient recovered within hlilf an-hour. 
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A Iu‘Jy, Had scalded the left side of her poi ^o^ 

by upturning a pan of hot milk. Blisters from the thigli 
down to tlic ankle of left leg. Proceeded to hypnotise her 
while ahe was yet crying, and in 5 minutes she was fast asleep. 
She woke up again, after 15 minutes', to find that her 
agonising pain liad disappeared. The wound healed up sub-^e- 
qucntly in much less time than it might otherwise haxc 
taken. It may be noted here that this patient had I)ecn 
hypnotised on a previous occasicn. Hence she was so easily 
Misccpliblc. 

A student, aged iS. Had suflercd from constipation ami 
enlargement ol sijlcen for a number of years. His life had 
at one time been despaired. After a week’s treatment, fO)ii 
mcneeJ rapidly regaining his former health. 

;\ buy, nged 11. Hud sufiered from paralysis of legs 
for over four years. Right »Ieg completely paralysed am] 
thinner than tlie left, duo probably to its being out of ust 
for such a length of time. ( 'uied at one sitting, which did not 
last more than 5 minutes. This statement may seem in 
credible, but here is a letter 1 received a few days ago, 
which says : “Perhaps you remember that you gave om- 
hypnotic, treatment to a boy of Uuarpara wiio had siiffeied 
fuhn rl)eiunaiie paralysis for over 4 years at your Branch 
School at Shamba/ar and remarked that 7-8 more treatments 
WQuld thoioaftor be necessary. But the single treatment 
pio\ed a miracle in the case and the boy now walks over a 
long journey of S miles without the slightest inconvenience. 
hAcept his lame gait due to organic defect in the cap of ih' 
knee, the boy has otherwise regained all the character 
istic smartness of his age. His recovery has become so 
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ublic that I am sick of answering the ?Jucstions regarding 
he treatment.” 

'This case was witnessed by several persons, including a 
, ualical men. 

brevity of s[)ace and time will, 1 am afraid, not allow 
..e to qiiftte more cases. Ibit arc these cures miraculous ? 
1 sr.y by no means. A miracle is something supernormal. In 
' ^e (ase.s, tll^jse who were healed were healed by the poucr 
i their own minds suddenly cftlled into operation, assisted 
'< diaps, In some cases, by lliat (jf the oj)erator. Tims, Mind is 
. 'iL- ‘•iipreme factor in effecting a cure, and tlie treatment of dis 
• ..M by [isycliological processes is called Occult 'ilierapcutics. 

S. N. Bose, 

Su'.tiiollah Road, Practical Hypnotist 

Kiddcn.-oie. .'.nd I'syrbic Healer. 
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Me. E. M. Ducat contribuWs a powerful story under thi^ 
licading to the Oaulf Review in which a long-lost ruby was 
strangely restored through the plaintive crying and wailing 
of a child, dead many years before, while yet under the ini 
pression of being in disgrace over the loss of the gem. It 
will amply repay j)erusal:-- • 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis are Anglg-Indians, the most hospitable 
r<f a proverbially hospitable Class. Mr. Davis is also a great 
sportsman. In India, during one cold weather, they weie 
evceedingly kind to, and entertained for several weeks, a 
certain Mr. Thompson, who had been, i)reviously, a complete 
sti anger tb them, but who had come to their part of the 
country for big game shooting, and be^tween whom and Mr. 
Davis a, great friendship had sprung up, on account of tlieii 
n?titual sporting proclivities. 

On hi.s departure, Mr. Thompson gtjve a most [)ressing 
invitation to his hospitable host and hostess to come, on their 
return to England, and pay a visit to himself and his w’ife at 
their country home in — shire. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis accepted the friendly invitation, and 
t^ie next time they were home on leave in England they duly 
})aid the visit. 
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They had never before seen Mrs. Thompson, and knew 
notinng about the family ; but Mr. Thompson had told them 
that his children were grown up, and had left hoibc. 

'['he evening of their arrival, Mrs. Davis went up rather 
L\u !y to^ dress for dinner. The door between her room and 
large room allotted to her husband as a dressing-room was 
.ijAi. She v?ks pattering about her room, arranging her 
belongings and settling herself comfortably into her new 
«;uarters, when she heard a most piteous sobbing and moaning, 
which seemed to issue from somewhere close by. 

She stopped her occupation and listened. 

ICver peristently the sounds continued, without intermission 
rinitted evidently by scAne child in dire distress, who was 
^ I ) ing as if its heart were breaking. 

Such inconsolable grief was* terrible to hear, and Mrs. 

I )avis felt she could not stand it any longer without trying to 
Ic'd out where the child was and what was the matter with 
u d’he noise sounded so close — apparently in the adjoining 

I I Mini — surely no child could be in there, in her husband’s 
•uic>sing-room ? Mrs, IX'jvis advanced towards the communi- 
' it mg door to investigate the affair. 

As she did so, she caught sight of a small figure at the 
b riber end of the large room. 

It a little girl of about four years of age, dressed in a* 
biown-holland over-all tied under the arms with a wide, blue 
nij’oon sash. She stood wringing her hands and moaning, and 
■mon bending down and tearing with her wee fingers, and with 
vci air of despairing pertinacity, at one particular spot in the 
< upet, while tears coursed down her cheeks and sobs /:on- 
I Milscd her tiny frame. 
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For one instant &stonislinient arrested Mrs. Davis and 
held her dumb, gazing at the spectacle ; the next, she advanced 
into the dressing-room, exclaiming with concern — 

.“My poor little girl ! What is tbe matter ?” 

The child took not the slightest notice of the interruption 
but continued her strange behaviour and sobbing, as if she bad 
not heard Mrs. Davis speak. 

Mrs. Davis walked right across the room towards her. 

“Tell me, little one, why dre you crying ? — and what avr. 
you trying to do to that carpet ?” 

She was just about to stoop down and touch tlie cliild, 
when, withoutt uttering a word, it turned suddenly away, and 
burying its face in its hands, ran, still sobbing, out of th-j 
room. 

Mrs. Davis followed instantly !o the door and gazed up aiid 
down the passage, looking to see where the child had goni^ 
but not a trace of it was visible in cither direction. 

It having vanished into thin air and all sounds of sobbiUL; 
having completely ceased, Mrs. Davis, after standing for a few 
minutes irresolute in the doorway, turned back and re-entered 
the room, ^\'hen her husband came up to dress, s!i'‘ 
recounted what had taken place, and wondered who the child 
was, as Mr. Thompson had told them his children were a!l 
grown up, and none of them here. 

Mr. Davis agreed that it was rather curious, but suggested 
that probably the little girl was a grandchild, and said, as li.s 
wife seemed so concerned about the matter, that he would 
ask Mr. Thompson who the child was, and tell him it 
was in distress over something. 
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Accordingly when they entered the 3rawing-room — where 
Mr. and Mrs. 'I'liompson already were— Mr. Davis went up to 
Mr. Thompson and remarl^cd — 

“Didn’t you say your children are all growfi up ? Is that 
tliLii your grandchild upstairs, who has been crying in our 
loom 

iMr. Thompson started violently. Ho turned a counten- 
ance to\Yar3s Mr. Davis the expression of which dumbfounded 
t!,L latter. Never had he seeA any face express such scared 
.igony. 

“ There is no child in this house,” said Mr. Thompson 
Ijiiiriedly, in a low voice, and speaking as if with difticulty. 

“Oh ! but pardon me, my dear fellow, there is !” laughed 
Mr Davis, “for my wife ^aw it not an hour ago! It was 
in our room, sobbing and* crying and seemingly in great 
distress over something or otheT. TVeda is quite concerned 
about it, and hopes you will find out what is the matter 
vilh the child and do ” 

“Ilush-sh !” whispered his host in his ear, laying a 
icstraining hand upon his arm, while he cast an apprehensive 
glance towards his wife, as if dreading lest she should have 
<»vLrheard Mr. Davis’ speech. “After dinner I will •tell you 
a!! about that child; in the meantime, pray say nothing 
more on the matter. I will explain all, afterwards, in private.” 

hollowing Mr. Thompson’s glance, IMr. Davis perceivtid 
that Mrs. Thompson had turned ashy white, was trembling 
like an aspen and clutching at the edge of the table near 
her, as if to prevent herself from falling in a faint. 

Realizing' that he had unwittingly ^lade a faux pas 
Davis hastened, with ready tact, to change the Qonv^sation, 
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and Welcomed the opportune arrival of the butler, announcini^ 
the dinner, as putting an end to a more than proverbially 
trying inauvah quart dVieure. 

After dinner, over their wine, Mr. Thompson, on his own 
initiative, confided to his friend the following explanation of 
the skeleton in his cupboard that had that day been laid bare 
to the gaze of his friends. 

The child that Mrs. Davis had seen crying in ilir- 
bedroom was I\Ir. and Mrs. Thompson’s own child ; /mt i ^ h'l / 
been dead for years. 

Throughout those years it had continued, at intervals, to 
appear to various people — always sobbing and wringing ]ts 
hands and moaning in the broken-hearted manner that .Airs. 
Davis had described. It took no notice of any one, and 
although more than once it had been spoken to by diffeient 
people who had seen it, it had never paid the slightH^t 
attention, nor had it ever replied to any one’s interrogation^. 

The subject was the more intensely painful to Mr. ;ind 
Mrs. Thompson, for the reason that the child had du d 
under distressing circumstances, believing itself to be m 
disgrace and still unforgiven. 

The facts were, that the little girl one morning was 
usual, playing in her mother’s room while the latter was 
dressing, and was amusing herself with her mother’s rin^s, 
which were lying on the dressing-table. W hen the nurse caint‘ 
to fetch the child, it, unknown to any one, went away still 
holding in its hands one of the rings. 

As soon as IMrs. Thompson was dressed, she found that 
this particular ruby ring was missing, and went at once to the 
wursery to recover it from the child, who, she felt convinced, 
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must have gone oft' with it. The children, however, had 
iilready departed with the nurse for their walk, and there was 
uo sign of the ring anywhere to be seen. 

At midday, when the ^children returned, Mrs. Thompson 
immediately sent for the baby and questioned her aboilflhe 
ring. ^ 

The child at once admitted having taken it, but said she 
^'ould not t^l where it was now, because she hadlost it. 

Very much vexed, for the ring was a valuable and favourite 
one, I\lrs. 'I'hompson asked the child where she had Ic^^t 
a? 

'i'he little girl replied that she could not remember. 

Mrs. 'J'hompson urged her and coaxed her to try and 
cmember where she had lost it j but all the child would reply 
vvas that she had “lost it down a hole,” and whether indoors, 
or out-of-doors, or where, she*could not, or would not, say. 

looin the child's manner, Mrs. Thompson felt sure she 
aUow, really, perfectly well where the ring was, but that she 
didn’t wish to have to part with it, and had, for that reason, 
ndden it away somewhere on purpose, and refused, wilfully, 
:o divulge where. 

She thcrofore told ^he child that she was a very naughty 
eiil to have taken away the ring and to have lost it, ^id untj 
die could remember and confess where she had lost it, and 
cstore it, she must t^onsider herseif in disgrace. 

The child, who was a most sensitive little thing, was vAy 
much upset on being told this, and went crying out of the* 
‘oom, reiterating her former asseveration that she could not 
remember where she had lost the ring, but it was “down a 
hole.” 
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Two or three days passed and still the child never divulgou 
where she had put the ring, and was most unhappy and alway 
begging to be forgiven. 

As every one was convinced she could very well tsll, if^h, 
chose, where “the hole” was, in whicli she had hidden the ring 
it was thought advisable to continue to keep her in disgract . 
i'l order that she might the sooner confess, and the valuai'l * 
1 mg be recovered. 

Not many da}s lateg h(>wt’.er, th.c child fell III, and ra[)]d’', 
developed a serious fe\er. 

In her delirium she did nothing hut ra\e about the subjt v 
of the lost ring. Slie luaintained just what she had declared 
when well, that she had dropped the ring down some hole, bu 
that she could not remember wJiere the hole was Si. 
implored deliriously for forgi\encss. 

Mrs. and Mr. 'rhompson,<ithe nurse, the doctor, every on 
i.'lio attended her bedside', assured lierover and o\er again tlu 
she wa.s believed and foigivcii, — lint in vain, d'he word' 
conveyed no meaning to the poor little delirious brain ; and ; 
was without regaining consciousness, and w'hilc still l)elievie» 
herself to be in disgrace, that the chilli died. 

'fhis was the tale that Mr, d'honip.son i elated tin 
flight to Mr. Davis, as the two men sat over their wine, d’h- 
iinfortunate father was ([uite overcome with giief, even 
i^counting the traged). At tlie conclusion, he said’ to ho 
fiiend, in a choked voice 

“Neither I nor my wife has ever got o\er the loss of tbac 
child, and this periodic leappearance of our poor little deac 
‘girl, still wailing for a forgiveness that we were, and ait, 
unable to make it understand was long ago granteej, keep*' 
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perpetually oper.in;{ and bleeding a wdlind that is too deej) 
ever to heal." 

This painful story, Mr. Davis, at his host’s request, 
icpeated that night to his wife, in explanation of the sight she 
iiad witnessed. 

Mrs.* Davis, naturally, was much moved at the narration 
-not only that, she was also greatly excited. 

“And has die lost ling never been found?" she inquired 
e.'igerly. • 

Her husband replied no, that he believed that, to that da), 
iL had never been recovered. 

“'riien I am convinced that where the child was scratching 
a!. tliG carpet is where the ring is !" exclaimed Mrs. Davis. 
“I I was tr)’ing to get at in or under the carpet at 
that spot ! 'rhat would expkiin perfectly its extraordinary 
• '.ctions ! And all its grief seemtM to be caused by its inability 
t ) accomplish its pur[)ose 1 You may be sure that is for what 
d<e child comes back I -it wants to recover that ring which it 
Ijilieves must be found before it can obtain its parents’ for 
'^'veness. Do let us ask Mr. Thompson to have the carpet 
t ixen up and a search^made ! I can show the precise spot 
which the child indicated. Surely it is worth a search !"• 

“My dear Freda," replied Mr. Davis, “you forget. 1’he 
< uld has been dei^l for years. The carpet must have been 
VI) a d(^,en times between then and now." 

“But no search has ever been made beneath it at that spot 
f'*!! may be sure !" said Mis. Davis. “Do, do ask to have 
)e carpet taken up that we may see what is under it !" 

“I really don’t like to broach the subject again,” said Mr. 
)avis ; “1 can’t tell you how frightfully cut up poor Jhoi^pson 
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is still about thfs whole business. He says he shall never get 
over it. I should hate to have to mention again such u 
terribly painful subject. We had much better say nothing 
more about it.” 

^But Mrs. Davis was so in^>lstent, she pievailed. 

Mr. Davis repeated to his host Ills wife’s remarks and 
request. 

Mr. Thompson said lie would be most "lad to have a 
search made if Mrs. Davis would point out the spot. He said 
that as that room had been the children’s day-nursery formerly, 
it was quite possible that it was in that room that the ring had 
been lost by the cliild, and if the desire to recover and resloie 
the missing property was what prevented the child from resting 
in her grave, willingly would he order the whole house to be 
pulled down if there wore any chahce thereby of obtaining tht; 
desired result. « 

Accordingly, after Mrs.* Davis had marked the position 
where the child stood, the carpet was removed. No ring w 
to be seen; but theie was a tiny chink between two of the 
boards in the floor, just at the spot. 

'riiere had been no carpet in the room in the days it was 
used as a nursery — the child had akvays said the ring was 
“dowft a hole” — perhaps it had fallen through that chink 
in the boards ! 

A carpenter was called in and the boards were taken up. 

Beneath, on the lathes of the ceiling of the room below, 
like a drop of ruddy heart’s-blood, gleamed the red ruby 
of the long-lost ring ! 

Many are the years that have now elapsed since that 
eventful day, but never, during the whole of that lime, has any 
living soul in that house again set eyes on a forlorn little 
ligure, weeping and,wailing and wringing its hands. 
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Tdk name of Mr. W, T. Stead is one to conjure witli 
wherever the Ihiglish language* is spoken or read. He is not 
only a leading Intellectual Light in England but is foremost 
in all reformatory work. He is besides an excellent medium 
The following is an article from iMr. Stead entitled “How 
I know the Dead Return : A record of Personal Experience ’ 
in the Fortiii^^hlly Rvvii’ii* New York. It will be read with 
engrossing interest , 

Cecil Rhodes once told mc> that early in life he had 
devoted much thought to the question whether or not then' 
was a God. He came to tlie conclusion that there was a God, 
and he decided that it was a matter of the first importance to 
ascertain what God wanted him to do. In like fashion 1 
•would ask the reader to consider whether or not the conscious 
life of our personality persists after death. He will pr«bably ^ 
come to the conclusion that there is a certain per cent chance 
that such is the case.. He may put it at 50 per cent, at 90 per 
cent, of at 10 per cent, or even at i per cent of chance that* 
death docs not end all. In face of the fact that the immeirse 
majority of the greatest minds in all ages have firmly believed 
that the personality survives death, he will hardly venture to 
assert that he is justified in asserting that^ there is not even a 
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j per cent chance that he will go on living after his body has 
returned to its elements. 

Of course, if he should be absolutely convinced that not 
< ven that irreducible minimum of a chance exists that he may 
liL‘ mistaken; if he thinks he knows he is right and that 
Plato and the Apostle Paul were wrong, I beg hiiii to read 
III) further. This article is not written for him. I am ad- 
dressing myself solely to those who arc willing to admit that 
there is at least an off chance tliat all the religions and most 
i f the philosophies and the universal instinct of the human 
I ace may have had some foundation for their conviction 
tlial there is a life after death. Is it a fact or is it not ? 
How can we arrive at a ccitainty on the subject ? It ma\ 
be that this is impossible. But wc ought not to despair of 
ariiving at some definite solution of the (juestion one way or 
the other, until we have exhausted all the facilities for investi- 
gation at our disposal. Nothing can be less scientific than 
to ignore the subject and to go on living from day to day 
in complete uncertainty whether wc are entities which 
dissolve like the morning mist when our bodies die, or whe- 
ther we are destined to go on livwig after the change we call 
death 

TM-: PARMU.h Ol fill. I.OsT V•0^'\('.^:US. 

Assuming that I carry the reader so far with me, I proceed 
to ask what kind of evidence can be produced to justify the 
acceptance of the persistence of personality after death, not as 
a mere hypothesis, but as an ascertained and demonstrable 
fact. 

There are mai\v kinds of evidence to which I only refer to 
avoi,d the imputation of having ignored them, because I 
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propose to confine myself to one descri[^ion of evidenct' 
which seems to me the most convincing. The recent 
application of electricity in wireless telegraphy and wireless 
iclephony while proving nolivn^ in themselves as to the nature 
of the permanence of personality, are invaluable as enabling 
us to illustrate the dirficulties as well as the possibilities 
of proving the existence of life after death. 

% 

In order to form a definite idea of the problem whicli 
A’c are about to attack, let us imagine the grave as tlu^ 
Atlantic Ocean as it appiuired to our forefathers before the* 
days of Christopher (iolumbus. In order to make tin* 
paiallcl complete it is nccessaiy to suppose that the Atlantic 
<'oukl only be traversed by vessels from east to west, and thm 
ocean currents of strong easterly gales rendered it impossibl.*, 
'’or any voyager from Ihirope^to America to return to tlie 
Old World. We sliall thus be able to foim a simple bin 
{lerfectly clear concetition of llie difficulties whii'h I am now 
jbout to discuss. 

If Christopher Columbus, after discovering America, had 
]-)een unable to sail back across the Atlantic, Europe would 
alter a time have concluded that he had perished in an ocean 
which had no further shore. If innumerabe other voyageis 
had set out on the same westward journey and had never 
1 eturned.this conviction would have deepened into an absolute 
certainty. Yet Christopher C.'olumbus and those who followcil 
him might have been living and thriving and founding a new 
nation on the American continent. It would have been 
impossible for them to convince those they had left behind 
of their continued existence. Europe wo*uld have regarded 
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America as 

“That undiscovered bourne from whence 
No traveler returns.'* ' 

And their friends and relations would have mourned the brave 
“who went, but who returned not.” 

I 

Vet all the while Christopher ColumbLis and his gallant 
mon would have been living under better conditions than those 
of tlieir native land. 

c 

What would have happened in those circumstances ? 

A MKSSAOK FROM AN UNKNOWN CON I INKNT. 

In all probability the faith even of the most ardent be- 
lievers in the reality of Columbus' great vision would grow 
dim. If it did not altogether die out, it would be due to the 
fact that from time to time in the dreams of the night their 
friends saw them alive and well jn a strange new world. But 
everything would be shadowy. and unreal as a dream. 

Now let us transport ourselves from the lime of Columbus 
to our own day. We must assume that the original physical 
impossibility of crossing the Atlantic from west to east still 
<'ontinucs. But in the intervening centuries the men who 
had crossed from east to west had^.increased and multiplied 
and had built up a great nation with an advanced civiliza- 
tion on the American continent. Like us, they discover 
telegraphy j like us, they invent and use the telephone. 
After a time they discover the principle of wireless tele- 
giaphy ; and after that they perfect the wireless telephone. 

It is not difficult to imagine that the terrors of the 
unknown would not daunt for ever the intrepid spirits of 
Luropean explorers. A ship or ships would be equipped 
to cross the Atlantic. When their crews and passengers 
landed on the further shore they would discover to their 
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infinite amazement not only that a vast continent existed 
within five days’ steam from f.iverpool, but that those who 
were thought to have perished had founded a great common- 
wealth in the New World. What would immediately happen 

'I'he newcomers, finding themselves unable to return, 
would at once endeavor to ulili/e all the resources of modern 
science to enable them to communicate their great discovery 
to the Old World. 'Phey would endeavor to perfect and 
extend the use of wireless telegraphy so as to enable them 
to flash the g(jod news to their friends on the European shore. 
At first they would fail from the lack of any receiving station 
on this side. Hut after a while by some happy chance a 
wireless message from America might be caught on some 
^ea coast Marconi station. ’When that message arrived, how 
would it be received ? In all j)i?)bability it would be fragmen- 
t.uy, incoherent and apparently purposeless. It would be 
set down to some practical joker or some random message 
s^nt out from somewhere in Europe. And so for a long 
time the attempt to communicate information would fail. 
After an interval probably a more coherent message would 
rtiive. Efforts would be imade to answer, but the replies 
might not arrive when any one was in attendance a! the 
other side; the instruments might not be attuned, and the 
message might arri\e»so mutilated as to he unintelligible. A 
KW crank's who had never lost the faith, tiaditional and dim, 
that there was a world beyond the seething waste of waters 
would go on experimenting, wasting time and money, and 
' xposing themselves to the ridicule of the scientific world. 

At last, after innumerable disap{)ointmints, it is possible 
that the captain of the last exploring expedition might juccoed 
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in gelling through 'a message, clear, direct and to the point, 
such as this : 

‘•Inom Captain Smith, of the Resolute S. S. to TJoyds, 
London: Alive and well. Discovered New World, filled 
v’ith descendants of ("hristopher (’olumbus and his men.” 

^Vhat would follow the receipt of such a Marc^ nigram ? 
It would probably arrive so many years after the expedition 
had sailed no one would at first remember AMio C'aptain 
Smith was. Wlien tlie records were looked up and tlic 
existence of the ship and its commander recalled, there 
would be some sensation, a good deal of discussion, effoi is 
to reach the unknown land would be renewed, but the ma 
iorily of the practical commonsense men of the world would 
legard the message as a practical joke, and men of sciencr 
Vv’ould throve to their own complete satisfaction the absolute 
impossibility of any such world existing and a fort tori q>{ any 
^uch message being autltcntic. 

iUit after a time more mc.ssages would come. Some method 
would be discovered of despatching replies and of receiving 
answeis. At last the scientific xvorld would wake up to the 
lecognilion of the fact that a piima facie case had been made 
out fof the strange, the alinosc incredible, phenomena that 
* seemed to jioinl to the possibility that there was another 
world beyond the Atlantic, and that its inhabitants could by 
means of wireless telegraphy communicate with Europe. ^J'he 
difliculties they would encounter would be the identical 
difticulties which confront us in our quest for certainty as 
10 life after death. But with patience and perseverence and 
careful allowance for the obstacles in the way of trans-oceanic 
intercourse the existence of the American continent would 
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n the end be established as I believe the existence of the 
. :hcr world is very soon about to be established beyond 
^11 question or cavil. * 

2-MMKlTS WRl'llC 1 OR ItlM. 

1 v,ill now leave the illustration and address myself directly 
'.I an explanation of the evidence which has convinced me 
< ! tlie reality ^f the persistence of personality after death. 

I m.ty make the prefatory romark that I liave wliat is 
ailed the gift of automatic handwriting Ky that I mean 
hat I can, by making my mind passive, place my pen on 
p.qu r and my hand will write messages from friends at a 
'I Miince. >Vhelher they are in the body or whether they 
l.oe f\})ciienced ih(^ ('hange* called death makes no differ- 

.'K i‘. 

Till- advantage of obtaining s.ich automatic messages 
■'oin friends who are still on this side of the grave is that it is 
■ossible to verify their accuracy by refeiring to the persons 
■-'c.n whom the messages come. I may say, in order to avoid 
apprehension, that the transmitter of the message is, in 
‘i I'ase, Seldom conscious^ of having transmitted it, and is 
'luetimes suiprised and annoyed to find that his uncon^’ici- 
‘ " mind l^as sent the message. As an illustration of this 
1 desciibe one sucdi experience that occurred almost at 
I'c* begmning of my experiments. A lady, a friend of mine, 

' I an write with my hand at any distance with even more 
cedom than she can write with her own, had been spending 

Week end at Ilaslemere, a village about thirty miles from 
‘ ondon. .She was to lunch with me on Wednesday if slie 
'aimed to town. J.ate on Monday afternoon I wished tq 
^nuw if she had left the country, and placing my pen on the 
O 
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pa[/or I mental!) asked if she had returned In town. My 
hand \s rote as follow^ ; 

“I am vei) son) to tell you I have liad a very jmiiifnl 
t'Xiierienre, whieh I am almost ashamed tr> tell )OU. I left 
Haslemere at 2: 27 jj. m. in a*seer»nd-class carriage, in vvhlcl 
there uero two ladies ;ind one gentleman W hen the train 
sto|»ped at (lodalming the ladies got out ami I \vas)lert alon.e 
with the man lie left his seat and raine elose to me. I 
was lurioiis We had a struggle and I soi/cf.i his umhrelU 
aiul strm k him, hut it hiaike, and I was heginning to feai 
that lie would master me when the train began to slow u[> 
helore aniving at ('luildford station I le got trightened, let 
go ot' me, and h(*f\»iethe tiain leaehed the platform he jum[)ed 
nut and tan awax I was \ti> much u[)set Ihit I liave the 
umhreli'- ^ 

\ 01 \ I II l‘\( I I i 1 I 1 1 1 I o 

I sent ms secielao, u[i w[lh a m*te saving meiels I was ve<y 
sofjy to heal what Iiad hap[jem(l, and adde<l- “l»e sin.- 
and Ijniig tlie inan’> iiml»rella on Wednesda) " She wiote 
in je[slv . ‘‘I am ver\ son) )ou knovv any thing about it 

I had made Up in\ mind to letl nohodv. 1 will biing the 
broken iimhrella, hul it was my umbiadia, not his.” 

When slse came to lunch (jii \\ edne>da) she confiimed 
the SUM) in ever) pailiculai and produced the umbiella, 
whifii ss-is htM>, not hi^'. How that mistake oeeuned iu the 
transmission of the message I do m>t know, herli.aps by 
tl'e solitary inaccinacy to emt)hasi/e the ( oi redness of the 
rest of the nairative. I may say that I h.ad no idea as to th.e 
train by whieh she was travelling, and had not the lemoiesf 
suspiri<»n Mrat sl:e had expeiiena'ed s(» aw k waul an adventure 
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I may say that since then, for a period of hftceii 
yt-ciis, I have been and am still in the habit of receiving 
siinilai automatic messages from my friends. In i,ome the 
[x-n'cntage of error is larger, bjit as a rule they are astonishing- 
\) (Harect. 'I'his system of automatic telepathy from frienda 
are still In their bodies is for me as well established 
as tiic existence of electric telegraphy . It is a fact capable 
of e\e!\-da) verification, and is, therefore, to me and to 
my fi lends an absolute certainty. 'Fhe next question is 
wlathei this system of automatic telegraphy between the 
liMiig which corresponds to wireless telegra[)hy on land — 
tan be extended to those who have crossed the river ol 
(IlmIIi, an extension which corresponds to the transmission 
oi iMarconigrams across the Atlantic. 

Cpoti this point let im^ relate m> own expciience. I 
I lad two friends who were as devoted to each other as sister'-. 
As Is not unusual, they had proitiised each othei that which 
vvei died fiist would return and sliow herself to the othet 
in ortler to afford peculiar demonstration of the reality ol 
tile world heyond the grave. One of them, whose C'hrislian 
c.aiiu was Julia, died in Poston shortly aftci the }»ledgc was 
giwji. W'iiliin a few' we'^ks she anaised hot friend from 
her sleep in (.’hicago and show’ed herself by her heeJside, 
lo(<k;ng radiantly happy. After rcuiaining silent foi a few 
imnute^, she slowly dissolved in a light mist, wliich remained 
in liij rodm for half an hour. 

Some months after the friend in ({iiestion came to Eng 
land. She and I were staying at lOastnor Castle, in the wc'-t 
ol I'h'.gland, when Julia came back a second time. Hei 
blend had not gone to sleep. She was w'idc, awake, and again 
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she saw Julia as, distinct and as real as in life. Again she 
could not speak, and again the apparition faded away. 

Her friend told me about the second visit, and asked me if 
I could get a mes.sage fioin •Julia. I oflered to try, and 
next morning before breakfast, in my own room my hand 
wrote a very sensible message, brief and to the point.* 1 asked 
for evidence as to the identity of the transmitter. My haml 
wrote : * 

‘Tell her to icmember \vhat J said when last we came to 
iMinerva.” 1 protested that the message was absurd My 
hand persisted, and said that her friend would understand 
it. I felt so chagrined at the absurdity of the message that 
for a long time 1 refused to deliver it. W hen I did so, her 
friend eNclaimed ; “Did she acpially wiile that? Then it 
is Julia herself and no mistake.” **1 low I asked, “could 
you come to Minerva.^” VOh,” she re[)licd, “of course you 
don’t know anytliing about that Julia shortly before her death 
had be.stowed the pet name of Minerva upon Miss W'iliard, 
the founder of the W'omen’s (Christian 'remperance Unioii, 
and had given her a liioooh with a cameo Mineiva. She never 
afterward called her anything but Minerva, and the message 
which she wrote with your hand was substantially tlie same 
•which she gave to me the last time when Minerva and i 
came to bid her good by on her deatb bed.” 

Here again there was a slight mistake. Minerva had come 
:o her instead of Julia going to Minerva, but otherwise the 
message was correct. 1 then proposed that I should try for 
moic messages. Her friend sat at one end of a long table, 1 
• sat at the other. After my iiand had written answers to 
various questions 1' asked Julia if as another test of her 
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identity she could use my hand to call to her friendly memory 
some incident of their mutual lives of which I know nothing. 
N(» sooner said than done. My hand wrote : 

('.KITINO INTO COMMUNICATION WITH THK V.E\ONO. 

“Ask her if she can remember when we were going home 
together when she fell and hurt her spine.” “Tliat fills the 
hill,” I remadced as I read out the message, “for I never 
knew you had met such an accident.” f.ooking across the 
table I saw her friend looked bewildered, “liut, Julia,” 
she replied, “I never hurt my spine in my life.” “'There,” 
said 1 , addressing rny hand reproachfully, “a nice mess you 
have made of it. I only asked you for one out of the 
thousand little incidents you both must have been through 
t(/;;ether, and you have gone and written what never happened.” 

•Imperturbably my hand wrote.* “1 am quite right, She has 
tui gotten.” “Anybody can say that,” I replied. “C’an you 
bring it back to her memory?” “Ves,” was the reply. “Go 
ahead,” I answered. “When was it ?” Answer : “Seven years 
ago.’’ “Where was it ?” At Streator, in Illinois.” “How did 
it happen ?” “She and I were going home from the office 
<»ne Saturday afternoon. There was snow on the ground. 

her. wo came opposite Mrs. Buell’s house she slipped 
her foot on the curbstone and fell and hurt her back.” 

When I read these? messages aloud her friend exclaimed : 
“Oh, that’s what you mean, Julia? I remember that quite 
11. I was in bed two or three days with a bad back, but 
I never knew it was my spine that was hurt.” 

3 — A ghost’s prophecy. 

I need not multiply similar instances. The communica- 
bon then begun has been kept up for over fifteen yeafs. 
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I have no more doubt of the existence and the ideniity 
of Julia than 1 have of the existence of my wife or my 
Nistcr. ** 

Heie we have the appearance in bodily form, twirc 
repealed, in fulfilment of promise made before de^.h. 't his 
is followed up by the writing of messages, attested fust l)y 
Art allusion to a pet name that seemed to reduce the message 
to nonsense, and, secondly, by recalling to the memory ot 
her friend with the utmost particularity of details an acci 
dent which she liad forgotten. No medium was concerne<I 
in the receipt of these messages but myself. 1 iiad nt) 
motive to misrepresent anything. As my narrative proves, 
1 was skeptical rather than credulous. But things happened 
just as 1 have pul llieiii down, (^an you be surprised if I 
felt I was really getting into communication with the Beyond ? 

It will be said by some of those who will not give 
me the lie as to the accuracy of the foregoing nar- 
rative that it does not carry ns beyond telepathy from 
tlie living, i'his is regarded as an actual fact. In this 
case the unconscious mind of the transmitter had entirely 
forgotten, 'fhe hypothesis of telepatliy from the conscious 
'^nind of the living can be invoked to account for almost 
any message said to be transmitted by the dead. But 
here is one class of messages which telepathy from 
the mind of the living, conscious or unconscious, cannot 
account for. 'fhat is the class of messages w'hich relate 
neither to past nor present events, but which foretell an 
<'event, or events which have still to happen. 

Julia, on the very day on which she gave the test messages 
recorded above, made a prediction, not as a prediction so 
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i.iucli iis a friendly warning intended to save lier hiend fioni 
making engagements whicli she would not be able to kcej), 
as at a eerlm'n lime she would be three thousand miles away 
from laigland. AFy friend laughed the warning to srorn. 
'The predff’tion - -was twl('e lepeaied and both times treated 
vv’ith contempt. Ii!ngagement-> were entered into which, when 
'il\e lime came, had to b<i cancelled be-'ause my friend found it 
)ie<’es‘idry to go to the distant place Julia had named. 

It will be objct'ted that the prophe('y in this i asc may 
(lavfi I'.cbtcd to bring about its own fulfilmetU. I.et \is atlmil 
that for the '^ake of argunmnl. 'Die same objection ('.innot 
nr uiged against the next item o| t-vidence 1 am about to 
prnduce. S.)me ycais ago ♦ I had in my etuploymenl a lady 
>1 vcmarkablti talent, Imt of a very mu'eiiain tianpcr, and 
vuu tiling l)ut robust health. She became so dihienlt that 
one January I was s(‘nously thinking of }>arling with Iier, \\hen 
tulia wrote with my hand ‘‘He vety patient with K. M. 
Slu- coming ov(*r to oui sid<* before llm end of the year.” 

I was rather siartleil, foj there was nothing to make )ue think 
•I hat slie was likely to die. 1 took the advice, said mailing 
-.hout tiu; mcs'iage, and (tintinued her m my emiilo^. It 
'*va<, J think, about Jan. 15 oi lO ulu-n the waming \vas 
^uen. 

It vws rejiealed in lodiruaiy, .March, -\piil, .Ma) and june,^ 
'Mch time tlie message being written as a kind ol reminder 
.11 the body «jf a longer communii'ation. ‘•Kemembe.r, E. M. is 
going to pass over before the end of the year.” In July K. M. 
nadveriently swallowed a tack. It lodged in lie.r appendix 
Aiid she became dangerously ill. 'The two docloisjiy whom 
•'he was attended did not expect her to recover. Wlicn Julia 
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was writing W(fth my hand I remarked, “I suppose this i^ 
what you foresaw when you predicted E. M. would pass 
over.” To my infinite surprise, “No, she willgct better o( 
this, but all the same she will pass over before the j ear is 
out,” E. hi. did recover su'ddenly, to the amazement f f 
the doctors, and was soon doing her usual work. In August, 
in September, in October, in November, the warnhig of hu. 
approaching death was communicated throii«h my hand 
In December E. M. fell ill with Influenza. “Soil was this.” 
I remarked to Julia “that « you foresaw.” Again I was des 
tilled to be surprised, for Julia wrote : “No, she will not con:^ 
over here naturally. But she will come before the 5 car 
out.” I was alarmed, but I was told I could not prevent r 
Christmas came. E. 1 ^ 1 . was very ill. But the old 
passed and she was still alive, v Julia replied : “I may be 
a few days out, but what I saidp‘s true.” 

A TRAGIC KORKTOl.O. 

About Jan. 10 Julia wrote to me : “You arc going to sc?' 
E. M. to-morrow. Bid her farewell. Make all neressaiy 
arrangements. \'ou will never sec her again ’’earth. on I 
went t(.) see her. She was feverish, coughed badly, and was 
going to be removed to a nursing hospital where she could 
receive better attention. All the time I was with her she 

* 

talked of what she was going to do to carry out her work. 
When I bade her good-by ‘I wondered*if Julia was not mis- 
taken. 

Two days after I received a telegram informing me that 
E.M. had thrown herself out of a fourth story window in 
^delirium and had been picked up dead. It was within a 
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vlri) or two of thc^ end of twehe m(»‘iths since Ihe first war- 
ning was given. * 

'Phis narrative can be proved by the manuscript of the 
original messages, and by^tlie signed statement of my two 
•secretaries to whom under ilm seal of secrecy F communicated 
ll^e warnings of Julia. 

No Retter substantiated case <>f prevision recorded in 
writing, no|^ once, but twelve time>, is on record. Ho« 
ever you may account for it. le'epatln. conscicuis or uncon- 
scious, breaks down heie. 
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Si \\( L \ I A\'m I r. Horsi'. 

To pei'ions iiit'liiuHl lo l)e incredulous us lo occult and 
and psy<'lH'c matters, it has always seemed strange that so 
piTU'tical a life as tliat of Vhralvim Ian<*()ln should be in 
any wise interwoven witli such things as dreams, premoni- 
tions: and spiritualism. Ikii^more than abundant (widcnce 
lemains* lo sIkjw iliat iHjin tlv.' I>eginniiig Lincoln was sur 
lounded by the weiul and the uncanny. 

Perhairs tlie extraordinary national struggle which he <o 
thoroughly typified during his later years was partially res 
jionsiblij fjr this. l''or students of hisioiy and of psychology 
have long since sliown the peculiar susceptibility of indi* 
xiduals and jieoples alike to phenomena of a psychic nature 
at times of great tension, d’he slavery^ is.sue was already 
hovering like a shadow over the nation when Lincoln 
was born. It had mor(‘ or less to do, as the Uiographer 
Hinns show’ so aptly in the continued meanderings of Lin- 
<'oln’s father. It surrounded Lincoln as he grew up to 
^ manhood and it finally so worked its way into his nature 
that it needed but the repeal of the Mi.ssouri Compromise 
Act t6 make him the in»"vitabte national spokesman. 
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A wviter From Washington, undor dale, April «3, 18O3, 
^ays : A few evenings since Aliraham Lincoln, president of the 
United States, was induced* to give a spiritual soiree in the 
<'nmson room at the While House to test the wonderful 
alleged ‘»ipcrnatural powers of Mr. Charles E. Shockle. It 
was my good fortune, as a fiicMid of llie medium, to be present, 
die parly ronsisting of the iiresidcnt, Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Welles 
Mr. Stanton, Mr. L of New \’oik and Mr. F. of Philadelphia. 
We look oui seats in the «:iivle about 8 o’ clock, but the 
)»icsident was • alleil away shortly after the manifestations com- 
menced, and the spirits, which appar»*nlly had assembled to 
unvince him of their power, gave visible tokens of their dis- 
pleasure at the pre'.i dent's abseiK'e by jiinching Mr. Stanton’s 
ears and twir«'hing Mr. Welles’ heard. He soon returned, l)ut 
.It was sime time befoie haimony^was restored, for the mishaps 
'\msed such hurst of l.iughter that the influence was im- 
j)iopitious. T'or some half hour the demonstrations were ol 
a physical eharacter - tables weic nnived and the picliuf^ of 
Henry (!lay wliich hangs on the wall was sw’ayed more ib.m 
a foot and twT> candelabra, presented by the Dey of Algitis 
to President .Adams, were twice raised nearly to the ceiling. 

It was nearly p o ’clock ln-loie Shockle was fully und'O'* 
spiritual influene, and so powerful were the subsequent mam- 
le.stations that tw’ic,i during the evcaiiiig restoratives wro.* 
applied, for he was much weakened, and though I to(jk no 
notes 1 shall endeavor i«) give ymi as haithful an account 
as possible of what took place. 

Loud rappings about 9 o’clock weie heard directly beneath * 
the picsident’s feet and -Mr. .Shockle stated that an Indian 
desired to communicate. 
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“Well, sir,” sai/I the president, *T should be happy to 
hear what his Indian majesty has to say. We have recently 
had a visitation from our red brethren and it was the only 
delegation, black, white or blu?, which did not volume .-r 
some advice about the conduct of the war.” 

The medium then called for pencil and paper and they 
were laid upon the table in sight of all. A lii’.ndkerchief 
was then taken from Mr. Stanton and the materials were 
carefully concealed from sight. In less space of time thai' 
It has required for me to write this knocks were heard and 
and the paper was uncovered. 'I'o the surprise; (>f all pve 
sent it read as follows ; 

“Haste makes waste, but delays cause vexation.'?. 
vitality by energy. Use every me*ans to subdue. Procla 
mations are useless ; make a bold front and fight the enemy ; 
leave traitors at home to tfie care of loyal men. Les- 
note of preparations, less parade and policy talk and more 
action. 

“Uknkv Kno.x ” 

“That is not Indian talk, Mr. Shockle,” said the presi- 
dent. “Who is Henry Kno.x ?” * 

^ I suggested to the medium to ask who Henry Knox was 
and before the words were from my lips the medium spoke- 
in a strange voice ; 

‘“The first secretary of war.” 

“O, yes; Gen, Kno.x,” said the president, who, turning 
to the secretary, said : “Stanton, that message is for you ; it 

from your predecessor.” 

Mr. Stanton made Ao reply. 
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‘*1 should like to ask (ien. Knox,” ’said the president, 
'‘if it is within the scope of his ability to tell us when this 
rebellion will be put down.” ^ 

Tn the same manner as before this message was received : 
“^Vashington, l.afayette, I'ranklin, Wilberforce, Napoleon, 
and myself have held frequent consultations on this point, 
rherc is sonjething which our spiritual eyes cannot detect 
which appear well formed. lOvil has come at times by re- 
juoval of men from high positions,* and there are those in retii e- 
ijiein whose abilities should be made useful to hasten the 
» nd. Napulean says, concentrate your forces upon one point ; 
I.iilayette thinks that the rebellion will die of exhaustion ; 
i^'ranklin sees the end approaching, as the south must give 
up for want of niec'hanical ability to compete against northern 
u.tu'hanics. Wilberforce sees hop^ only in a negro army. Knox 
"\\’ eir’, e\elaimed the jjresid^it, “opinions differ among 
tile saints as well as among tlie sinners. 'J'hey don’t seem 
:o understand running the machines among the celestials 
much better than we do. 'I'heir talk and advice sound 
mucli like the talk of my cabinet — don’t you think so, Mr. 
Welles ?” * 

“Well, I don’t know —I will think the matter ovei* and 
what conclusion to arrive at.” 

Heavy raps were ,heard, and the alphabet was called for, 
when “Tliat’s what’s the matter” was spelled out. There 
was a shout of laughter, and Mr. Welles stroked his beard. 

“ That means, *Mr. \Vdles,” said the president, “that you 
aie apt to I e lung winded, and think the nearest way home 
i« the longest way round. Short cuts in times. I wish 
the spirits could tell us how to catch the Alabama.” 
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'I'he lights, \Vhicli hud been partially lowered, altiio>t 
instantaneously bec'aine so dim that I could not see siifiicient- 
ly to distinguish the features of any one in the room, and 
on tlie large mirror over the mantelpiece there at)peared the 
most beautiful though supernatural picture ever helield. It 
represented a sea view, the Alabama with all steam up fl>ing 
fnnn the [nirsuil of anolhei large steamer. 'Pwo merclianl 
men in the distance were seen, puiily destroyed by Ihe. 'The 
picture changed, and th.e Alabama was seen at anchoi undei 
the shadow of an linglish fc»ri fiom wldch an finglidi Hag 
was wa\ing. 'Phe Alabama was Hoaling idly, not a .soul on 
board, and no signs of life visible about liei. 'I'he picture 
vanished, and in letters ol [)uri»le appeared : “ The lingli-h 

people demanded this of l-.ngland's aiistocrac). ' 

“So England is to sci/e the Alabama (inull)? ' said th^ 
president. “It may be possible, but, Mr. Welles, don’t lei 
one gunboat or monitor le.s be built." 

'I'he spirits called for the alphabet, and agaln“ 'rhat’'v 
whal’.s the matter” was spelt out. 

“I see, - I see,” said tlu* president. “Mother I'.nglatuI 
thinks that w lull's sauce for the goose mu) be .sauce f(»r the 
gander. It may be til, tat, loo, jiereafler. Hut il is not 
eumpilmcntary to our na\N, anyhow.” 

“Wev’e done our best, Mr. Preddenl," said xMi. 
Welles. “I’m maturing a plan which, ,when perfected, I 
think, il it works well, will be a perfect tiap for the Alabama 

“Well, Mr. Shockle,” remarked the president, “I have seen 
slraiv-e things and heard odd remarks, but nothing which 
convinces me, except tlu pictures, that there is anything 
* heavenly about this^. 
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Probably tlie most responsible aulhOi'ity with regard tw 
laiicoln’s intcrtst in spiriliuilisni is Alib. Nettie Colburn 
I^Iaynarcl, >n1k» published a booh in i8()^ iindei the lillt-, 
“Was Abraliam Lincoln a Spintualiht ?" 

I'he genuinenness of her testimony verified b> Mark 
M. Pom( 4 i‘o\, nioix commonly kiK»\\n as “Brick” Pomeroy, 
b) Francis P,. Carpenter, who painted the famous “Lman- 
( i[)ritIon Pio( lamaticm” and spent six months in the W'hile 
House , by Mrs. p,. 1) N. •Sonib worth, llie well-known 

authoress : bv ('ol. Simon P. Kase of Philadeij»hia, w!u; 
was present ul a seanci* willi ^ilr. fancoln and asseiled 
that he sat ii[)on a piano with the [nesident while llial ms- 
tiunient was lifted bodil\ horn the flof»r by some unknown 
()owen the combined sliciigth of iMr. Lincoln and (.'ol. 
Kase being insuflicient to put Jt back U[)on tlie Hoor. 'fhcie 
aic a!sf» mail) oilier [lersoiis who [liirtioiiiated in these seances, 
oi which Linc'ctln was Ireipientl) an obscivei, and sorm 
ol tlii/m arc yet living, 'fhev all acknowledge the genuine- 
ness of Mrs. Mavnard's narralise • 

'Die dav following m\ biolher’s dc()ailii!e loi lioiiic- a noh* 
.was :ccci\\d b\ Mis. laiurie, asking her to come l(» the 
\\ lute House in the evening with hei family and tct^biiu^ 
Mi'-s Nettie with hei. I lell all the natural tieiiidatiou f»l 
a young girl about to enter the presence* of the highest magis- 
Irite in our land: being fully imiiresseel with the digiiit) . 
<'l Ins office, and feeding that I was about to meet some 
‘'Upeiioi being ; and it was almcjsl willi trembling that I 
entered with my fiiends the red parlor of the \\'hitr* House, 
al 8 o’ clock that evening (December, 
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Mrs. Linculn ret'dvcJ us ^maciously* and i.Urodiiccd us 

to a gentleman and lady present whose names I have forgotten. 

Mr. I.incoln was jiot then pieseni. While all were conver^ 

sing pleasantly on general subjects Mrs. Miller (Mr. laiurie's 

daughter) sealed herself, under <-ontrul, at the doubje grand 

j)iano at one side o! ih*? r<).)iu, seemingly awaiting some 

one. Mrs. Lincoln was talking with us in a ple'asant strain 

when suddenly iMrs. Milh-r’s hands fell upon the keys with 

a force tliat l^etokened a master hand and the stiains of a 

grand march filled the loom. As th<* mea>iired notes rose 

and fell we liecaiiu; oiieni. 'I'ii. heavy md of the piano 

began lising and falling in perfect time to the musi(\ All 

at once it ('eased, and Mi. I.iiksiIu stood uj)on the threshold 

of tlie room, (lie aftciwaids mlbnucd us that the first notes 

(jf the music lull upon his cmiS as la* reai'lual the head ol 
•( 

the grand staiiease to deMsjul, and tliai he krpi ^tep to the 
music until lie leacluM the doorway.) Mr. and Mis. Laurie 
and Mrs. Miller were dul\ prevented. 

Then I was led fjiwaid and imroduced. lie stoijd befoKi 
me, tall and kindly, wiili a smile on his lai'e. Diopja'ng his 
liand upon my head, he said, in a lifimouis tone *‘So this 
Ui' our ‘little Nettie,’ is it, that we have heaul so miieli about.?" 

1 could only smile and sa) ‘Ad's, '.ir," like any sc'hool girl : 
when he kindly led me to an ottoman. Silling down in a 
fhair, the ottoman at his feet, he Ix'gan asking me (iueslions 
in a kindly way about my medium >l)ip ; and I think he must 
have thought me stupid, as my answeis weie little beyond a 
JA^es" and “No." Ilis manner, howevei, was genial and 
kind, and it was then sugge-'ted we form a circle. He said • 
“Well, 'how do you do it." looking at me. Mr. Laurie 
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came to the rescue and said we had been accustomed to sit 
in a circle and to join hands ; but he did not think it would 
be necessary in this instance. ^ 

While he was yet speaking, I lost all consciousness of my 
surroundings and passed under control. For more than an 
hour I wa^ made to talk to him, and 1 leanu^d from my friends 
afterward lh:^t it was upon matters that he seemed fully to 
understand, while they comprehended little until that portion 
was reached that i elated to th*e forthcoming emancipation 
iproclamalion. He was charged with the utmost solemnity 
-iuid force of manner not to abate the terms of its issue, 
and not to delay its enforcement as a law beyond the 
opening of the year ; and he was assured that it was 
to be the crowning event his administration and his 
life : and that while he was »being <'oimse]ed ])y strong 
j)arties to defer the enfoH'ement* o! it, liopmg to supplant it 
-by other measures and to delay action, lie must in nowise 
heed such counsel, but stand firm to his convictions and fear 
'essly perform the work and fulfil the mission for which he 
had been raised up by an overruling providence. Those 
F-rcsent declared that they lost sight of the timid girl in the 
majesty of the utterance, the strength and force of the Ian 
guage, and the importance of that which was conveyed, and 
seemed to realize thcA some strong masculine spirit force wa.s 
{jiving speech to almo.st divine commands. 

I shall never forget the scene around me when 1 regained 
consciousness. I was standing in front of Mr. Lincoln, and 
he was sitting back in his chair, with his arms folded upon 
his breast, looking intently at me. I stepped hack, naturally 
confused at the situation, not remembering at once wh^re 
E 
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I was : and then glanced around the group, where perfect 
silence reigned. It took me a moment to remember my 
whereabouts. 

A gentleman present then said in a low tone : “Mr. 
President, did you notice anything peculiar^ in the method 
of address.? ’ Mr. Lincoln raised himself, as if shaking oft 
his spell. He glanced quickly at the fu?i length portrait 
of Daniel Webster that, hung above the piano and replied 
“\ es, and it i-> .singular, very !” with a marked emphasis. 

Ml. Somes said “Mr. President, would it be impropei 
for me to incpiiie whether there has been any pressure 
biought to bear upou you to defer the enforcement of the 
piucluination 'I’o which the president replied: ‘ Undei 
ihc'C (jrcunistances that (question is pertectly proper, as we 
are all friends I smiling updn the company). It is taking all 
m) neive and .strength to withstand such a pressure. ’ At this 
point the gentlemen drew around him and spoke together in 

low tones, Mr. Lincoln saying least of all. At last he turned 
to me and, kqing his hand, upon my head, uttered these* 
woids in a manner that I shall never forgcl • “M\ child you 

possess a very singular gift: b^t that it is of God I havb m*. 
tfoubt. I thank you for coming heie t.MiiglU. It is moie 
imi)ortaiit than perhaps any one pn ran under-stand. 
1 imi.sl lease you all now, but I li^)pe I ^hall see you again. ” 
He shook me kindly by the hand, Ixmed to the rest of the 
company, and was gone. We remained an hour longer, 
talking with Mrs. Lincoln and her friend.*', and then returned 
to Geoigelown. 


( 7o hf continued^) 
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lulknvinc; short, though highly inU;resliug ailicle luis l»ccn seni to U'* 
l»> th; last mail by that literary giant of Eivghind, Ml. W. T. Stead, ol 
(Ik- “Review of Keview'.." We should have liUed tt> put it in a more promi- 
mnl place than we can now do, if it had come earlier. As we however do 
not \vl'^h to deprive the readei of the pleasure ol pei using it early we 
pni'lisli it at once. hi>. ll.S.M.j 

In 1895 pliotographcr tujned up in 1 ondon who sud- 
denl> develofied a faculty of lakaig photographs of [lersons 
,wliich were not visible to the sitters. This photographer 
made no speciality of spirit photographs. lie did not even 
< iaitii to take photographs of spirits. He was an ordinary 
l)hotographer currying on business like anyone else in a 
way, with a shop fronting into the main street, in 
which were displayed photographs which served as specimens 
Gt In') skill, and with a studio of the usual more or le.ss 
liumhle type in the ^back of the premi.ses. Nothing couttf •' 
bt less tnislical or spookical than this gentleman and ^ 
hi^ surroundings. Vet, from the 6th of May of 1895 
cRnv.n to last )ear he succeeded in obtaining on plates, 
horn his camera, exposed in his studio, in broad daylight, 
a series of psychic photographs, so far as my experience goes, 
absolutely unique for variety and clearness 0? outline, 
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Mr. Boursnell has the advantage as a clairvoyant, and 
in most cases when posing his sitter he can tell whether lie 
is to be left alone, and, will often describe, before removing 
the cap from the camera, the pose and dress of the invisible 
one whose portrait afterwards appears on the negative. 
Occasionally, however, even when he sees nAhing, clairvo) 
antly or’ otherwise, the camera receives amimpression. I'his 

is, however, not every often. 

JuLu’s Explanation. 

About these photographs. You have almost succeeded. 
But you have not got my portrait yet. You see these portraits 
are pictures of pictures which we make, and you have not 
got mine yet, and I don’t think you will, for a season. But 
when you sit in the office I hope 1 also may be of the party. 

You don’t know the people. They are, all of them, 
pictures of real people. But they are only pictures of pic 
turcs. The real spirit to whom they belong may, or may 
not be, present. They may leave their picture without their 
spirit. Usually they are present in spirit. But the spirit is not 
the thing photographed. That is only the picture which the 
spirit makes. There is no difficulty in that. The Double' 
makes itself manifest in the same way. The picture or 
bodily mould which appears in the photograph is only a 
shape created by thought or the mind for the sake of 
showing the identity. * The spoken word is not the thought 
but the vesture of the thought, the article by which it is made 
manifest. So these forms are the vesture or garment m 
which the spirit must incarnate itself for a time to make itself 
manifest. But, the spirit, although within it or speaking through 

it, ic not the body any more than your coat is your soul. 
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No ; mere thought-forms that are thrown oft by the mind 
without incarnation make no impression on the plate. No, 
your thought cannot be photographed. But if you use your 
thought to create a picture, and ^’ou present that picture 
ill its materialised shape before the camera, it can be 
[ihotugraphed. « 

N'es ; thought^ can materialise for the purposes of the 

[ aniera the landscape you have seen and the pictures you 

havti admired. The whole process ,is akin to photography. 

In that case your thought can develop the invisible memory 

into a materialised picture sufficiently solid to be photo- 

^lapluid exactly as the chemical develops a negative. 

l’l;e analogy between the pictures in the crystal and the 

I’lt lines made for photography. is, to put it broadly, the 

iliii'eience between pictures reflected in a mirror and pictures 

i 'cd on an undeveloped negative, prepare the picture 

ini the camera takes time, and it is impossible under ordi- 

iiiAty conditions. What is wanted is some life element or 

[auia, as you call it, which we can use to give visibleov 

material body to the invisible— even to the camera-thought 

< n aijon. That we have in Mr. Boursnell. 

' • ... 0 

I think it is more common than you imagine. To carry 

nut Uic analogy — he, or some such medium, is as essential 

a> ilie chemical that develops the negative in ordinary photo- 

;^!a[)hy. Xhe operation is different. But no chemical, no 
no medium, no photograph. We cannot get an 
urii united supply of this element from any medium. To get 
best results you should never let the medium sit for 
nio'e than for three photographs consecutively. Afterwards 
ivi him go out into the sunlight and open air. These will 
''Ptedily make him well and whole again. But we take it 
nut of him, and he would feel ill if we persisted. 
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A CASK OF SPIRIT IDENTITY. 

(liar e Ombniy ^lilan, June, 1908.) 

A J.ADY residing in the township of ('apistrello (pi oviiice 
of Aquila) is strongly endowed with the niediumistic powers 
of clairvoyance and clairaudience. 'rhese powers manilosteil 
themselves for the first time against her will, and through a 
concourse of circumstances ‘ which may one day be made 
public, but which could n'ot well be explained in a few words. 
It should be observed that this lady is scarcely conscious et 
her niediumistic powers, and, therefore, has not exeiLised 
them. 

On November 25th, 1906, when quite awake and in a 
normal condition, she was .sitting reading in her husliand s 
di.spensary, when the /orin of a young woman, dressed iii 
black, appeared before her, and said: “If you wish to do 
something to improve the health of your distant friend'’ (this 
was an allusion to my brother, who was seiiously ill at Naples, 
and who was unknown to the medium by name), “send him 
the recipes I will dictate to you. ’ vShe then compelled the 
medium to ivrite under her dictation three recipes suitable 
lo the complaint! from which my brother was suffering, after 
wl^ch the figure immediately disappeared. The medium 
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was quite i'^norant of the nature of my brother’s disease.’ 
Judgin" from the details of the apparition Vith which the 
medium furnished me, I came to tlie conclusion that the 
the phantom was that of my sicj: brother’s wife, who died 
in 1879, when about 30 years of age, and who was unknown, 
even by name, to the lady living in ( apistrello. 

J wished, however, to make sure if my oonjcotine was 
i'urrect, and so I enclosed in an envelope forty pliotogiaphs 
<)1 living and deceased ladies, placing among them ihe pouiail 
of my deceased sister-indaw. 1 then went to ('apistrello to 
M'C' tlu; medium, taking the photographs \\ it h me. I contri- 
^Ml to aioiise her curio.sity by saying that these photographs 
la longi'd to a friend of mine in the Abru//i. W'hen she a''ked 
)i! mission to e\ainine them 1 handed lliem to her and loft 
'he loom, so as to exclude any possibility of suggestion. 

1 lliei(‘lore mucb si]r[)risecj when, after a shojt inier- 

1 saw lic-r I'oining quickly towards me wiili the j)oi trait 

niy sisiri in-law in her liand. She exclaimed ; ‘‘’I'liis is 
(he m)s!:eri«nis lady 1 saw: she is, howov<T, nioie boaiuifiil 
than in the j)orlrait.” 

from November, 1906,^11110! now the phantom lias tre- 
■liiently aiipeared and given much useful advice. 'I'he apj)eu.r- 
ancts are always unexpected, oci'urring in ca.^es of extreme 
necessity, and though, the medium, when in need of lielp and 
nounsel, has often tried, by sitting in the best possible condi- 
tions and with strong desire to .secure her appearance, she has 
never been succe.ssful. 

It should also be stated that, with the exception t.f my 
‘sister-in-law, the medium had never seeij the form of any 
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departed persorf, even when on several occasions I held sit^ 
tings with her, inwardly desiring the appearance of deceased 
[)ersons connected with me by ties of blood. 

Francesco Praus. Engi?ifer, Naples. 

YORKSHIRE MYSTERY, 

I 

(JoNsiDERAiu.E sensatioii has been created in the Ripon and 
and Harrogate districts of Yorkshire owing to certain un- 
<'anny manifestations in a cottage at Boroughbridge. These 
appear to have occurred only when a 15 year-old school girl 
has been present, a fact which has led to the assumption 
that she possesses mediumistic gifts. 

Mr. W. T. Stead has interested himself in the case, and 
through his influence the girl is now in I.ondon, where tests 
of the phenomena are being made : Florrie Housman is the 
girl’s name, and she is the daughter of a Boroughbridge 
Ubourer: It is stated that 'in whatever part of the house the 
child may be mysteiious noises and rappings are heard. 

Mr. Stead, in conversation with a representative of the 
“Daily News”, said! “After these knockings had been going 
on for some time in the cottage, the little girl was sent to 
stay with relatives twelve miles wayT The knockings began 
again ai this house, and then it was suggested that the girl 
Vas the cause of the noises : Promptly she was sent back 
to her home, and immediately the tapping^began again. 

i. “So great was the interest created,” continued. Mi 
Stead, “that the police were called in, and made thorougl 
investigations. They failed to find a solution, howevei 
'fhen a minister friend of mine posted me particulais ot 
*the case. He himselfmade investigations. He knocked foin 
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tunes on the wall ; and immediately there .came four replies, 
rhen he gave eight knocks, and eight replies resulted. 

“I’his showed," argued Mr. Stead, “that there was intelli 
^eiK'c behind the knocking?. It was clearly established 
tliat no one in the house could have made these answering 
nuises. T4ie girl was fast developing into a serious condition, 
jiK.l was b(^oming nervous and hysterical. In order ro 
her life I telegraphed for her to be brought up to 
I ondon. Since she has been there with her mother the 
knockings and tappings have not been repeated.’’ 

Mr. Stead’s view is that some spirit is trying to com 
iiiunH'ate with living friends through the girl, who, it seems, 
always been more or less clairvoyant, seeing forms and 
shapes invisible to other people. 

A VISION ExVtRIENCK. 

Sn\ii- years ago, in the month of June, I occupied a bedroom 
in a new luuse, of which I was the first tenant. There were 
two windows— a large and small one — opposite each other, 
file large window faced north, and the blind was always 
.diawn ; the small one, being in shadow from a wing, which 
1 injected beyond it a considerable distance, was alwaj’s left 
"I'cn, and the blind drawn up. IMy bedstead was placed with 
ti e head to the east, consequently the southern window was 
‘ n my left, and the northern on my right. 'I'he room was 
tl bi/.e, nearly square, and theie was a space of about two 
between my bedstead and each window, the small 
\vind()w being clear of the foot of my bedstead. 

dne summer morning I was aroused from a deep slumber, 
'*<* 'suddenly that in a second I was wide awake. I was lying 
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on my back, and n\y glance was directed to the left side ol 
the room, where, blocking out the windf)w, stood a lovely 
woman, looking with her liquid, dark, beautiful eyes into mine, 
with such a heavenly smile and expression on her gentle face, 
that I felt not the least shock, or fear. 

She was not in her first youth hut fully matured . was 
about medium height, fairly plump and very flaik : her features 
were beautiful, her skin a deep olive, and her expression and 
exquisite smile were the most tfuchanling that 1 ever saw on 
any human face. .She wore some richly coloured Eastern 
dress reaching to her feet, which I distinctly saw were encased 
in shoes unlike our own or anything 1 had seen before. From 
her head, which it covered, fell in graceful voluminous folds 
to her shoulders, some rich, yet soft, diaphanous, many-colour 
ed material of a creamy ground. Her sleeves and bodice 
seemed to be full, but a black ^tiglit-lilting vest clearly defined 
her waist, 'khe skirt of the dress was also full, and of a soft, 
many-coloured material. I could sec abundant dusky tresses 
under the head dress. 'Phe appearance lasted only a few 
secfuids. .\s J ga/ed the figure be<'amc transparent, and I 
saw the window^ through it, then the outlines speedily vanished, 
and I was alone. If this was a gho’st I shall he plcase«l tu 
ste such a visitoi at any time, hut 1 have never been favoure<l 
with a reappearance of this, or any otlier vision. 

1 looked at my watch; the lime was 3.35 ‘a.m. Is it neceS’ 
sary to add that 1 am a life abstainer, a sound sleeper, and 
do not suffer from nightmare, or take heavy, late suppers ? 
Indeed, in ten minutes from the time the apparition vanished, 
^0 little was I disturbed by it, that I had again fallen asleep. 
— Dora dk Bkke in /“/i’///, March, 6, 09. 
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MOTHER’S FIRST i:\PER 4 ENCE. 

Eurnuam, N. Y., Jan 7, 1909.— ^fy mother, Hannali Morjic, 
passed out December 4, 1907, after an illness of about 
four weeks. Up to the time of her last illness she was, and 
always had been, a most radical, aggressive orthodox, and 
It was a Aiatter of disjmtation between us, often extending int«) 
unpleasantness, I being a Spiritualist. 

However, she sent for me when she was taken sick ami 
icquested me to remain until* the last as she “knew she was 
going to die.” A few days after I had iDcen there the Ladies’ 
Aid, headed by the minister’s wife, called cn masse, after livir 
houis of session, to condole, sympathize and pray for her, 
Hnnouncing lIuiL the minister would be there soon to assist 
m pra)er. My mother greeted them with “fierce” cordiality 
- if you know what that means--and refused both them 
and llu- minlsier the privilege^ saying she was as well pre- 
pared to go as thi‘y or the minister, and, furthermore, she 
<lid not want him to speak over her dead body; that ‘‘Mrs 
Clara Waston t\as going to perform that act.” Everyone 
was astounded, no one more so than 1. 'bhe ladies oi tlie 
Aid brought their visit abrupt close, each one remembering 
some neglected home duty that must be performed, look 
tlieir departure and — never called again. 

After they ha^ gone my mother told me : “Strange 
things have been haj)pening to me all the fall. My mother 
—your grandmotlicr — came to me often, w’as with me at 
limes every day, ‘ doing something ’ over my head. Her 
first coming was several weeks ago. I was lying down witli 
my little shaw'l over my head and face. I was neaily* 
asleep when I heard soft, gentle footsteps commg into the 
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room. I felt the presence of some one close beside me^ 
ind the shawl raised from off my face. I opened my eyes^ 
hut the shawl had not been removed. I raised up and there 
>tood your grandmother. We had^a long talk and she 
told me I was coming to her soon : I have seen the girls 
ind Eddie ” (meaning my two bisters and brother, who [V’.ssed 
iut several years ago). “ They come to me often, no\^ so do 
many of my old schoolmates, and one day my teacher came, 
wringing me an apple from the -old tree that stood in the 
»clioolhouse, yard. It tasted good, too — a great, large, red 
:»ne, We don’t have any like it now. I haven’t seen your 
'athcM- yet, but he will come, they tell me. ” 

My mother talked with me after that fearlessly and frankly 
ihout her going, making little gifts hnre and there, charging 
ne, over and over again, to be kind to my poor epileptic 
brother, whom she was leaving behind. She wanted to hold 
my hand constantly when I was in her room. 

fn the afternoon of December 3rd, about 5 o’ clock, she 
ooktd up suddenly and exclaimed : “The girls are here 
igain, and here comes Asa” (meaning my father). Such 
i happy, pleased expression came over her face, she fell 
nto a (juietude of thought and >vas silent for some time. 
Vt <ast I spoke, saying : “It is time for your medicine.” 
■ihe looked up and replied : “May, what is the use, but I 
rill take it, if you want me to. It will do no good.” Those 
vere her last words. She closed her eyes and slept until 
^ 0’ clock the next morning, when her spirit left the bod)-. 

She has long since promised to write me her experience 
her first going over. I got it the other day, and 
.m more pleased with it than anything else I ever got 
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through my hand. Dr. Henderson, *of Lily Dale, treated 
her in her last illness, and all of the home people at Lily 
Dale are familiar with the occurrence— her antagonism to 
Spiritualism, and the “cliange of heart” in her last moments. 
She had a Spiritualist funeral, or “christening” into the higher 
life. iMrs. Clara Watson, of Jamestown, N. Y., spoke over 
the retrains, Mrs. Maggie Wildrick sang Face to J^'ace, and 
Mrs. Grace Champlin played the piano. Both the latter 
ladies are from Lily Dal(f. — Mk^. 'I'homas Burkk, in the 
Sun Flower, 



NOTES. 

U'ln arc mediums so plentfful in material America and so 
scarce in spiritual India ? The gift of mediuniship is improv 
able by culture. H'hcrc are two parties who take part in spiri 
tual communications, the medium and the communicating 
spirit. The former has very little to do in the production of 
manifestations. He sits (juiet and* the communicating spirit 
does the rest. A person comes to feel that he has slight 
mediumistic powcus. He patiently cultivates the gift, and 
in time becomes a wonderful subject for the performance 
of spiritual manifestations. What he has simph to do is to 
live a good life, and patiently await result. 

'I'he mediums, we said, can impiove iheii power b> 
culture. One who begins us a raj)i)ibg medium, may, at last, 

, help m the materialization of spiiiis. A medium who cannot 
shew his performance in ligiii, can at last do so, by persistent 
practice. 

No man knows how the spit its communicate with men 
below; some spirits only know the secret. The spirits did not 
know before how to mateiiali/e ihemselves. First they began 
with showing shadowy hands, or globular lights. Gradually 
they learpt the secret of creating a shadowy form. They 
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continued to OAperiment and finally m&stered the secret of 
manifesting thenuselves as material men 


But yet they could not appear in light with a material 
form. Nor could they shew themselves as separate entities 
from tlife mediums. Hut gradually these difficulties were over- 
come ai^ now the spirits can not only appear in broad day 
light, but come out of the seance room in daylight for a 
walk in the streets. It is now a common occurrence of the 
medium and the mateiiali/cd spirit shewing themselves at the 
same time. 

firstaspiiit photogratih was taken, even stiiritualists 
I'ould hardl)' believe it to be a fact. But now the secret 
lias been divulged to many spirits and spirit photography 
are now common. In regard to spirit photography iMr. Stead 
has been good enough t(» send us an aiticle which is 
published elsewheie. In ('alciitta, we came across a boy- 
artist who had llie tiowcr of taking the photos of spirits. It 
was all right with him so long as he was not aware that he 
had this {lower ; for |On many occasions when developing 
a plate he came across a shadowy form on it, and» thinking 
that there was something wrong with it he would at once des 
troy it. But as sotm as lie came to know that it was .some 
spirits whose photijs lie had taken he unfortunately gave up 
the pursuit altogether. 

As we have said, in .spiritual manifestations the medium 
has only a passive part, 'fhe spirit has, to learn or find for 
himself how to communicate. lie has now learnt to jpake his 
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presence known men on earth in liundrcds of ways, \\h\\t 
previously he had scarcely half-a-duzcn. 'J'hey are doin^ 
their best to develop this art of communicating. And in limes 
this art may attain the precis^^ness and comprehensiveness of 
science. 

If men are anxious to open communicatif n with tlv. ir 
departed friends, spirits are equally anxious to open cou' 
munication with men on earth. .Stainton Moses, Myei‘«. 
Hodgson and others devotod their lives to enter into ilu 
secrets of the spiritual world and open communication with 
spirits. They are now in the spirit world. And surely tlu y 
^re now doing their best to develop the ait of comnuiniran»'ii 
between man and spirit. 


SwAMi Dh.\rm.^n.\nda M.m^abhar.vi'i, the writer of our 'I'antiic 
articles, was laid up with a serious illness for the last 
six months. ^Ve arc now glad to say that the Swami is in 
a fair way towards recovery and will resume his literary 
avocations in a short time. We may now fairly hope that 
the Swami will bs able to disclose some of the secrets about 
'J'antra not known to the world in our next. 

i 
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. , 4 ( xjvx’lcd b' leather wisdom froni ihc ^was 

':’:n‘<n‘LLd lo find ^<'nl(.^hlnL; else in dir Jhndu Spir:fi.'a/ 

// Id wit, Uic*)C\! lations llirougii land (lauian[;a. 

‘ lie a link* lo him, and our ( ontciuporaiy , 

the inainkslaiioiis Ihroiigh Him “to i^nan hysteria” 
a''.'<a-dinL; to liim, Haiiran^a “.dmwed abundant sij^ns 
i 'kmcnlia.” Spiiitualists, wlio are assailed unfaiily foi be- 
1 >n their plhlosopliy and lacts, ought lo be the last persons 
adopt tile practice of their opponents.* We are^ pained 
‘e see one, ^vhose love of tiuth is very scanty, attacking 
A 
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spiritualisn), tliough he knows nothing; of it. Andrew 
said ill his learned article, that is to say, article full ol 
oracular declarations, that S^urilualisiii Ims not as yet shewn 
any physical manifestation which cannot be accounted h-i 
by tricks. Here he assume^ that he is familiar witli all tht 
inanifestations that ha\e taken [dace in spiril^^d circles in 
America and Europe, since the ad\ciU of spiritualism. I( yr»n 
ask an unfan critic like this how do }ou accjunt for su( h 
manifestations, as a hand of hght wiitim^ the name <1 
Napoleon in the [)icsemc oT Louis Naj>oleon himself and 
his consort, which was done lluoiigh the medlumslii,- 
of ]). 1). Home, he will say it Is all l(lc[ialh\. \\ h) 
does the table move wilhoni any ( (mtact ? It is dm 
to lelei)alh>. How to ai. count for sj>!iil pholo-iaph> ? ll 
tele[>alhy again. It is in lliis luancci i1k> assail s[iiiiuialiMii 
'I'hc wea[)(ai that //;/;/ hus handled to assail the Hindu 
wiilei, who talks of wisdom, is the ''amc. If (lauraiiga wa> 
a mad man how was it that man) millions of men woi 
shipped him and do now as the I»jcauiali(-n of (‘loci ^ ll 
rather going loo far to call ('Hl* mad, whom millions t'f lu'. 
fellow-beings wcasliip as the Coll imainaled, these millions 
living in the land of lluddlja and Sixe Kn’i.hna, and man) <d 
them being as cultured and intelfIgciU as the wiilci in 
fjght We dare say if any one Ifad s[token of a gieat 
medium, in whose gift has faith, in the way he attacks 

Cauranga, he would h.ave denounced the conduct («f such a 
critic as veiy unfair. Let U;^ht first make himself ac 
quainted with the sa)ings and doings of Gauranga and then 
might he be id a position to act as a critic. The w'R), 
gfeat truths are assailed by the ignorant and prejudiced, has^ 
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so chastened our heart that the attacks of Light do not 
take U9 by surprise and we would have taken no notice of his^ 
attacks if he did not profess spiritualism. 

Let us calmly examine the position of the prominent 
personages who have been able to attain to the height of a 
Messiah. think, wc ought to be able to do this without 
losing tempCT, trampling under foot our sense of justice. 
Wc shall only take note of the last three Avatars,— * Jesus, 
Mahomed and (lauranga. Christians do not admit the 
<'!aims put forward lor (iauranga as a iMessiah, nor of 
Mahomed whom the)' consider only a politiral character 
with a good many wives. Indeed, the Christians do not 
admit any other Messiah except Jesus. The Mahomedans 
.lie more liberal, for they admit that Jesus w’as a Messiah, 
till ugh perhaps not so favoured as Mahomed was, is 
die lust Prophet sent to man by* Clod, and that no others 
wi'iild ever be .sent thereafter. 'I'he Hindus arc more liberal 
Ilian both the Christians and the Mahomedans. Tor, 
li ey say God sends Mcssia>, in all a.gcs, to all countries 
when necessary. Thus we Hindus have no objection to 
admit the claims to Messiaslyp of either Mahomed or Jesus 
Cl. list. Indeed, we are bound to admit the divine chara(;tei 
of these two, since millions liave done and arc doing so 
As for Gauranga, let it i)e borne in mind that even during his 
life time he was wursbi[)pcd as God incarnated by myriads 
of men, not ignorant fishermen, nor plundering Beduins, 
but the highest pandits of India, who founded and developed 
the Naya and Vedanta philosophies as also that of the Geeta, 
considered by large number of people, to be the greatest book 
in the world. 
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Whatever coilntries the Christians have visited, they have 
converted the inhabitants thereof. How is it that they have 
failed in India — India which is governed by a Christian 
race of irresistible physical pov/cr ? 1'he reason is that, ('hiist 
has revealed no truth which was not known to the people 
of India, and this we say fully believing in the d//ine mission ’ 
of Jesus. His great work was to develop and rectify the 
ten commandments of the Jewish Piblc. His highest eflbri, 
the Sermon on the Mouht, has very little of religion in it : 
it is the penal code of divine government. What he says is, 
do this and do this not, if you do this you will get your 
reward, or if you do this you will get your punishment. 'The 
highest thing that he said was that the right check should 
be turned when the left is smittbn. .Mind, this he .said, luit 
did he shew it in practice? It i.s easy to issue a commend 
but it is difficult sometintes to obey it. To say, love Cod 
is easy, but to do so is rather diflicult, and in tlie career 
of l.ord Jesus, we do not see any one instance of the 
unassailed cheek being turned to the enemy or of an enei.‘^y 
being loved in.stead of being hated. 

but such incidents are lum^erous in the career of 
(hAiianga. Jngai and Madhai, eousins, were the city ( ons 
table.s of the learned and populous city of Nadia, which was 
bigger than Calcutta of the piesent da^', under the Mussalman 
sovereign of (laur. They drank lifjuur, and then not only 
committed horrible atrocities, such as open robbeiies with 
the help of a fierce band of robbers whom they maintained, 
but they also murdered women, men and children. They were 
considered “tin; greatest sinners in the world.” The citizens 
liljlowod them to do all these because they had no help. 
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A\’cll, r.ord Gaiiriin^a flourished then and his followers 
had come to regard him as the Saviour of mankind. The Lord 
commanded two of his followers, Nityananda and Plaridas, 
ascetics, to preach the religion of the (lod of f.ovc, Sree 
Krishna, to the citizens; “Go from door to door” was the 
command, to the depr.ivcd fust and awaken in them 
tiK* sense of their fallen condition.” 

Just realize here the consciousness of power shewn by the 
I. Old. A command like that, vh., to go and save the greatest 
sinners, the Russian C’/ar cannot issue. Nityananda and 
Halidas had no doubt in their mind, that bearing the 
message of the l.ord, they would prove irresistible. They 
did prove so to all but they failed with Jagai and Madhai. 

AVhen Nitayc and Haridas paid a visit to the two cousins 
named above, they weie icpulscd. They wcie told to mind 
llicir own business. They again went, and the cousins “willi 
lethal weapons in hand pursued the fleeing ascetics.” The 
tuo preachers came to the Lord and told him that they had 
failed with Jagai and xMadhai ; that as this had been known 
in the city, it had very much spoiled their cause. They 
sdd, “Lord, Lord, give us* these two sinners, so that we 
c;ui take them to the citizens as witnesses to your divfne 
mission.” “Yes,” said llte Lord, “let us go.” And the Lord, 
with a large number (ff followers, went to the cousins to 
convert them. To ordinary men, the method adopted by the 
Lord would appear somewhat silly and ridiculous. Fancy, 
he was going dancing and singing hymns to the fierce robbers 
for the purpose of converting such incorrigible sinners. And 
the usual result followed ; the two cousins came forward with 
an armed force, and assaulted the party. Madhai, whf) warf> 
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the fiercer of the two, look a piece of broken jar lying in the 
street, and flung it with unerring aim at Nitaye, who was 
in advance of the party. Jiladhai then took up another 
piece 1‘or the same purpose, but this time his cousin caught 
hold of his hand and said, “What do you do ? Don't you 
see they are God’s servants?” Madhai was tl/us restiained, 
but the first piece had done its work, for it struck the fore- 
head of Nitaye with great force, blood spurting out like 
water. Just then the Lord with his party arrived. Seeing 
the state of affairs he addressed Madhai, who, restrained by 
Jagai, was trembling with rage, in these words : “Nitaye is an 
ascetic, and is thus precluded from holding lethal weapons. 
He meant only your good. And Madhai, are you not tired of 
committing sin? Do you know' you will have to render an 
account of your misdeeds [o your Creator ?” 

Madhai saw before him the divine figure of the Lord, 
and he felt himself cowed. In a moment he was filled with 
remorse and fear, and he fell at the feet of the Lord and 
prayed for mercy. 

The Lord retreated a step, and said that he had no power 
to forgive him, it was Nitaye alone, w'hom he had offended, 
who could do so. Upon this Nitaye said, “if that be the 
<'ase, 1 forgive ^ladhai with all my heart, nay, if I have ever 
^ -done any meritorious act I transfer its reward to him.” 
Saying this, he gave a warm embrace to Madhai. The two 
cousins henceforward became the humblest of the Lord’s 
devotees, and their piety made them objects of veneration to 
their contemporaries. This was about four hundred and 
twenty-five years ago, and their descendants are now known aa 
deVout followers of the Lord. 
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Tiiere are very many instances in wliicl) tlie l.ord 
• onquered by love those who came to assail him or his 
^bllowers. I'lie grandson of the King of Haur, who was a 
^lussalman, was llie governor Nadia, and he persecuted the 
\ aidmavas, that is to say, the followers of the Lord, and 
the Loid in return brought him to his fold by his irresistible 
Jove. ^ 

In rhrihtian <'ountries they talk of living “('hrist-life.” 
W l)at peculiaiity there is in the li/e of the Prophet, we know 
not. He lived like other men, only he preached. Hut thou- 
sands preached in India. 'I'he Buddhists again not only 
preached in India, hut in Thibet, ('entral Asia, ('hina, Japan, 
<'orea and America, and they were thoiough ascetics. A 
zealous Lhiistian is now living a “('hrist-life” in India for the 
] HU pose of eonvoi'ting the heathen, lie has taken a blanket 
lur liis eovei and a rag for his h^ins. He sleeps under trees 
ovvasionally. Rut this is not living ('hrist-life, rather this 
IS living the life of an Hindu ascetic. Christ had good 
<'lothe3, alt the good things of life, and never had a blanket 
and a piece of rag to cover himself. Of course (Christ was 
divine, but yet he lost temper, and even went to the 
length, in his indignation, of refusing to save a class of 
•dinners. 

0 

\Vc have read the expression ‘H'hrist-lifc” in the writings 
of (.’hristians. The same writers have exjdained what they 
mean by it. 'I'lie account of the Christian, who is now 
living his so-called Christ-life in India, w’ould go to shew that 
he is not living a (Jhrist-life as it is generally understood 
in Christian countries but the life of a Hindu ascetic. 
Indeed, his Christ is like a Hindu saint, whil^^ vIpvvc 
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of thf* Clirislian? .generally iTgartlinj^ him are (luile ditTeieiil 
'i'he following lines will shew whal they mean by Clni.^i 
life in Christian rounlries : — 

'I’jic Son of (lod«[,^oc.s forth to wai 
A Idngly rrown l(* gain, 

His blofxl-red hannei streams af.ii 

\\ ho hjliows in the train ? / 

So (’li!i>^t I', (iescnhial a- a Knight errant going t(t lighi 
with tl:e de\ il and his followei^ (diaries J;rc\ei who ([uolf' 

e 

the abo\e lines in his uitich' in /hAf;/,r, r)en\rr, head( I’f 
“If (1n ist should ( ome to Dein er,*’ cvplains wlial is meant 
by (dirist going to war. He brings Chiist to Denvei in 
this fashion . “('hnsi (annes U) Dmner like other well-diesstal 
gcntleim.-n su’iplied wiiii money uioiigh to meet the L\pen.si\i 
hotel reijuireinents of our pseiido-eivili/ation. His Chilsl 
is tlius m.t like ilie Chiisiiaigwho is ivtw in India ttieadiijig 
the gospels to the heathens, with a lilankct ioniul his bod) , 
and a rag round his loin^, sleeping aneler the trees and living 
u[)on i>aie sLiii^islt nee, like a Hindu as('elic. To (jiattf 
again Mr. Ihe \er . “All tlu: iet>()rlei.s would want to iuteuiew 
him, and lu^ wouhl piobahly w’lilc aiticles foi the patters. ’ 
We are not icld for how miuli eeduinn. Clnist wenid 

then “bile a hall for his lectures,” but the t)eo[)le w'oulj 
compel the eity genernment to allow'* him its useMvilhoui 
payment. W'e do not see why should Uh'dst need this favor, 
having a purse well-filled with mone*y. (ihrist then liegins 
his attaek in “burning w'ords,’’ unfit for publication, feu* the 
reporters w’oiild, no doubt, apjnehending libel suits, “translate* 
it into gentle terms.” But wanild (dirist agree to this soften 
ing of his fierce language? No, he would “re-iterate them 
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with greater force.” These fierce denunciations would be 
telegraphed from America and the whole wculd he thrown 
topsyturvy. 

The orator ('.lirist, thi-^ slern, aggressive and uncompro 
mising saviour, who gives lectures, interviews reporteis, 
writes news{)aper articles, for the purpose of saving men, is a 
Cl nature of^lhe fierce ('hristian races of the West, who make 
him after their (nvn model. We have, no doubt, he w'as 
gentler than that. If the Hind^i had the piivilcge, he would 
(lave created (ihrist after the model of Ciauranga, passive 
and persuasive, not compelling men by fierce denunciation 
or an appeal to their fears, but moving them by “melting" 
words, w'ords of sympathy and love. Wiiat Ciauranga actiiall) 
did is in record, thousands of his followers ha\ing left a vi\i(l 
description of the Lord and his mode of conversion. So 
we have not to resort to our imagination for his pictiiro. 
He never approved of appealing to crowds, thus airogating 
suiieriority to tlic addressed, which developed vanity and ar 
roganec. He never appealed to the fears of men and held up 
to them tortures of hell for the purpose of inlluencing them, 
-but he moved the depraved b) his profound pity and love 
tor them. The sight of il fallen creature so violently affecteil 
him that “he would weep out-right and roll on the gi'ound 
in the anguish of his soul like a man bitten by thousand 
scorpions.” The sinner, seeing so much sympatliy and love 
tor him, would be violently moved and then he would sit* 
by the Lord and address him thus : “Be comforted Lord, 
t shall never again give you this pain. Help me ; henceforth 
I shall turn a new* page in my life.” And he w’Oiild be a 
(3enitent first, and a saint afterw'ards. 
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The Christians accuse the Mahomedans of following a 
■fjrophet who carried a sword. But the Christians have given 
A vitriolic pen and a fiery tongue to their own prophet, and 
we do not see much difference fietween a sword and a tongue 
like that which burn and W’ound. It is no fault of Christ 
that his fierce followers have given him such a tongue and 
j)en for the purpose of carrying his “blood-red banner’’ and 
•earning “a kingly crown.” 



mE WATSEKA WONDER. 

s^s 

•Spjri 1^ take possession of ihe*bot]y of the medium, and thus 
-<'ome in contact with the material world. When the pos- 
session is complete the communications do not contain mis- 
lakes. But complete possessions are rare ; even Mrs. Piper, 
when .slic is entranced, relain.s a pojtion of her independence, 
and hence mistakes sometimes occur even in her commu- 
nications. In cases of complete possession, the spirit makes 
the body of the medium his own* entirely, and thus be can 
talk or write without committing a mistake. What is called 
“obsession’' proper is a (|uite diflerent thing. In cases 
^if obsession proper the spirit lakes possession of the body 
fjilirely, and then makes it its permanent liome. The 
medium, when thus aftlicjted, has to he cured, and the spirit 
or ghost expelled with the helj) of those who are known as 
ghost-doctors in this country. * 

The most wonderful case of possession, of which wc have 
any record, is that of Lord Gauranga, the Messiah or Avatar. 
Mis body would be taken possession of by the Lord God Him- 
self. The next in importance, we believe, is that of Lurancy 
Vennum whose body was taken possession of by Mary Roff. 
A short account of this wonderful case appeared in a recent 
issue of our magazine. But the Austin Publishing Company, 
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Rochester, New York, has issued a book entitled “Tiie 
Watseka AVonder” in which a most complete account of 
the case is given. Every one who can read, ought to possess 
a co[)y of this most wonderffd brochure, 'bhe A\’atseku 
aise proves conclusively llie grand truth that men live after 
death. ^ 

Lurancy A’ennum felt ([iieer and gradually developed, 
it appeared to outsiders, signs of insanity. Doctors failed 
to do her any good : and if was at last resolved to send 
her to a lunatic asylum, 'rhere ^^a^ in the city, a gentleman 
named Asa. H. Rc^ff, who believed the ca'^e to be one ot 
“possession” and. after mucli persuasion, he obtained the 
consent of Miss Vennum’s father t(' \isit her and bring witi'. 
him Dr. Stevens. This Dr. Ste\cns had e\[)cricncc of .siu'li 
cases. The two ge'ntlemfn, Mr. Roff and Dr. Steveii.s repaiieil 
to the residence of Mr. Yemujm which was a little wa}' out 
the city. Dr. Stevens was an entire sliangci to the famil). 
The young girl satin an oidinary chaii, with staring eyes, 
looking every way like an old hag. She appeared .savage and 
sullen, called her father, “Old Black Dick” and her molliei 
“Old Granny.” The doctoi asked her name. She said, 
“Katrina Hogan” though her name \va^ I.urancy \Tnnum 
;rhe following conversation ensued het\vecn the patient and 
the doctor 

“W'ho arc you ?” 

'“Katrina Hogan," 

“How old?” 

“Si.xty-three years,” 

“Where from ?” 

“Germany.” 
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•"‘How long ago?"’ 

“Three days.” 

“How did you come ?” 

“Through the air.” 

“How long will you stay ?” 

“Three ^weeks,” 

'J'hiis they talked and talked, for a considerable lime. 
Sud<len]y the girl ^Yas taken possession of by a better influence, 
for she began to converse wifli the grace and sweetness 
of an angel. She said, or rather the good spirit said through 
her, that the spirits who controlled her were evil. It would 
he better if she were controlled by a better and higher 
^pirit. 'i'he spirit further said, tlierc were a great many good 
Miirits there who would be glad to take possession of her 
t;ody, -and began to describe these better spirits. Thus the 
‘'pirit gave description of pei softs long since deceased, some 
',ven tlu: girl had never known, but who were known by older 
oersons present. The s[)irit again said that there was one who 
'lesired to come. On being asked if he knew who it was, he 
s'lid ; “Her name is Maiy Roff.” Mr. Roff being present, 
'•aid : “That is my daiigl^ter, Mary Koff is my girl. \Vhy, 
‘•he has been in heaven twelve years. \'es, let her come, we 
will be glad to have har come-. ’ Mr. Koff assured the father 
‘.hat Mary was good iind intelligent and would help her in 
•^very way she could, stating further that Mary used to Ij€‘ 
■'Ubject to conditions like herself. 

Thus Mary Roff came into the body of Lurancy Vennum, 
and Miss Vennum, then no longer the daughter of Mr. 
Vennum, but of ]\lr. Roff, came to the, house of the latter 
(Mr. Roff). In this manner l^Iary Roff, in the, bod^ of 
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Lurancy Veununi^ remained with her father Mr. Roff, in hi*? 
house, for three months and ten days, or about loo days. Slie 
gave full satisfaction to her mother, father, brother, sisters 
relations and neighbours that«she was no other than Maiy 
Roff. A detailed account of this case has appeared in the 
book named above. 

A few copie.s of this extraordinary book hifs been ^ent 
to us for sale. 'rho‘'e who want it must be prompt. It-- 
American pi ice is 35 cents, liesides postage, its equivaleiii- 
value in Indian money being Rupee c»ne and annas two, \'. I* 
charges and [loslage extra. 



TANJ’RAS AND THE TANTRIKS. 

Chapter — yVl[. 

X'lNDICTlVK SlMKILs AM) THEIR A'j:NT;EANC!: I'l’OX MJ‘N. 

'I'lii: 'rantrik sages and seers have divided the spirits into 
\arious classes according to their conduct and character, acts 
and forms. The spirits of good and evil nature have theii 
names mentioned in the 'Pantrik books and they can be easily 
distinguished by their communications with men or by theii 
arts and works. The most notable or prominent among 
lilt spirits of all classes are the following 

(i) Brahmadaitya ; (2) Pret ) (3) Pisach ; (4) luuidu) (5) 
Khechav) (6) Al(ika\ (7) Befah (8) Ka/jafi^ha\ (9) PPisi] (lo) 
tSakhim or Sajik/ii\{{\) Pretni\ (12) J/icru and (13) Basfoo. 
''I'hc “.Sakhinis” are female ghosts and popularly called “Sakl: 
ehinnis” in licngal and North-Western Provinces and “Sankce" 
in Iran and on the Pci;>ian borders, d'hc “Kandas” appear iji 
most hideous forms.^ They are the only spirits that cannot 
laugh nor smile, d’he ‘Trets” and “Pisaches” are exceedingly^ 
inischievousand vindictive. The *‘Sakchinnis” and “Pretnis” aie 
ferocious and the “Pastoo” ghosts are obedient, inoffensive and 
docile. “Brahmadaityas” are sometimes benevolent and some- 
times revengeful. “Kaljanghas” are alwa)s found to be angry 
and terrible. “Jherus” are found in bamboo groves. The*‘Nisi'^ 
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ghosts appear only at night and wake up men and women, 
especially boys and girls, under false pretences and induce 
them to follow the ghost at nigjit. 'Hie “Alokas” are very swift 
in motion like the will-o-the-wasp or the Ignus Fatuus. 'J'he 
best of all spirits are ‘‘Bctal” and ‘•Rliechar.” 'I'hey appear 
only to do good to men and unfold earthly and spiritual sec- 
jcts to those for whose beneHt they make llieir appearance. 
'I'hese ghosts instruct, advise, warn, predict and direct in a 
wonderful manner and many a time speak like angels. 

'The adepts among the Tantnks know the nature of the 
spiiits and so they can easily combat with them, if necessary, 
according to the powerful kriya's and nuviit'as mentioned in 
the 'J'antra Sastras. 'I'he folK)wing is a startling but faithful 
and interesting account ol a might) and vindictive spirit whose 
name was Ram Sad.iy when he was a living man on mundane 
earth. lAampIes of conduVl and < haracter of spirits of (/ther 
classes will be described hereafiei With those who do no: 
believe in the e\istence of a spii.t woild, 1 have no (luaire), 
and I do not write for them, hiit here is an example the 
veracity of which 1 am fully prepaied to maintain. 

Ram Saday’s life reads like a, romance. As long as this 
f-Xtriurrdinary man lived in the mundane world U'i a mortal, he 
passed his days like a pi(nis devoted and knew^ nothing else 
< xcej)t benevolence .ind godliness. \Fhen he breathed his 
I’ast, he turned out to be a \ Indictive ghost end a wonderful 
<'ieature of the first water, lie was all vengeance after his 
death. The following !■> the true and startling story of his 
terrible vengeance, even the vengeance which he wreaked upon 
one wliom he 1 k\| 1 loved dearly like his son and who was fed 
and clothed by him during his life-time. The story is a great 
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iiioral and spiritual lesson, for it teaches men in convincingly 
sincere language to hate sin and to eschew inicjuitics and to 
remember the unassailable fact that sinners can never and 
nowhere escape without suffering the evil consecjiiences of 
their iniquitous acts and unrighteous deeds. 1 hope the 
j)iecious spiritual lesson of this truthful story will not be lost 
upon the young readers who feel inclined to trust in their 
powers, and reject God, Guru, elders and the Masters, at their 
jdeasure. 

In Konpash — Ivamarpara, a Urge and anc’enl village in 
the District of Burdwan in Bengal, which is well known for 
!s excellent hardwares and finest cutleries, there I’vcd a Hindu 
i/mLleman, Ram Saday Karmakar by name, who became a 
j t.llionaire by purchasing some shares in a thuwing trading 
concern of his time. His pious wife died childless, and as 
he ivas a man of religious turn of mind, he was determined 
not to marry for tlie second time# Ram Saday expressed a 
lesire to wind up his trading business and to rest content 
with the handsome income which his properties yielded at the 
tune. He began to pass his days like a holy ascetic. 

About six months after the death of his wife, Ram Saday 
went to the house of his widowed sister who lived in a village 
about four miles off from his house. His sister who had ynly 
a son, Mahesh Chundej by name, was then struggling against 
poverty and there was, no one in her small village to help her 
in any way. Ram Saday asked her to sell the few acres of , 
land which she possessed and to come with her son at his 
house to live with him. The woman consented and both the 
mother and the son came to Ram Saday 's house in no time. 
Ram Saday was, as I have already said, a very pious man and 
B 
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he loved his sister and nephew witliull his heart and soul. Ir» 
fad, he left everything at their disposal. He devoted his lime 
in prayer and public good. «Many of his hours weie spent iji 
divine contemplation. 

On a certain auspicious day, Ram Sada) galliered all tlic 
principal men of the \illage at liis house and solemnly declared 
before them (of his own accord) that he would bequeath aP 
h:s movable and immovaklr j)ropertie> to his sister's sc'U 
(Mahesh Chunder) on his death, but he would reserve tlu 
proprietory right of the same to hiim-eir till luh Iasi mome.'^ 
during which time all the poweis ol a r-ropridc r should lie 
eKctciscd by him or under his guidance. 

/^couple of \tars heiu'c, Rim Saday l(»Id his sisl.i. n.-i^hew, 
friends ajtd relati\es that he had made up his mind to [uoc. 
h* Puri in Oiissa on a pilgiimag*- Pur, wh.ic'h r- taherwi^-. 
called Jagannath, is a larg.* ancient and vicred ( it\ ('f ereat 
religions im[H)rtanre to the Hindoos. Jt co^da.^^ a veiy 
ancient and cehUrateil shrine which is vi-^ili-d hv a large 
concourse of Himloos e\eM\ month, nav alm(->t < \eiy iKiv . 
!:Somc of the villager*- of Ram .‘^ac^iN aLu c^pre'"i d a tvC 

a(a‘(?mpany him to Puri to which he ('on rented. 

One morning. Ram Saday and ’his men staiud fiom 
Kamarpara and began to walk throug'h llic load. 'Pheic wa^- 
‘ no railway communication at that tim.e a- far a^ Puri and so the 
pilgrims had to tra\el on hx't through the Old Grand 'I’runh 
Road which still exists in JJengal and Orissa. 'ITiC period 
required by pilgrims for a jouincy from kamarpara to I'uri 
was over a monvh, and the journey was as tedious and expen 
bi\^c as it was dangerous and troublesome. 
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'rhurc were small chuitefs or shops at which the pilgrims 
used to take rest and cook their meals. Ram Saday’s party 
(ronsisted of himself, his nephew (Mahesh), two priests, one 
Piiahmin rook, a couple of servants and twenty co-villagers. 
Maliedi was a married man but he was very cunning and 
aviiieiou^. His wife and mother did not accompany Ram 
S.ahy. 'I'hey were left at Kamarpara to look after Ram 
S idj) I iollh;. 

Om the eleventh day, when the pilgiiins were taking rest 
ai a / 'mfteCy the wicked and ungiateful Mahesli retired to a 
s'l!;! c) place and began to think thus witin'n himself : It is. 
Ini ' lint my maternal uncle (Ram Saday) has piomised to 
Ix pirUii all his properties to me on his death, hut Heaven 
ki'.' ss when this man will breathe his List, tie is a strong, 
;md capitally healthy man, aiAl moreover, he does not 
L’Imw ‘,in or evil, and, therefore, where is the certainty of 
thi> in. in\ death in a short time? I (vinnol e\()ect him to 
cn- l/.fore I finish my youth. If Ram Sada) ('ontinues 
t' Ibe another twenty years, 1 will then hecoiiH* ([uite an 
J L* man and my youth wjl) then vanisii. What is the use 
<'* mlieriting another’s property in an old age -an age tn 
' "L ' !i tile period of cnjo)^nent passelh away and the energies 
'<nd desires decline. It* is not good to sacrilice my youth 
'Vai bi-auty in poverty. Let me then kill my maternal 
(Ram Saday) and become absolute owner of his 
j-nmerties so that I may enjoy them in my youth. 

d'he wicked Mahesh at last made up his mind to take away 
IIk' life of Ram Saday by foul means. A ft ir a few halts at 
c/'.v/Avy by the roadside, the pilgrims entered into aflargej 
Milage and took rest at a Travellers’ Home which was erected 
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by a benevoleiA Hindoo Raja for the benefit of the pilgrims. 
The wicked Mahcsh now went to a shop-keeper and bought 
a poisonous metal which h^ reduced to powder and mixed 
with the meals which Ram Saday ate. In a few hours, Ram 
Saday died and it was given out that he had died of (diolera. 
No one, except Mahesh, could know anything of the real 
cause of Ram Saday’s sudden death. ]\Iahesh never disclosed 
his wicked intentions to any one, not even to his wife. 
However, the dead body was properly cremated by the side 
of the road and the pilgrims left for Puri. 

When the men retuined to Kamarpara, the hypocrite 
Mahesh Chunder began to beat his breast, tear his hair, put on 
sack cloth and weep most plaintively before the people of tlu: 
village. The villagers thought that Mahesh was so sever 
shoked at Ram Sada) s death that he would commit suicide in 
no time if not properly consoled, and the good people of 
the village, headed by the High Priest, began to cheer him 
up, and by and by Mahesh seemed to forget everything. 

The sradh ceremony of the deceased Ram Saday had yet 
to be performed, and therefore all necessary arrangements 
for its performance, according <to Hindoo scriptures, w'v.ra 
fidished and the ceremony was duly gone through. Next day 
.about two hundred and fifty Hrahmihs were invited, to take 
their mid-day meals at the house of Mahesh. The Brahmins 
came and took their seats as usual, and when the eatables 
were about to be distributed among them, the two large 
store rooms in which they were kept in safe custody were 
opened by the cooks. The rooms were locked up from 
outside and the keys were with Mahesh himself. In one of 
the iDoms, two large and black dogs with a bitch were seen 
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eating the various articles of food and spc/iliyg them. In the 
second room were found animal bones, human filth, beef, 
blood, hair and nails lying on the floors. On hearing of what 
liad happened, the hungry l^rahmins left the place and 
returned to their respective homes witliout taking meals 
and so all the eatables were thrown away and the rooms 
weie purified by being washed with sacred waters and 
Money was given to the liralunins in exchange of 
meal.s and special prayers were •offered to Ood in the rooms 
which were defiled by dogs and with [)rohibitcd articles. 

J'en months since the death of Ram Saday, the widowed 
mother of Mahesh died of fever and when her sradh cere- 
nioii) w’as finished, the lirahmins were again invited to dine 
at the house of Mahesh Clumdei. 'I'his time Mahesh and 
his men took special care against pollution and spoliation of 
food. Great precautions were tijcen beforehand and many 
able men of the village were engaged to supervise over every 
matter. 'Fhe eatables, including bread, vegetables, sweet- 
meats, fruits, milk, sugar, pulses and numerous other things, 
were [iroperly and carefully stoied up in a big hall, the doors 
• and windows of which were closcil and locked up, the 
outside walls being kept surrounded b\ a band of ^oung 
and energetic men /lio were specially recommended to 
Mahesh for their goo^ conduct and proverbial watchfulness. 
'I’here was not a single hole anywhere to enable even a rat or 
a mole to pass through. 

Now, when the Brahmins sat for dinner and the cooks 
v)pened the door of the hall in the presence of Mahesh and 
several other gentlemen, behold ! the eatables were seen 
polluted and spoiled. There were bones, blood, filth, dust 
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and offals from butchers’ shop in almost all conspicuous 
•c liners and crt;vices of the hall. The hungry and unlucky 
Brahmins felt amazed at this strange spectacle and returned to 
their homes as disappointed as before. 

Now, the headmen of fnc village convened a i)iivate 
meeting at the house of Mahesh and arrived at the ('or.c lu 
sion that the house was a haunted one and that it should be 
sanctified by a homa ceremony to be performed by the 
Pandits. The priests and the Pandits were sent for and 
when they came they made preparation for the //.' vdiu-h 
was duly finished in a few days. But behold I no sooner 
had the Pandits and the iiriests gone a little way of!, than 
bricks, bones, stones and offals began to fall into th.e 
compound of Afahesh Chunder’s house. On the following 
day, broken furniture and pieces of burnt wood and human 
skulls foil down within a room, and on the third day human 
filth was seen in the kitchen hall. Thus every day the 
house \vas disturbed and the inmates were all taken up by 
exceeding fear ar.d anxiety. One of the maid-seiwviits 
reported that she had seen a jet black man, very tall in 
appearance, ivalking on the roof of the building. Another 
day a male servant said that he had seen Ram .Saday talking, 
with a ghost in one of the rooms of the house. 

A'lahcsh Thunder was now advised to send for some 
Brahmins who were residing at Benares, for these men weni 
well known to the public as great exorcists. The Brahmins 
came and they did every thing needful which they could do 
according to their abilities, but the “strange disturbances, 
instead of abating continued with renewed vigour and the 
‘Cnlire village was filled with consternation. 
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In a couple of weeks hence, Maliesh Chunder’s wife fell ifl. 
Her case grew worse day by day. Many Indian and European 
physicians pronounced her disease to be “immedicable and 

mcurable.” 'J'he woman became affected with a disease 

» 

which no doctors could correctly diagnose. She looked hko 
a lunatic after her recovery from fever. 'J'he physicians lett 
her as a hopeless patient and (piietly went away. The woman 
became rude and violent. She climbed up trees and plucked 
Iriiits and flowers and .sat on the branches. Beautiful plants 
•)f the garden were destroyed by *lier and nobody ventured 
• o come near the woman .^he would jump into water and 
Mvim and try to catch fish. iNfany a lime she attempted to 
take away the life of her husband and burn all the clothes 
:n the house. One day tlie woman said : “I have seen Ram 
^'aday and he has spoken to me face to face. His spint 
•s now within me and I am the once dead Ram Saday in flesh 
.ind blood again.” No man could understand what she said 
and therefore no human being dared approach her. 

1 he villagers now told Mahesh that his wife had been 
“possessed” and that most expert exorcists should bo sent 
tor without the least possible delay. In a few weeks, exorcists 
began to come from I >acca»Burdwan, Midnaporc and many 
other plaf^'cs, and they did everything that lay in their p^wer 
to cast out the evd spirit? but the woman’s case showed no 
onprovement. She grev^ more turbulent and troublesome. At 
last she became so terribly violent that the e.xorcists now • 
feared to come near her. Some of them were severely beaten 
by the woman and one of them was very brutally stoned and 
abused. A great exorcist who came from Bankura had his 
left hand bitten by tlie woman with her tgeth, and so the 
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party of e\f>rcibts run away from the village with no desirtr 
to return. 

At last t!.e celebrated Ganga Moira was sent lor. Thi> 
n:an was the mightiest exorci.st of his time in India. Ganga 
Moira, whose name is almost a household word in Bengal, 
was a native of Naihati in the district of 24 1‘ergunnas. He 
came to Kamai[>ara in no time and took up the case c>t 
Mahc-^h C'hunder b wife in ^-ight earnest. 

The celebrated Ganga Modak (or Moira) was an extraordi 
nary man. He was more wonderful than his w'onderful 

feats. He was the ablest Masters of Spirits and it is said 

about him th.at he used to set spirits to catch spirits. Ganga 

iModak earned much money by e.xorcism and he became a 
wealthy man in a few years. His grandson is still alive. His 
name is Binode Biliary rModak. I'liis man now lives in 
Calcutta. 

Now, wi e:i th’s Ganga Modak came to Mahesh ('hander’s 
In. use, he v/us told all the facts about his wife. Ganga 
A.oira said “I will make her all right in no time. You 

need not be anxious for her. •! know perfectly well how' t(» 
cust out evil .spirits.” Mahesh said, “ My wife is a zenana 
lady ; she erm not came out of l^r room nor can she see a 
stranger. I shall feel much obliged if >ou take the trouble 
' of curing her without touching her bod> or entering into my 
private apartment.” Ganga Moira said, “I will not touch her 
body, but she will presently come here of her own accord 
and touch my person. I will compel her to be present here 
and sit before me and herein lies the beauty of the occult 
science twhich I have learnt with diligence. 
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'I’he leading men of the village and^a large number of 
spectators even from neighbouring villages, came there to 
witness the wonderful powers of Gangaram which they had 
been hearing of from a long period. Now, when all the men 
and women took their seats propel ly, Gangaram asked 
Mahedi the name of his wife. Mahesh said “My wife’s name 
is Kamini.'’ Mahesh (blunder’s wife was then in the zenana 
which wai. a building about five hundred feet off from the 
plaLC where Gangaram was seated. Since the arrival of 
(.anga, the woman became so violent and troublesome that her 
liands and feet had to be tied with a long and strong ro[)e and 
she was kept alone in a small room in the female a[)artment. 
Now', Gangaram asked Mahesh to bring a small wooden 
plank, siiuare in size, and some (lowers and sacred leaves. 
When tlv'se were brought, Gangaram took a piece of chalk 
and painted the plank with sorfie mystic diagrams and then 
lingaii to utter mystic spells and to worship the Goddess Ivali. 
\\ iieii all this was done, the exorcist exclaimed thus for three 
tunes, “ Kamini I Kamini ! Ramini ! I want thee to come 
liere and sit before me.” No sooner had he uttered these 
w()rds than the w'ornan (NWiesha’s wife) broke off her ties and 
i aiiie running with dishevelled hair and in a half nude* state. 
She came and sat upon the painted plank. The spectators were 
idl seized with awful amazement and Mahesh began to 
tremble with fear. The woman did not feel shy to laugh and 
.sing before the public. When Gangaram told her to remain 
quiet, she stopped, and then the following interesting conver 
sation took place between the e.\orcist and the girl. 

Gangraram.— Now, tell me your name. You must speak 
truth and nothing but truth. I want you to speak abs^olute 
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truth. If you do otherwise or try to deceive me I will presently 
drink your blood. 

Woman. — My name is R.im Saday Karmakar. Mahesh Is 
my sister’s son. 

Cl. --What are you ? 

W.— What am 1 ? What a silly (pieslion this ! ! I am 
sole proprietor of this buiklini; and the yonder fields and all 
movable and immovable properties which are now owned by 
Mahesh. 

(}. — What has l'>roui;ht \ou here? 

W. — Wah ! What has brought me here ? Am I not rlglu- 
ful owner of this estate* ? Have I no liglit to come to ley 
own house and look aficr the things as they arc ? 

G. — Have you not bc<iueat]icd all your properties to 
Mahesh ? 

W. — No. (.’erlainly nol- 'Plre wicked Mahesh has take-o 
possession of my estate by foul means. I have been killeil 
by this rascal, and he should be punished with double veii- 
geance. 

G. — How did he kill you ? 

W. — He mixed poison witli c'ook^'d rice and gave mo tlio 
food to eat. He poisoned me to death. 

G. — Where did it take place ? ^ 

W. — On my way to Puri on pilgrimage. 

G. — How many men know of it ? 

^V.— None else except Mahesh. 

G. — What do you want to do at present ? 

W. — I am the spirit of Ram Saday seeking after vengeance. 
I am here to take my revenge on IMahesh. I will not leave 
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>4.his place until lie reliiKiuishes the false ownership of my estate. 
He must satisfy me ; he must atone for his ^ins. Wherever 
he goes, I will haunt him and he will never be happy in liis 
life. Sins and inicjuities have their consecjucnces and he must 
aiffcr. If he dives deep into the ocean or conceals his perst)n 
in the cave of a mountain, I will haunt him there. 

(cingaram and all spectators v/ho were present there, in 
elusive of Mahe.sha's friends and relations, were greatly 
astonished to hear all this from the woman’s mouth. When 
ihc; men asked Mahesh to explain* Idahcsh began to slied tears 
and to beat liis bre.isi. He confessed his atiaxdous ('rime and 
made a clean breast ol his wicked thoughts and deeds in 
eonncction with Ram Saday’s murder. 

Addressing the “[)ossessed” woman, Gangaram a^ked 
“Mow, tell me idainly, how will you be satisfied and Mahesh 
pardoned ?” 'I'Ik? woman said “I, Ram .Saday, desire to giv(? 
onefoiiith of iiiv otaie to niy*piicst, one-fourth to the 
poor, one-fourth to excavate some large tanks and the re^t 
:o erect a temple and a charitable dispensary. Mah.e^h 
nni^t leave tin’s liousc in a week’s time and go away from 
the village.” Mahesli consented and a document was written 
«nd .signed in the [iresenec ^rf all prominent men of the place. 
With great glee, Gangaram blew a coiichshell and the wosran 
fell into u swoon. W'/cn she came back to her senses, she 
was taken to the /.enina and was found in sound health 
and sound mind. She said that she knew nothing about • 
the conversation that took place between her and the 
exorcist. 

The peace of the house was restored and Mahesh left the 
place and wen away to a distant town with his wife who 
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was now no more*.“possessed.” In a few months’ time Mahesli 
met his death by snake-bite and his wife died of fever. His 
Liniily is now extinct. 

* . 

(langaram came back to Naihati being loaded with honor 
and reward, and the people praised him for the most valuable 
service he rendered to the villagers of Kamarpara. The 
priests tlianked God for the wonderful power which His 
Divine Providence gave to Gangaram, the triumphant exorcist. 

Dharmaxanda Maiiavnrati, 

2 pi, Sitaram Ghose’s Street, 

Calcutta. 
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{Concluded.) 

i’RK^IDKNT r.FNCOl.N GeTS SPIRIT AdVICK ON \V.\K. 

J’rior to leaving Mr. Laurie’s to become the guest of .\rrs. 
Crosl)}', Mrs. Maynard continues, I had another important 
interview with President Lincoln. One morning early in 
V'ebruary we received a note from Mrs. Lincoln saying she 
desired us to come over to Georgetown and bring some friends 
foi a seance that evening, and wistied the “young ladies’ t<) bo 
present. In the early part of the evening, before her arrival, 
my little messenger, or “familiar” spirit, controlled me, and 
declared that “the long brave,” as she designated him, Mr. 
Lincoln, would also be there. As Mrs. Lincoln had made no 
mention of his coming in her letter, we were surprised at the 
statement. iMr. Lauria questioned its accuracy, as he ^aid it 
would be hardly ad\nsable for President Lincoln to leave the 
White House to atJend a spiritualistic seance anywhere, and 
that he did not consider it “good policy” to do so. Howevef, 
when the bell rang Mr. Laurie, in honor of his e\[)ected 
guests, went to the door to receive them in person. His 
astonishment was great to find Mr. Lincoln standing on the 
threshold, wrapped in his long cloak, and to hear his cordial 
“Good evening” as he put out his hand and entered. 
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Mr. r. auric promptly exclaimed, “Welcome.-, Air. Lincoln, to 
my humble roof ; you were expected.” (Mr. Laurie was one of 
the “old fashioned gentlemen’'^. Vr. lancoln stopped in the 
act of removing his cloak, and .said, “Lspected ! ^Vily, it is 
onl) five minutes since 1 knew that 1 wa.s coming.” He came 
down horn a cabinet meeting as Mr^. Limoin and her friends 
wore about to enter the carriage, and a^ked tlicm where they 
wine going. She replied, “'Lo (leorgeti'Wn : to a circle.” He 
an^w’ciLd immediately, “Hold on a moment ; 1 will go with 
you.'" “^'e^,” .said Afrs. Lincoln, “and I was never so 
^ult)ri^ed in my life.” He seemed j>leased when Mr. Laurie 
e\i)lained the soiin'c of our informaLion , and 1 think it had a 
teiidcni y to jireparc his mind to rL(t i\l v.ha! followed and to 
obey the instructions gi\cn. 

On this occasion, as he qntcr'-d tl'.c pador. J made hold to 
.say to him: “1 would like to s[»(. :k a .vtjul with you, Mr. 
(,in( oin liefore you go, after the ciKlc.” “( ' ilainl),” he said, 
“remind me should I forget it.” 

Mr. and ]\lrs'. l.aurie, W'ilh tlieir da.igi.'.m, Mi s. i\[illcr at 
his recpie.sl, .sang several fine old Scvitrh air^ -among them, 
one that he declared a favorite, calh-d “I’oinne Doom” I ean 
.see him now, as he .sat in the old high S^mki d roc king chair, 
one leg ihrow'ii over the arm ; leaning back :n utter w’cariness, 
with hi.s eyes closed, listening to the low, strong and 
dear >et plaintive notes rendered only the Scotch can 
sing their native melodies. I looked at his face and it 
appeared tired and haggard. He seemed older by years than 
when I had seen him a few wrecks previously. The whole party 
seemed anxious and troubled, but all inteiest centered in the 
chief »and ‘all eyes and thoughts were turned on him. At the 
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end of the song he turned to me and said : “^\'ell, Miss Nettie^ 
do you think you have anything to say to me to-night ?’* At 
r.:^t I thought he refcned to the re(iuest I had made when he 
e-ntered the room. Kecollecting myself, however, I said : “if 
I iiavo not, there may be others who luive." He nodded his^ 
lii'vid in a pleasant mannei, saying: “Suppose we see what they 
V, !1 have to tell us.” 

Among the si)irit fi lends that have en'er controlled me- 
since my first development w;is one I have before mentioned 
known as “old Dr. Banifoid. ' IJe was ({uite a favorite with 
Mi. Lincoln, llis (luaint dialect, old fiishioned methods of 
(. -itiicssion straightforwardness in arriving at his subject,, 
t ogether with fearlessness of utleiance lecommcndcd him as no 
I ’lished style could have done. 'This spirit took possession of 
K at once. As 1 learned from those in the circle the 
cbstaiK'c of his remarks was as follows : “I'hat a precariou:^ 
.'“tale of things c.xisted at the front, where Cen. Hooker had 
jL‘-l taken command. ’ 

'file army was totally demoiali/ed: regiments stacking arms,. 
I -fusing to obey orders or to do duly : threatening a general 
J^tieal ; declaring their [)i.Vpo.‘>e to return to NVashington. A 
v'Md picture was draw I’yjf the terrible state of affairs, greatly 
to tlie surpii.se of all present, s.i\e the chief to whom the words- 
'K-ro addressed. M'hcn the picture had been painted in vivid 
<'olors, Mr. Lincoln (tuietly remarked ; “Vrm seem to under 
stand the situation. Cain \ou [)oint out the remedy.^’' Dr. 
Ikunford immediately replied : “Ves ; if you have the courage 
to use it.” He smiled, the} said, and an.swered : “Try me.” 
I’he old doctor then said to him : “It is ode of the simplest, 
and being so simple it may not appeal to you beings 
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sufficient to cope with what threatens to prove a serious 
difficulty. The remedy lies with yourself. Go in person to 
the front ; taking with you your wile and children ; leaving 
behind your official dignity, ant] all manner of display. Resist 
the importunities of officials to accompany you, and take 
only such attendant? as may be absolutely necessary; avoid 
the high grade officers, and seek the tents of the private 
.soldiers. Inquire into their grievance.s, .show yourself to be 
what you are, ‘the father of your people.’ Make them feel 
that you are not unmindful of the many trials which beset 
them in their march through the dismal swamps, whercl)y 
both their courage and numbers have been depleted.” ]l»‘ 
quietly remarked : “If that will do any good, it is easily 
done.” The doctor instantly replied : “Jt will do all that is 
required. It will unite them to you in bands of steel. .Vnd 
now, if you would prevent a .serious, if not fatal, disaster to 
your cause, let the news be*promulgated at once and dissemi 
nated broadcast that you are on the eve of visiting the front ; 
that you are not talking of it, but that it is settled that you 
.are going, and are now getting into readiness. 'I’his \\ill 
stop insubordination and hold the soldiers in check, being 
something to divert tlieir mindS| and tliey will wait to see' 
what your coming portends.” He at once said : “It shall be 
done.” A long coiiver.sation then' followed between the 
doctor and Mr. Lincoln regarding the itate of affairs and tlic 
‘war generally. The old .doctor told him, “that he would be 
renominated and re-elected to the presidency.” They said 
that he sadly smiled when this was told him, saying : “It 
is hardly an honor to be coveted, save one could find it 
his duty to accept#it.” 
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After the circle was over Mr. Laurie said “Mr. Lincoln, 
s it i)ossible that affairs are as bad as has been deihcted ? ’ 
Me said : ’‘They can hardly be exagt^erated, but I ask it as a 
avor of all present tliat they do ^lot speak of these ihingr.. 
riie major there,” pointing to an officer of that rank who \v.v> 
a their parly, “has just brought dispatches from the ‘front’ 
lopicling the state of affairs pretty much as our old friend 
las shown it ; and \ve were just having a cabinet mectin^, 
egarding the matter, when some^diing, 1 know not v/ha:, 
ndured me to leave the loom and come downstairs, wlicn 1 
oimd Mrs. Jdncoln in the act of coming here. I felt it might 
■)(\ of service for me to come ; 1 did not know wherefore. ’ 
■lo dropped his head as he said this— leaning forward in Its 
!iair as if lie were thinking aloud, d'hon, loijking i.,) 
■uddenly, lie remarked: “Matters aie pietiy sciiousdo\\a 
‘here, and perhaps the simplest remedy is the best. I haNt; 
)ften noticed in life that little things have sometimes greai-.T 
^veight than larger ones.” As they rose to depart he turned t > 
■ne and .said : “Now, I will hear what you wish to say to me.” 
'.loing to one side of the parlor, we sat down, and I laid 
before him the case of a friend who had been nearly tN\ o 
years in the service in the army of the Potomac, and wh > 
was a lieutenant in the 'j/?irtcenth New York regiment. IP- 
uad seen hard service in yamp and field and had never asked 
for a furlough during that period. 

At this time, as his colonel was ordered to W ashington 
on duty for a few weeks, he sent in a petition to the war do 
partment for a furlough, signed by all the superior officers of 
‘ffs regiment and brigade. Not doubting the j^ranting of the 
furlough, nor waiting for its arrival, feeling sure of its coming 
C 
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und. Iieing forwarded, he went with his colonel to Washington. 
Uai'^rtunately the day before he had received the announce- 
iiiea." that the applicatioif had been rejected, and that an 
« *dcr was then at the depaitment for his arrest for “absenoc 
vdlii.jut leave.” I slated these facts in full to Mr. Lincoln, 
.MU riid to him, “This young man is a true soldier, and was 

< '.ic .'T the first to respond to the call for troops. 

“He has no desire* or disposition to avoid or shirk his 
<]u"y, ind is intending to return and give himself up as soon as 
1 is )loners business is completed. It occurred to me that 
)Oii would be kind enough to interpose your hand between 
him and the conseciuences of his rashness in leaving tlu 

< imp before the arrival of his furlougdi.” lie ideasantly 
‘ m \ d and said, “I have so much to think of now, 1 shall 
lore !. all about this. * Vou write it all out to me, giving me 
I is ii.nne and regiment, and bring it to me to-morrow.” Feel- 

r ",ure of my cause, I was delighted, and thought of tho 
plc-i ant surprise T had in store of my friend. 

If:-. Idncoln bade us all a pleasant “good night” and 
dijp-.rted, leaving us to talk Viver the curious ciicumstances • 
(vf hiS coming and of its results. ^ 

r w'as at this seance that Mrs. Belle Miller gave an 
e\a.uple of her power as a “moving medium,” and highly 
u;iuised and interested us by causing the piano to “waltz 
around the room,” as was facetiously remarked in several recent 
r.ewspaper articles. The true statement is as follows : Mrs. 
JMillcr played upon the piano (a three cornered grand), and 
under her influence it “rose and fell,” keeping time to her 
\ouch in a perfectly regular manner. Mr. Laurie suggested 
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as an added “test” of the invisible power that moved 
thi; piano, Mrs. Miller (his daughter) should place her hand 
oil llie instrument, standing a{> arm's length from it, to show 
that she was in nowise connected with its movement other 
iLan as agent. Mr. Lincoln then placed his hand under- 
IK a'Jr the piano, at the end nearest Mrs. Miller, who placed 
Ik 1 left hand upon his to demonstrate that neither strength 
iKir pressure was used. In this position the piano rose and 
ir!l a number of times at her bidding. At Mr. Laurie’s 
the president changed his position to another side, 
meeting with the same result. 

Sitting ox Piano. 

The president, with a quaint smile, said, “I think we can 
iKikl down that instrument.” Whereupon he climbed upon 
11. sitting with his legs dangling over the side, as also did 
.Mr. Somes, S. P. Kasc, and a soldier in the uniform of a 
major (who, if living, will recall the strange scene) from the 
Aiiny of the Potomac. The piano, notwithstanding this 
Kiioimous added weight, continued to rise and fall until the 
''liters were glad “to vacate the premises.” We were con- 
'•need that there were no m?chanical contrivances to produce 
the strange result, and Mi^^Tincoln expressed himself perfectly 
aithfied that the motion was caused by some “invisible 
powerj” and when Mr. Somes remarked, “When I have 
1 elated to my acquaintances, Mr. President, that which I have 
experienced to-night, they will say, with a knowing look and 
wise demeanor, ‘You were psychologized, and as a matter 
ol fact (versus fancy) you did not see what you in reality 
did see' ” Mr. Lincoln quietly replied, “?ou should bring 
such person here, and when the piano seems to rise, have him 
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slip his foot under the leg and be cowolnad (doubtless) ])y 
the weight of evidenced 

When the laughter cai:sed by this rally had subsided iht* 
president wearily sank into an armchair, “the old tired, 
anxious look returning to his face.” 

This never to be forgotten incident occurred on the 
fifth of February, 1863. 

I believe that Mr. ^.incoln was sati-slled and convinced 
that the communications he received through me were 
wholly independent of my volition, and in e\cry way supenoi 
to any manifestation that could have been given by me as a 
physical being. This he ajjinmd in my presence and in mv 
hearing in answer to a (juestion by Mr. Somes as to what !ic 
thought of the source of what he had experienced and heaid 
from time to time in the form of spiritualistic manifestation^. 
He replied, ‘T am not prepared to al]iim nor deny ilc 
spiritual origin or the intelligence claimed by this girl. Sin, 
certainly could have no knowledge of the fact communicated 
to me, nor of w'hat was transpiring in iny cabinet mcetine 
prior to my joining this circle, nor of afiaiis at the front (tin- 
.^rmy), nor regarding traspiriilg events which arehioivntf 
me onl}\ and which I have not ihi^aried to any one, and whuh 
have not been made publicT 

As he spoke his face was intensely earnest and he laid onr 
hand in the other impressively (as was hii custom). Hr 
likewise comprehended that I was ignorant of the faci‘^ 
surrounding the information of which I was the agent. 

The next day was Sunday and Mr. Lincoln had evidently 
forgotten that 'fact when he bade me bring him my request 
*in writing. I therefore used a part of the day to write 
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out a plain statement of the case. I considered it almost 
a stale document, addressed it ‘To the iVesident of the 
United States,” and thoughtlessly, or rather with great deli- 
hi ration, believing it necessary, si'jncd my full baptismal name 
to the paper. Since I had responded to a name I had 
hecn called “Nettie” by old and young, and had almost 
torgotten that my proiier name was “Henrietta.” 

Sunday morning's issue of John W. Forney’s Gazette bore 
in startling headilnes: “'flie Preskient is About to Visit the 
Aimy of the roiomac.’’ Then followed a statement of what 
;.:unboat was in ['>rc paration to lake him and his family to 
Fortress ]\Ionroc, and other matters showing literal obedience 
!o the directions given the night previous. These papers I 
ii arned were sc'attriod by the tliousand throughout the army, 
.IS ([uickly as they could be conveyed there. 

Monday morning, with my paper in hand, I visited the 
W hite House. Going up to the waiting room I sent it in by 
"iildward,” and an'^iou.sly awaited the result. Twenty minutes 
(T more must have [lassed when “Edward” came out and said: 
" i’he president desires that you will call to-morrow.” I \vas 
thunderstruck, not knowing what this might indicate. I 
knew that without the coii’feent and knowledge of my Iriend 
I had furnished the full (^#cts of his whereabouts and his acts 
to headquarters : and kifew not how my action might be 
I (aisidered by him and his colonel. Startled and full of doubt, 
I walked to the broad stairway, and when half way down 
met the major (whose name 1 have forgotten, but who was 
with the president on the occasion of the sitting the Saturday 
iJievious), who instantly recognized me and raised his cap 
‘Uid bowed pleasantly. I left the White House, going ta 
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the post office department for my mail, then returned to 
Georgetown to ftnd the major awaiting me. 

lie came to me as I entered and said, “Mr. Lincoln slmU 
me to you with this note. ^ He says he thinks it will answer 
every purpose. He told me to tell you he had left it wiiho-it 
date, as you could not give him the precise date of your iViund 
leaving the camp, and, being without date, it therefore coveis 
all the back time. He would have given it to you in persoi , 
l)ut he did not recogni/e the name attached to the foot of tli- 
paper containing the statement. When I went into the room. ' 
he said, “after meeting }oli on the stairs, the president IomIc 
up the paper and said, in a perplexed way, ‘This lady staU s 
tliat I requested her to write this out. I do not rememhei 
the name or the ciicumstance, and yet there is sometliing 
familiar about it.' 1 stepped up to Mr. Lincoln, and, glaiv ing 
at the name, replied : ‘It is that htile medium we saw in 
Georgetown.’ ‘ 0 , yes,’ be exclaimed, T fully remember now 
Go out and bring hci in.’ I hurried out,” added lim 
major; “but you having left, I failed to find you. He tlu-n 
‘aid, ‘This matter must Le attended to at once,’ and writing 
on this card, as you see, he inclosed it in an envelope and 
bade me bring it to you,’’ I*oponed it and read the folio • 
wThg : “Leave of absence is gran^^d to A. L. Gurney, (Mmp. 
G. Thirtieth N. Y. Reg., and he Vill report to his company 
Feb. 17, 1863” — thus giving hifn ten days’ additional 

leave (the time was afterwards extended tD the 27th, merely 
changing the dates). I have no doubt this gentleman tieti- 
sures to this day that souvenir of our martyred president. 
I thanked the major for his kindness and bade him intend to 
JMr. Lincoln my grateful acknowledgment, impulsively remark* 
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ing. “How good of him to do lliis thingl ’’ To which iho ’ 
major replied, “It is a common thing for him to^do these acts. 
He is all the time doing something of the kind.” 

Tlie president’s visit to the “front” and the ovation ten- 
dered him showed the sponlancoVis uprising ofapcoi 'ct) 
\eceive a loved ruler. How he was litcially borne th • 
shoulders of the soldiers through the camp and how ( vtr)-- 
wherc the “boys in blue ” rallied around him, all griev.e'a'es 
oeing iorgotten, and his leaving a united and devoted ..i my 
iochind him when he returned to Washington — thc"’ iv ; 
natters of history too well known to bear repeating. 

He did not achieve the victory of carrying out the 
• Iter, without a struggle, the directions of our unseen fiv rah-:. 
Mrs. Laurie and myself vi.sitcd the W’hite House in the 'ner- 
val of the ])reparation and the time of departure ; and Mr^-. 
Lincoln informed us that they were being besieged by 
;.pi)lications from members of both hoi^scs, and rabinct ojiccis 
■md their wives, for permission to go with them. And •'h ; 
'marked, in her (juick, impulsive way: “lUit I tell Mr. 
Lincoln if wo are going to lake the spirit’s advice, let d ) 
t fully, and tlien there can be no responsibility resting with 
^:Stif it fail.” I was controlled at this time and “they” iripio 
' -'d upon her the importance of carrying this out as stn’ctl^ 
as was consistent, as it w^s all important that the “man. ne t 
the “president,” should jvisit the army. Disunionisls liad 
labored to fill the minds of the soldiers with the idc.r that 
the government at WLashington was rioting in the good things 
of life and surrounded by pomp and display, while the soIdier:s 
were left to die in the swamps, neglected and forgotten ; 

was, therefore, necessary “that they should see the man 
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i(T :;ll liis and that he should carry witli him j 

personal influence which would be left throughout the camp 
Tlu wisdom of Ids action is told in the result. 

1 think it wa^ in May of that j'car that tlie batik 
( '[lancellorsvill'v* was fouLiht. My father was then with 
ji.y eldest brother in the hospital at Washington. In 
tending to visit him, I went by permission of Mrs. Linclo! 
t( t'i e A\ hile Hcmse hothouse to obtain a bouquet of flowei.' 
fer Itiin. Alis^ 1‘arnie a-nd myself ap[)Iied to the privatt. 
e-qraiK'e, exjK-eling only to receive the (lowers and de[)ai t 
J'v"’-, (hithbcit, Mrs. T incoln’s wailing woman, eagerly im ■ 
Li at the door. “0, my dear young ladies,'’ she exclaimed 
i” ! ' r biokeii Ikench fadiion, “the madams is deslracled 
( 'iia- to Iki, I beg of you. She wants )Oii very nuicii.’’ 

Mui l.ixcoix’s Kvi.'i. 

Siir[>i I.-ied at her eariie.stness we went u[).stair.s and wei'. 
Li'ieitd into tier bedroom. AIis. I.incoln, in a loose wra[: 
j*,.-. her long, beautiful hair d(nvii her back and over bei 
M- 'u’.deiN was distiactedly walking ui) and down the room. 

/' . die saw me she ( ame forward and exclaimed, “0, xMiss 

N//.,-, such dieadful news; they are lighting at the front. 

i/.x: tcaiible slaughtei , and all our generals are killed anc; 
^ V . 

: Miiiy is in full i el real ; .such ^is the latest news. (), 1 

a .’ glad >ou have < ome. . Will youisit down a few moments 
a.’d see if we can gel anything from ‘Beyond?’ ” 

No hint of the battle bad as yet reached the public. 
I was suiq)rised. I ifnew my things aside and we at once 
s.Tt down, “rinkie” controlled me instantly, and in her own, 
original way assured Mrs. Lincoln that her alarm was ground- 
le:.>; that while *a great battle had been fought and was stiJi 
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in progres';, (»iir forces were fully holding; their own ; and 
that none of tlic generals, as she had been informed, was slain 
or iniiired. She bade her have no fear whatever; that they 
would gel better news by Hightfall, and tlic ne\t day would 
1)1 ing still more cheerful results. 

This calmed her somewhat, and after I awoke she talked 
\cry earnestly with me to know if I fully trusted and believed 
in whiit was said through me. I assured her of my con- 
fidence in uhate\er was comm-tinicated, and it seemed to 
give her courage, ft was now api)roaching r o’clock, and Mr, 
Lincoln entered tin; loom; he was bowed as if bent with 
trouble, Ins face lc>oking anxious and careworn. He shook 
my hand in a listle'^s way and kindly iniiuired how I wa*^, 
shaking hands with m} friend also. He sat down at a little 
stand on which Mrs. Cuthbert had placed a cup of tea and 
.t plate of cracket^ It seemed /hat it was his custom at 
iliis hour to [>artake of this frugal lunch. Mrs, Lincoln 
■ nstantly began to tell him what had been said. He looked 
up with (tuick interest. 

My friend ramie said : “Perhaps IMr. lanctdn would pre- 
• lu to hear it ditect ; would you not like to, Mr. Lincoln ?” 
He said: “If it would not lire your friend too muchjjes.’" 
1 hastened to assure, him that I felt no weariness whatever 
and again I was so^n under control. This time it was the 
strong, clear utterance of one we had learned to call “Wis- 
dom,” and Parnie told me that Mr. Lincoln listened intently 
to every word. For twenty minutes “he” talked to him, 
slating clearly the condition of affairs at the front, assuring 
him of what news he would receive by nightfall and what 
the morrow would bring forth, and that in nowise was the 
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battle disastrous, and, though not decisive particulaily in 
character, was sufficiently so to be a gain, not a loss, to tlu; 
Union cause. He brightened visibly under the assurance^j 
given, and my friend said she had never scon me more impres- 
sive or convincing when under contn)!. Evidently “they ’ 
felt his need in tliat hour and met it. When I awoke Iv,^ 
tea stood imtasted and cold, and as none seemed to think 
of it that should have done so, my friend quietly aro^.* 
taking it from the stand, handed it to Mrs. Ciilhhert and 
said : “Change this for a hot cup of tea, and bring it sooi’ 
No one seemed to think she was .stepping out of her plarr' 
in thus thinking of the weary man before ;is. It was (juirkly 
brought and he drank it with a u-lish, but left the crakeis 
untasted. He shook us warmly by the hand and with a 
pleasant smile passed back to his i>n\.ite apartments. 

I need not say that our hands w-ae well filled witii 
flowers when we left the ^Vhi^*e lloii.^i*. However, it was then 
too late to go to the camp, 'rhe nc\t morning, on our way 
to the hospital, we called at the White House and received 
from Mrs. (iuthhcrl the as.suranc(‘ that tlie news had bemi 
received as predicted and that “Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln were 
both feeling much better and full of hgpe. 

T*fti:ing the cars at Fourteenth sUect, wc made our vi'^'t 
to Mount i’leasant hospital. Its thou^'ands of clean, ^\ hilt , 
empty tents, full of little cot beds, suggested the possibilities 
of' war, but presented none of its horrors. !My brother was 
better, although still in bed, and my father was glad to see 
his visitors. We stayed a few hours and he showed us over 
the departments, taking us to the surgeons’ headquarters, 
where all seemed quiet and peaceful. We returned to the 
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city, little dreaming of the scene that would greet us wlieii 
we again visited the camp. ■» 

There was moie or less superstition in Lincoln’s nature, 
says Herndon, and, although he may not have believed 
implicitly in the signs of his many dreams, he was constantly 
endeavoring to uniavel them. His mind was readily 
impressed with some of the most absurd superstitions. His 
visit to the voodoo fortune teller in New Orleans is iShi. 
his faith in liio \lilues of the madstonc, when he took Ins 
son Robert to 'rciie Haute, liid., to be cured of the bite 
of a rabid dog, and the strange double image of himself 
which he told his '^ccrctaiy, John Hay, he saw reflected in a 
mirror just after Ins election in i860, strongly attest ins 
inclination to suiierstition. He held most firmly to the 
doctrine of fatalism all bis life. 

His wife, after his death, told me what I alicady 
knew, that “Ins only philosophy® was, what is to be will 
be, and no ’piayeis of ours can reverse the decree.” He 
always contended that be was doomed to a sad fate, 
and he repeatedly said to me when we were alone in 0111 
.office: “I am sure f shall meet with some terrible cud.' 

* In proof of his strong loaning towards fatalism he oiu e 
quoted the case of .ILiutus and Cmsar, arguing that'-^du; 
former was forced by/ laws and conditions over which he 
had no control to k^ll the latter, and vice versa, that the 
latter was specially created to be disposed of by the former? 
This superstitious view of life ran through his being like 
the thin blue vein through the whitest marble, giving the eye 
rest from the weariness of continued unvarying color. 
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I Here is the inlioductoix IcTlci I'unn U.'ihu Aniiila Lala iXis.t of 20 , K.in 
kmgachee Roml, (JIauisoti koiul r. ()., CiilcuU.i,) with wludi he '^emh 
the further insl.ilnKiil of the interexllng accuunl of l!\e Kaiihuigaciiee 
affair : — 

“Sir,— I am \ii\ glad that you haw kindly piihlislicd llic aei oiinl nf 

the gho.itly ptanks in oui house in ilie hehiuaiy issue (;f }oin \\idel> 
eireulatccl and nnuh c^ltimed Magazine foi uhieh I feel gieally (jhligtd 
t<vyou. I am now sending heieuilh the lemaining jiorlion of llu- aceouni 
in oi)edience to \om letter iecei\c(f of late. 

“The incidents haw keen desciihed in detail so that the ditleient as[)e(ls 
of the manifestation may he .seen at a glance ajid studied witlioul the 
ha.st effort. I have jotted down the inculents as they liaj)pened and 
have not atteinj)Ied to go tleep into the matter, nor liave I allowed nn>ell 
10 make any ciilKism. The whole ([ucslion is left to }ou and tin. 
waders of your magazine foi consideraluA^, so that we nui\ get a suw 
wmefl^ and speed) deToeiance from the j^iank-s of ihe-e iiiischieuaw 
i.eing.s.”] ^ 

V. -Unveiiino of the Mvstkrv. — {Confd). 

On the folluwing day, i.e., on Tuesday, the 14th of Ashar, 
another wonderful incident occurred at noon. My eldest 
brother’s dauglUera, baby one year old, was sleeping on a 
bedst^d in my brollier’s room. Suddenly she awoke from 
sleep and began tb cry. At that lime my mother and eldest 
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brother’s wife were taking their meals iji the kitchen, and 
none else was in the house just then. They hurriedly finished 
their meal and went to take charge of the little one, lest 
she fell from the bedstead and received a hurt. But to their 
utter surprise, they found the child, not in the room but 
lying on a mat spread in the verandah. They began to 
question themselves as to how the child could be brought 
tliere and laid on the mat. Il; was also observed that the 
baby was smiling and playing* with someone whom they 
could not see. 1^'rom the circumstances of the case, they 
were forced to attribute the cause of this singular phenome- 
non to nothing but the mysterious work of our spirit friend. 

In the afternoon, when the boys came back from school 
.ind were calling for tiffin, a few pieces of copper fell 
from above, with which they purchased eatables from 
the confectionery shop. This incident showed that the spirits 
were not altogether evil in their nature. 

Later on in the evening we noticed another strange thing, 
^ly eldest brother, on returning from office, found to his in- 
finite surprise that his room was lilled with the fragrance of 
^andal, while marks of^wator were visible on the floor, as 
if someone had just ^finished his evening worship^* As 
before evening none was allowed to enter the room, the 
doors having been Icfcked up, w'c naturally concluded that the 
spirit had just performed his evening service as on the di\y 
previous. Afterwards my brother accidentally found that 
there were two freshly prepared “danadars ” placed under 
his pillow. We asked each other as to who could have 
brought these sweets there and on enquiry it transpired 
that no sweets had been purchased that day. ^We conse- 
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(|iK-ntly came to* the conclusion that the spirit must have 
us these sweets to eat, and we gladly partook of 
them. f 

I'Vom the foregoing two incidents we thought that our 
s])iiit friend was piously inclined, and on the day following 
We arranged for and procured all the iec[ui‘'ites for divine 
SCI vice, namely floweis, sandalwood, “ I'uKi '' plant, etc, 
and kept them in the niclie at noon, while the room, in 
w'lii('h the divine scr^’ice had been conducted on the pre- 
\nm< two days, was kept closed. In the evening we examin- 
(d the niche and found notliing iIkk . and when brother 
(.•iiue from office, we o[)ened his room and to our great 
ama/ement noticed that these things had been brought 
ilu ir from the niche and the divine >L.viiC pci formed. 
'I'o our astonishment we saw that ‘batasha’ (^iigar cakes) 
ami flowers had been veiy judiciously ananged round the 
“’riilsi” plant ; that one of the “batasha'.” wa^. .^lightly broken 
as i( it had been offered to God ; that a little ijuantity of the 
sandal had been used for making paste and that water had 
bi'i n sprinkled round the eaithtn pot on which the [dant was 
jilacL'd. We w'ere beside ourselvts with joy at this wonder- 
fiiH manifestation as there was not llfl least shadow' of a doubt 
that all these had been done by the spirit himsell. 

Afterw'ards, as brother was going to open his bow he found 
'lour sweetmeats {damidars) on it. "We at oik e suspected that, 
as on the previous evening, they had been kept there by the 
siiirit. Brother was delighted at seeing the sweets and brought 
them before us. The evening before, when we were pertaking 
the spirit-gift, it ‘suddenly occurred to brother that our two 
yovnger* brothers, who were then away from home, were being 
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deprived of the share of the presents.* So he made up 
Ins mind to send some of the sweets to them, if he again 
them and now this was d-jne. 

From the iGth of Asarh, [31 1 B.S. the spirit began 
manifest itself in a \ery different way. From this day 
lorward all divine services were stopped, and the spirit began 
torment us in divers ways. As before, our domestic 
.11 liclcs, especially eatables, and^even money itself, began to 
ilisappear. A\ e weie at a loss to make out the cause of this 
( hange in attitude.*" 

The depredation:, made by the spirit began to increase 
daily and wc lost many \aluable things including gold coins. 

\T— Ri.sii DiAi. Mkasl'kis. 

At last wc were coiiipellcd to adopt certain measures to get 
:id of these unwelcome attentions. 

Idrst of all, the help of an astrologer was sought but he 
I. LI led to do any good. Then our friends and relatives weic 
uAjucsted to find a good exorcist for us. This was done on 
the 26th of x\s{irh, 131 1 B-.S. 

In the meantime, the following manifestations were ob- 
M rved, which seemed ?o be new and peculiar in certain 
aspects. 

On the 3rst of j^hat month, on which day the Hindi 
h.'stival Rathjatra took place, an amusing incident occurred 
As it was a festive day, the young children in a body presse'd 
mother to give them something as ‘Parbani’ (present) for the 
festival. As mother was being teased by their constant impor- 
tunities, she, in joke, told them to ask the spirit for it. 

- ■ ■' i 

* The fact possibly uas that a wicked spirit supplanted the previous 

Bn. 
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The chililren followed her advice. But no sooner was 
it done than copper pieces began to fall, as if from the sk\. 
'I'he boys in high glee, picked up the roins to purcha^i 
sweets. I 

One day, just at candle-light, when my eldest sister-in 
law was entering one of the rooms to light it, she saw a pal*; 
and emaciated figure standing erect on the floor, at a few 
yards’ distance from her. As she advanced, the phantom wa^ 
seen receding from her, which at last disappeared. At fiiM 
my sister-in-law took it for my youngest brother, as he wa^ 
then very weak and thin, but as still she had a doubt in 
the matter, to satisfy herself, she asked mother as to hi^ 
whereabouts. On being informed that he had long gone otn 
marketing, she became very much frightened and related to 
mother what she had seen in the room. The J'lgure was thai 
of the spirit, and this was the first time that he a[)pearrd 
in person before any of our family members. 

On Tuesday, the 7th of Bhadra, 131 t B.S. another strange 
thing happened, which showed the spirit’s love and affeclijn 
for me. It was a rainy day and I felt a strong desire to 
eat .a cocoanut, on return home from office. Accordingly' 
I expressed my desire to mother, but unfortunately there wa^ 
no cocoanut in the house, that day. So mother sent my 
youngest brother to some neighbours^ to get one, but they 
too could not comply with our requisition. I\’hen my youn^ 
est brother was relating the result of the errand, a cocoanut 
fell in the courtyard from above, as if from the open sky. He 
instantly ran to the spot arid picked it up. When it was being 
peeled, another cocoanut fell and then another. It seemed 
-that some one, regaining invisible in the air, was throwing 
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ilic iVuils into i)ar couriyavJ. Al last 1 o^ffcicd my thanks 
U) Urn spiiit lor hi^ tioiible and iK'i^ged him not to ihiow any 
more. 'I'hc s[)irit heard my piayer and tiic operataai sn)pned. 

Ai^ain, another day, on lefuni home fiom .schoi^l, the 
<iiiidien wanted their l.:i)n. As lunal, f/hv/a’/z.-’N hail been 
.aeparcd lor them and kept in the pioper i)la(:{*, but when rny 
iirother's \\ife wC-nt to feU ii them, she Ibiind that llie food 
liad been ^pir'led away. A < arci'ul seareh was made Init 
;o no purpose. lAeiy one cpiessCLAthat it was th.e woik of the 
'pirit, and tlie children weie told to addo'ss the ^;)il!t to 
‘urnish them with [)ice to i)uu:hase tiflin \\i,h. Xo sooimr had 
tile children made tlv'ir reijiu'st than a lew piee l/Il jif>m 
abo\e, with which they api)eased their hunger. 

On the following day, were again pi ej)amd for 

tile children hut again they tlisappeaied in a m)Steriuus way. 
rids clay, however, no pice lell fioii^ above in sjute of hipeated 
Milieatics. At night, Sinjan (my youngest Imother) biought 
iiom ba/ar a [)ice of curd in a small eaithen pot. .\.s he 
was couiuing the change, keeiiing the pot on the liooi, it 
instantly disa[)[)eaied, but soon alter the empty [)ot lell from 
hove minus tlie contents. 

.Similar and even serious disturbances took place. Al last, 

I 

op the i2th of IJhadra (.Sunday), 1311 IkS , ''c luoughl 
an exorcist of establis’|/cd fame. Having heard everything 
in detail from us, he made a round of the liouse and then ^ 
examined each room by smelling the walls, lly tlds means, 
he said, he could understand that the spirits weie not 
then present in the house- -most probably they had cjuitted 
their haunt having got intimation of his arrival. He said 
•that several spiiits, about six or seven in number, haunted the 
D 
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hf'iise; they did not remain at all times there ; they were 
of migratory haliis — sometimes they remained in, and some- 
time.^ they went away from the house, but that would be 
tur a very short period. There might be many gocd-inten* 
li(*ned spirits in their company, but most of them were ot 
a wicked nature, 'bhe exorcist then tested if any of them 
weie related to us. 1 le placed a vessel full of water before 
liim and began to blow into It uttering words of incantation 
which, however, we coiild*not understand. He then told u.s 
to look into the water, one by one, and to ascertain whether 
we could sec any shadowy figure resembling any of our dead 
relatives or friends. But none were visible, and he was then 
convinced that there were none of our relatives in the 
gang. Ha\ingbeen lequested by us to dwell on and ex- 
plain the mysteries of the spirit-world and its weird mani- 
festauons, he delivered a*long speech in the course of which 
hu enlightened us to the best of his ability. He seemed 
to be a good spiritualist, one w'ell-versed in his special subject, 
and many of our doubts were removed by hearing him. 
fn ao'oi dance with his instructions W'e made arrangement.'^ 
for the expulsion of these spirits from our house. Beft?ic. .. 
^e{-ailing he advised us to be mori courageous and not to take 
I right, as most probably the spirits might try to do some „ 
mischief that night. But nothing wa^ done. 

The exorcist began to collect materials for the purpose 
of expelling the spirits. In the meantime a series of mani- 
festations were witnessed, of which the following two are 
more striking and noteworthy. 

One evening a very wonderful light was observed by my 
mother, eldest sister-in-law and youngest brother. This 
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phenomenon was observed outside our courtyard. At first my 
sister-in-law caught the glimpse of a light and the matter 
was eventually brought to the* notice of my mother and 
l)rother. The light which was globular in form was seen 
floating in air. It did not seem to be the light of a glow- 
worm, for it was larger and brighter. It was soon lost in the 
darkness. 

Another evening a most strange incident occurred, which 
filled every member of the household witii disgust and dismay. 
( )ne evening we went in to sit down to dinner. But there was 
no food for any of us. We then came to the conclusion 
that this was the work of the spirit. Strange to say the 
ai tides of food had been so cleverly stolen by the spirit 
that not a grain of rice, nor even a trace of the food was 
visible in any part of the cooking utensils. We then made 
airangcmcnts for the preparation ot another fresh meal, and 
\Mlh this purpose in view went to the store-room for rice, 
dal, vegetables, etc. But strange to say all vestige of these, 
locked up as they were in the room, were also found missing ! 
In.dcspair we made up our mind to pass the night with only a 
•l^ht supper of Mohanbliog^ nfadc of flour, gliec and sugar, 
hut unfortunately these too i^ad disappeared and nowhere in 
the house could a trace^ of them be found. x\t first we 
earnestly begged the spirit to give us back our articles of 
food, but finding our entreaties falling flat on his ears, began to 
remonstrate with him in not very gentle language. :If-he spirit 
turned a deaf ear to our threat or request and nd^ing was 
^i^en back. At length, pinched by hunger, we 
pel led to send one to market for some food. ‘What^ wis^ , 
markable in all this was that when these articles were brought* 
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from the mai?kel, Hour was seen falling before us from the 
ceiling of the verandah followed by the falling of a few 
handfuls of rice into the coyrtyard. 

That night \vc had to incur much loss and to undeigo 
great trouble; nay, we were afraid of being constanily distnrl) 
ed with this sort of harmful pranks. So, we were compeile<l 
to adopt energetic measures for the expulsion of the spirit. 

Next morning this incident was reported :> the exoi cist. 
But we were informed that he was too unwell to do anything. 
Information was therefore sent anew to our iriends and 
relatives requesting them to help us again. 

In the meantime, it came to our knov. ledge that ihi; 
exorcist had had a threatening dream in whicit he was wanu-d 
by the spirit to the efiVet that if he tried to expel him fioni 
our house, he would come to grief. 'I'his frightened h^ 
wife very much and she*'told us to break off the ‘ Ontrac't and 
look for another man. 

A few days after, i. c., on the 7th Kardex, 1311 11. s.. 
exorcists from diffeient quarters began to ('omc horn midda\ 
till evening ; as if a meeting of gho.st-doctors v/as goipg to 
be held on that day in our prvmises, and that there wofiki- 
be a demonical exhibition. l*he news spread so far and 
wide that multitudes of people ^flocked to uur house that, 
evening to witness the weird peiformaiu es of the various 
exorcists. But they did simply nothing, they discussed on the 
various modes of manifestations of the spirits and the metlujd.s 
by which they might be expelled. 'J’he doctors, in short, 
failed to expel the ghosts from the house. 

What could wc do now? We began to set apart 
•advfsed by an exorcist, some food consisting of sweets. 
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etc., for the spirits who 'seemed to be pleased with 
them, whicit was evident from the fact lliat while the 
food intended for them disappeared, our own portion 
was not tampered with. Not eiiiy would the usual daily 
iocd be kept, but whenever any fresh eatables were brought 
it\to the house, some portion of it would first be dedicated 
tn them fi-r their propitiation. In this way we continued 
d\v( lling witi': the sjurits, as if lhc\ were our family members. 
Ami there many occasions t^n which we got indica- 

tions of their presence in our midst. 

One evcn'r.g a few friends came to satisfy their curiosity 
and see the glic-st of possible. I told them all that we had 
Mirfered, but they refused to believe us One of them said, 
‘‘It you could show anything wcndeiful in our presence, then 
would we believe.” We cared very little whether anybody 
l*eh(ived in gho?ts or not, but on this occasion, for the friends^ 

X 

sike ,at least, we re(iuested the si)iriis to shew them some 
plicnomenon. And this was done immediately. 

At first ch'ves and cardamoms began to be showered on 
the head of my brother who was then engaged in prayer. 
Ti\esc were th.en brought to my friend.s, but they did not 
mlievc yet, as this had beeft done within the house. But 
''hen they came to the courtyard, a rupee fell before them as 
if from the sky. Still ^hey ignored this potent fact and 
u-mained firm in their disbelief. Then one of them stretched 
out ins hand and said, “If anything happens to fall on this 
palm, then there will remain no shadow of doubt in our mind.’^ 
As soon as he had uttered these words, a rupee fell from 
above on his palm, and all were thunderstruck. We learned 
^ul>se(piently that when the coin touched my friend's fingers, 
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it was hot while, it seemed to him, that an electric shock 
passed through his whole body. 

Here is the testimony of my friend to the fall of a rupee in 
his hand : — , 

“I do not feel any hesitation in endorsing my opinion 
and belief regarding the existence of spirits in the house of my 
friend, Amrita Lala Dasa of Kankurgachee, and this state- 
ment of mine will be coiroborated from the following fact. 

“One evening 1 \Ycnt to his house along with other 
friends and had a conversation with him anent the haunting 
of spirits in his house. At first I did not believe in liis 
accounts and told him that if he could show some manifesta- 
tions in my presence then 1 might believe them. On this, 
he began to supplicate the spirit (or whatever it may be called) 
for the purpose, and no sooner had he done this than a rupee 
fell from above before us. I then stretched out my hand, 
ignoring the former manfi’estation and addressed the invisible 
being to drop something on my hand. As soon as I uttered 
these words, another rupee fell on my palm to my great 
amazement. Seeing this mysterious phenomenon I came to 
the conclusion that this was nothing but the doing of llm 
spirit and I was fully convinced of*its existence in my friend’s^ 
ilTJuse. (Sd.) “Nripibndra Nath Majumdar, 

“Scni^sir House Surgeon, 
“Bengal Veterinary College, 18-3-09. 

Two years rolled by in this way. During the first ) ear 
there were slight disturbances only which we did not care at 
all, as we got accustomed to them. During the second, 
there was a complete cessation of all sorts of ghostly pranks. 
Conse^wntly we began to entertain the idea that hencefor- 
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%vard we would be able to live in peace. But, we were no.t 
fortunate enough to enjoy the blessings of pedccful days for 
long. Disturbances again broke out and money began again 
10 disappear from places considered to be quite safe. This 
lime it was observed that the spirits directed their attention 
only to money and not to other things. This sort of things 
became unbearable in the long run and we lost our patience. 

One evening, i. e, on the 14th of Tons 1314 B. S., as I 
was about to sit down to my supper I heard a sound as of the 
fall of a heavy substance on the floor, and instantly mother 
screamed out saying that a brick had fallen on her back. 
Immediately I rushed towards her and with the help of ii 
lamp began searching for it, but instead of a brick-bat we 
found an orange lying on the floor. We then concluded that 
net the biick but the orange had been thrown in mother's 
direction which accidentally fell on her back. This orange 
together with many others had becnM;e[)t in an almirah which 
was under lock and key. Soon after, the almirah was opened 
-.md an oiange was found missing. We thereupon inferred that 
this was tlie doing of the spirits, and when we were talking 

tlie subject another orange fell before brother, and this 
^Vas followed by another Much fell again on mother’s back 
:n the kitchen. ' 

Tlie disturbances nr/w continued as before. We observed 
'a peculiarity this lime. .Stones, bricdc-bats, etc., began to 
lall on the persons of members of the family as had not been 
the case on previous occasions. Not only this, human excreta 
too began to fall on beddings and eatables. 

One morning it was found that a handful of human 
‘'xoreta, enveloped in a piece of paper, was placed on the 
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bcdilini' in my room. It was emitting a very bad smell. \W 
under^'tood lha' it was nothing but the wickedness of the s[>irits. 

Agiiin, two da\s after, i.e., on the 23rd of h'algiin, wlu'n 
mother was extractayg the jiflce from the tender leaies ( f 
hincha^ (Luhydra IleloncluA for brother, a litth* (quantity of 
human evacuation was tlnanvn into the cup in whir’h th ^ 
juice of liie \egeta])Ie was l)eing kept. 'I‘hiis the whole tiling 
w’as spoi'r. A few hours later, it was found tlnU l)iother\ 
offee tirlin, \\hi(h had just been [)re[yne(1, was missing from 
the k'tc'lan, though thj cook and several others W('re piesent 
there. 

\1I,-' ( '(vu.Mi \u \i KA^ w rrn 'lui SiMun-;. 

W’h.en we ware uiidergoing these troubles wc beard of the 
Hina:; Si'Ditua! am! \enlured to knock at the 

door (<f I’udui Iv. (il'.ose, the Editor. He ad\ised us 
to for in a circle in (nir^hcnise, aiul at last we had the. 
.sati.sfactii'n of opeiung coruiininiraiion with the spirit, hut 
of this in my nc'xt, I'hv s['irits now' seem to be in a much 
better mocjd though of c'ourse the dl^lmbaiices have not ceased, 
altogetl'.cr. 


AmKH \ 1-\].A 



(JIAIJ TIDI\(;S OF GREAT JOY 
TO ALE. 

:-{X)-s— — 

'I'lih followir.g is liio le\t d a \cry«interesting lecture delivered 
in IMymc iith Spiritual (’luicl), Rochester, N.V., at the sixtieth 
anniversary (if modern S[iiritualism by the pastor, Rev. B. F. 
.\iisiin, Ih.cryonc who takes interest in spiritualism cannot 
la:l to re;ul it with pleasuie. Rev. Austin said : -- 

With gjeal aj;[Uoprialem*ss and strict justice Spiritual- 
-born into tlie world in 1848 through the instrumcn- 
i.ility ofanged^ and the mediuiaship^)f innocent children — may 
hi. called Glad 'Tidings of Great Joy to All People. This 
h\ no means re[)adiales the claims of other religions, espe* 
('.ally the Christian religion, to be called glad tidings to the 
'omUI. The pure and simile Gospel of Jesus — proclaiming 
God was onr common Father, all men are brethren ; that 
ll c service of man is, yi effect, the worship of God-u* 
wall its ministry of healing and proofs of immortality — was 
tidings to the ag'fe ami great joy to all who received 

Put the puiity of the [)iimitive Gospel of Jesus has been 
lo’.i amidst th.e jargon of creeds; the voice of the Master 
Wcis silenced by death ; the proofs of immortality, so strike 
given by Jesus, no longer existed in the churches 
•''i:pposed to represent him ; the wonderful gifts of tlie spirit 
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which made Christianity a life and a demonstration of spirit 
power and blessing, faded out of the belief and practice of tbf; 
Churches. 

\Vhile early (.Christianity pt'oved the continuity of life, 
Modern Christianity not only fails to do so but denies tlte 
possibility of doing so. Early Christianity healed the sick 
by the laying on of hands and by mental and spiritual healing. 
Modern (Christianity either ignores or denies metaphysical 
healing. hCaiiy (Jliristianity was a religion of significant 
dreams, prophecies, trances, spirit communions, healing of the 
sick, visions and discernments of spirits. Modern (CChristianity 
has none of these experiences, and denies and often derides 
the claim that they exist. 

Is it to be wondered at then, that Spiritualists should 
claim fur Spiritualism— which i^ in a largo measure a revival of 
primitive (CChristianity — the^ very designation the angels are 
.said to have given to Jesus’ ministiy — Clad Tidings of Great 
Joy to all people. 

There is in the teachings and ministry of modern Spiritual- 
ism glad tidings of great joy to all people, and first, wii 
shall speak of the joy of discovery. We are all rejoiced . 
when we find things — especially things of great use or value. 

..... j 

Now Spiritualism rejoices us first with the joyful discovery 
of a spirit realm. It is quite true tli at Spiriiualism did not 
make the first announcement of a spirit realm to men. The 
doctrine that there was another world, and a future life, 
had been a dogma of many religions before Spiritualism was 
born into the w'orld. Jesus had taught the people that in his 
Father’s house were many mansions. Zoroaster taught before 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism after, that there was a 
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future and unending life for man. Yet aside from the bare 
hict of immortality, neither Zoroasterism, Christianity or 
aMohammedanism had any revelation of the future life. I'hese 
were statements merely of thfe teachers, made on authority 
(with the one exception of Jesus who alone demonstrated liis 
doctrine) ; and they were statements accepted by the people 
on faith — a faith that often gave way in the crucial hour 
and left its possessor stranded between hope and despair. 

Spiritualism brought not only tl^e fuller knowledge of the 
future, the clear demonstrations ul the future, but brought 
multitudes into experiences by which they were in actual 
touch with immortality. It rolled back the clouds of 
ignorance, the dark mists of doubt and uncertainty, from 
the spirit realm, and caused it to shine out bright and clear 
in the vision of humanity. It brought it near to hand. 'I'he 
lieaven that was “far, far away’’ ^under orthodoxy became 
the “kingdom of heaven is at hand'’ under Spiritualism. 

It opened man’s mental and spiritual nature to the great 
truth of Coleridge’s statemeni, “Heaven lies all around us 
in our infancy,” but it proved also that heaven lies all around 
i/s in manhood and in old age. It shov,ed us the great truth 
bf interpenetrating worlds ijfid convinced us that, for augli^ 
we know to-night, while we on the mortal plane are occupying 
this church and as pa^^or and people paiticipating in this 
service, there may be at this very hour another service going 
on here on the spirit plane of vibration ; and perhaps a Myron 
Adams is at this hour preaching a sermon from this rostrum 
to his old parishioners, all of them in spirit life ! 

Spiritualism thus not only asserted the future life -it 
revealed it. It brought it nigh. It enabled men t(j bring 
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it into the realm, of experience. It mapped out the future 
more fully than any precedint^ religion had. It brought u‘> 
into touch with its inhabitants. It made it real to us to a fuller 
extent than any preceding religion hud ever done. 

And all this it did for men here and now. Other religions 
had promised this knowlodg(i and experience, but only in 
the future. They left men amid life’s burdens and sorrows 
with only a promise of heaven’s fiitur? revelation. SpirituaJ- 
i^m, in a large measure, fulftlled that promise and gave to 
men living under life’s burdens and carrying life’s sorrows, 
tlie knowledge and comfoit and inspiration that come from 
lealization of the truth — llicre is no death. Thus those 
who were only “prisoners ol hope” under other religions — 
cctupelled to await the release of death before the revelations 
('I the spirit world c(»uld come to them — became under 
S[)iiitualism the jo)ful pLylici[)ators with the angels and 
their departed friends of the knowledge of the kingdom of 
heaven. Is it a wonder that Spiritualism was esteemed Glad 
'Tidings of Great Joy } 

Spiritualism became Glad Tidings of Great Joy to men 
in that it opened before the human mind an entirely new 
iMlni of knowledge. On nuitters .spiritual and therefore, 
pe rtaining to man’s higher and immortal life, the discovery by 
Spiritualism of a spirit realm and the flew method of spiritual 
♦elegraphy introduced by Spiritualism to the world, were 
t.f vaster importance to mankind than any discovery ever 
made by Columbus, or by the astronomer with telescope 
sweeping the heavens, or any invention of ancient or modern 
limes, or any revelation from nature’s wonderful storehouse 
of truth, f 
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How the world would be slarlled and aroused if Lowell 
and Pickering at Harvard should announce, and if Marcon 
and Edison should confirm, some real proofs of intelligent 
coinmiinication between the Earth and Mars. A new world 
in communication with us. ^^'hat realms of possible know- 
ledge ! AVhat a field for exploration ' \Vhat a broadening of 
human thought ! What an enlargement of our knowledge of 
the Cosmos 1 Yet all this and more Spiritualism did in reveal- 
ing to men the encompassing ?[)heres of the spirit realm and 
putting men into sensible touch and communication with them. 

Spiritualism is Glad Tidings of Great Joy in that it 
discovered to us our lost Fath(M- in heaven. When Spiri- 
tualism came into the world, the divine Fatherhood of God 
was almost lost sight of through the teachings of the old 
theology, and God was the inexorable Judge and Avenger 
of sin rather than the Father and the h'riend of Man. The 
God of Orthodoxy was an arbitrary God, a personal God, 
a God strict to mark iniquity and severe to punish sin - 
a God from whom men sharnk in terror — and in whom the 
conception of Fatherhood was lost in the thought and dread 
of the Judge. Spiritualism taught from the first that God 
was the life and soul Jof the universe, the Power that 
for righteousness, the Spirit of Growth and progress and 
development everywhere manilest in nature, the spirit of life 
and beauty and beneficence manifested so largely in naturtf's 
bounty and beauty— in whom we live and have our being and 
whose loving kindness is manifest to all. So Spiritualism 
brought out again before men the picture of God’s benefi- 
cence and love which Jesus had tried to show to humanity, 
and thus it became Glad Tidings of Great Joy. 1 
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Rut the discovery of the spirit world to man and the 
ilisoovery of the lost I*\itherliood of God, were net the only 
discoveries our religion gave toymen. Spiritualism discovered 
man to himself ; and this we look upon as the greatest of 
all discoveries. However great the need of man in regard 
to knowledge of the surrounding realm of spirit, however 
pressing the need that man should know God as Father and as 
Friend, the greatest need of tlic human soul must ever be 
the knowledge of Self. A* true conception of one’s own 
nature must ever lie at the base of all right living, of all 
progress, and of all character building. There was greater 
need of this in that the churche.s had given man an utterly 
faFe conception of hum.an nature. Man was “vile, conceived 
in sin and born unholy and unclean,” “sprung from 
the Ilian whose guilty fall coirupts his race and taints 
u^ all,” “in Adam’s fall wrj sinned all.” Men were under 
“the curse” and wrath of God. Men had no strength and 
t^ower in and of themselves. Men could not think a good 
thought or do a good deed without the help of heaven. Man 
could not of himself rise abo\e his condition, could not^ 
of liimself conciuer his environme;il, could not of himself 
the noblest and best. 

^spiritualism came to the world with the message that all 
men are by their very birth .members of God’s family and 
iv()t estranged from God : that men are born to rule ; that 
men are inheritors not oi the anger and curse of God, not 
of the weakness and sin of Adam, but inheritors of all 
attributes of the Godhead in themselves, inheritors of divine 
strength and wisdom and power and blessing, of health and 
hainiinessi and destined to rule over Nature as well as them- 
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selves. Spiritualism came telling men that as they had clinib- 
( cl upward through past ages from the mud and slime of 
ptimitive forms of life to their present condition, so they 
wore to move on and up and up and on, to noblei forms 
(if expression, to wider knowledge to richer experience, to 
blighter hope, to greater achievement—in short, that before 
them was one a.scending i)athway of growth and power and 
i)lessing and rulcrship and the expanding powers of the 
(lodhead. * 

Spiritualism came to tell men they needed no atoning 
blood, no ritualistic' servic'c-, no priesthood and no offerings to 
win God's favor—lhat God was Father and Friend to all 
-that heaven was near and the so-called dead were living, 
and frot.i the heights of the bright Summerland were signalling 
to us their undjing love and constant watchcarc. It came 
to teach every man that he and he ^nly could be the saviour 
of his own soul. 

Spiritualism came as joy to all people, because, from 
tlic* first, in its philoso[>hy, on its rostrum, in its messages 
and its irisiiired addres.scs, it stood for pure Democracy 
and human liberty. It has^ always stood four-square to the 
world against all forms of )>’ranny and oppression. It asserteiT 
human equality of rights and privileges and has fought against 
kingly claims and priestly iiowcr. It was the same spirit 
intelligences who gave Spiritualism to the world as ane\Y' 
revelation of truth, who ushered and directed the movement 
Irom the spirit side of life resulting in the war of Ame- 
lican independence. Spiritualism in its inspired utterances, in 
its spirit messages, has been intensely democratic — recog- 
ni/dng no superiority in wealth or station, only thei aris^o- 
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cracy of intellect and of spirituality. Kini^s and aristc.'crais, 
and rulers, and priests all stand on a level wirh the common 
man in the seance room ; and this seance room is tlie only 
spot on earth where absolute equality is known and re (\ 4 ni/('d. 

'To-day Spiritualism llin^s her banner to the bree/e and 
on it 1 see inscribed “Liberty. Malit'e 'Toward None, (/liaiity 
for All. Special Favors to No One, and l-aiiiahly of Tri\ile-e 
lor all Men. No Monopoly."' 

Spiritualism brings us* the joy of com fort. On one [)oiii* 
all orthodox people argee with SpiritiKiiists, that if Sphiiiuihsii, 
he true, it is tite most comforting and condoling religion on 
eaith. Many, many times orthodox })eo[)le say to me and 
to otlier Spiritualists: “Your philosophy is a ver) beautiful 
one, and if I could only beiiiwe that spirit communication 
was true, it would make me e\' tiediingly haiipy.'’ Neaily 
every one in his heart desires to believe tlie chief doctrine oi 
Spiritualism, viz., tlrat ins departed friends are liv.ng ana 
near him and interested in hi*' wi-lfaie. ^Vhy, this though:, 
this belief, this knowledge, comes to multitudes as the luo'i' 
joyful fact that ever entered inter their lives 1 It like di'- 
covering that some friend dear to you as life itself, whohi 
"you once knew, and loved aiuU held in communion sweet, 
who somehow got lost and sciraraiod from you, whom you 
have mourned as dead, suddenly comes into your life again. 
You see his face, you grasp his hand, you hear his voice, you 
drink in his words and greeting and your soul rejoices with 
a joy inexpressible in words. Spiritualism abolishes deatii 
as Jesus did in his day. 

I must tell you of a Mrs. Kate Easton of Edmonton, N. 
W. 'J'.I Canada, who for half a life time was a Methodist and 
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thought her religion the best in the world, Her brother 
was killed in a brawl in British Columbia. She was almost 
beside hers'clf with grief. She thought he was lost — shut 
rail from (jod and licaven — am^ng the damned. She went 
:<> her clergyman — good man that he was- -and asked him : 
“Where is my brother? In heaven? In hell? In die 
nteimediate slate What could the minister say? All 
.‘iis tlieology — no good. All his church hiit(;ry~no good. 
Ml his faith and “vicarious atonemewt” and “witness of the 
^]nrit/’ and “justification” and “sanctification”- no good. 
Mere was a piactical problem, in life— his religion could n'‘t 
ncet it. Here was a test of the value of any religion in the 
...leat crisis of life and of its power to comfort those who 
mourn. 

He tried to comfort her by expressing the hope the 
i r other had gone to heaven. But .^f Methodist teaching is 
aie, the brother had not gone to heaven at all ; and this 
woman knew it. He “hoped” the brother had not gone to 
)ell — but how could this pious hope comfoit that broken 
'itarted sister? He didn’t “know” — he said — if the brother 
''as' in the intermediate state or not. 

I read her letter in T'/onto six years ago— ii pages 
'f post—und could sense the suffering of her heart from every 
une. It seemed as though as I read these pages the great 
sorrowing heart of humanity was beating against my own and 
1 could feel the bitter agony of her soul. “Where is my 
Mother? How is my brother? Can 1 communicate with 
my brother? Can my brother communicate with me ?” Oh, 

1 was the human race that seemed crying out through her 
^oul for relief, and her cry of anguish was humanitjajs cry 
E 
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of anguish. It was a challenge to the old religions of the 
world ; Is there a balm in Gilead ? Is there comfort for 
the heart-broken? Is there consolation for the bereaved 
and afflicted ? *' 

I wrote her and sent her literature. She formed a little 
home circle — no medium, no exponent of Spiritualism pre- 
.Mint— just a little group of troubled hearts waiting foi 
heaven’s consolation — that was all. And while sitting by the 
table her son— 9 years old—was seized by some spirit powei , 
his hand wrote out wonderful messages that had in them, 
internal proof that they came from the brother. * * * 

And now she writes : f am the hapiiiest woman in the 
whole Northwest. I have thrown off my weeds of mourn ing 
I will never wear them again. Almost daily I get commu- 
nications from my brother,” 

And so she was comforted as millions have been com 
forted by Spiritualism. What spiritualism did for her it can 
and will do for millions the w'orld over who have failed to 
find comfort in the oM forms of religion. 



THE EVIDENCE OF A NOTED 
SCIENTIST. 

s-CxF- 

1 1 would require a volume to demon.nrate that the dead liave 
.1 fiHgnientary existence which completes itself in the presence 
<-f the medium. 

1 am just finishing a work which contains many ex- 
[•eriiiients and graphic demonstrations, together with my 
p''>chological and chemical studies. This book will be pub- 
lished in English. (Small, Maynard & Co., of Boston.) 

(Uit to sum up in a few words, l^have attended at least a 
hundred spiritualistic seances at Genoa, at Turin, at Naples 
and at Venice. 

I am perfectly convinced of the authenticity of the phe- 
nomena produced by the medium Eusapia Paladino. t^cver- 
tlieies^?, when she finds herself in a condition not favorable 
to the production of these /phenomena, such as raising a 
table off the floor and moving objects about the room, 
i-he does not hesitate to resort to nicks. I’his is partly 
due to a great desire to please those who expect something 
from her. 

A'so X am convinced that before many years this cele- 
brated medium will be incapable of producing them at all. 
ifer power is diminishing day by day. The spiritualistic 
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force with which she is gifted is becoming extinct. I do 
not make this statement by guess, but by actual observation 
of her. 

Already, at the present time, she materializes but rarely, 
whereas a few years ago she did this with comparative ease. 
At the actual moment, also, her materializations have become 
vague in outline, fragmentary, a sort of phosphoresreiue 
difficult to distinguish. 

As to the explanation* of her manifestations, Eusapia 
Paladino is a confirmed hysteric, owing probably to an a('ci- 
dent — to a blow which she received on the head, in tlie 
right temple, when she was a child of three years. The s<'ar 
remain.s, a deep hole in the temple. During her trances theu* 
exhales from this hole in the temple a gaseous vapor. 

As to whether science can rend asunder the mystt-ry 
which surrounds the prodi^ction of these phenomena, I will say 
of certain of them, yes ; of others, no, not yet. Science 
has not made the neccseaiy advance to affirm positively 
whether they are a reality, or whether they may be due 
to trick or possibly to the hallucination of those who \vitnes^ 
them. 

But as to the moving of objects\it a distance without con- 
tact, such as raising a table from the floor or the moving of 
objects about the room— such as a* chair, for instance — 
. in my opinion there is no longer any room for doubt ah 
to their authenticity. Theie are a number of instantaneous 
.photographs in existence, for the matter of that, which speak 
for themselves. 

These were taken after every precaution had been taken bj 
4he scifntific men present to prevent fraud. The medium, 
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10 ii^>apia Paladino, had both her legs and her hands tied, 
while, for further safety, an investigator sat on each side 
of hnr holding her hands and^ with a foot pressed down 
111 mly on each of her feet. And yet the photagraph taken 
111 the instant show's the table almost twelve inches off 
the floor! 

Hut I have seen other things more wonderful than this ; 
I w ij, present one day when a pot of flowers weighing six 
pouiul'^, which was sitting on tlie *table around which were 
:;;(>u[ied the scientific men, suddenly lifted itself in the air, 
ju.iking a circle over our head^ and then settled down near 
tiic spot from which it had risen. 

On another occasion, at Venice, 1 as^isUd at a most 
stiunge occurrence. 

Hy the aid of the medium we invoked Ihe spirit of 
a defunct countess, Countess Th.e spirit was very 

long m making her appearance, and when she did she quickly 
d!!>.i|)peared, leaving a message written on the table in Latin. 
It load, “There is a dirty pig among you.” We were 
'•tupefied. And again we begged the spirit to return and 
explain. When she did, she wrote, “I will not come again 
until he leaves the room,” * 

Naturally, we all re|nained, as no one was willing to pose 
a-i tiie pig. 

I'lnally she came and indicated the one meant. He- 
w':i> a well-known literary man, known and respected by us all. 
Fur a moment he was non-plussed. Then a light broke 
uvei his face. In his wonderings he had picked up a book for 
11^ rare binding. It was an old but very obscene brochure- 
De had it in his pocket. 
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On another occasion 1 had the pleasure to see and 
embrace my dear, dead mother. 

As to the levitations o\ the table, it has been proved 
that the weight of Paladino increases during the time the table 
is in the air exactly the weight of the table, although there are 
a hundred witnesses ready to take oath that she does not 
touch it. And I am willing to make a deposition that the 
table rises in the air, ati well as to the moving of objects 
at a distance, without contact, and that this is done honestly, 
without any trick whatsoever. 


C. Lombroso. 



CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
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A GOOJ) TEST OF SPIRIT IDENTITV. 

-Mr. a. W. Our, writing in The Two ^Vorlds,’ reports iliat 
-it a recent meeting of the Manchester Psychic Research 
'Society, a communication was received by means of an 
Jphabet-card and a pointer, the latter being supported on the 
open palms of the hands of two ladies. The letters sponta- 
neously indicated by tb« movements of this pointer spelt the 
word ‘funny,’ and on being aske^ for particulars regarding 
himself, the communicator spelt out that his name was 
‘William Henry Palmer,’ that lie lived at Geiicva-voad, 
/histon, London, and that he had passed over in 1903 at i!)e 
of si\ty-lwo, but he declined to state what his business 
had been. In answer to a letter of in'jairy the Registrar for 
Pri.Nton said that an entr/had been found recording the death 
of W. H. Palmer at 16, Gene\a"road, Brixton, on December 
12th, 1903. Mr. Orr states that a copy of the death cerlificaie 
has been sent for, and adds : it only remains to say ihiy 
nobody present liad any knowledge whatever of the alleged 
Palmer, nor of the district of Hrixto?!.’ Mr. Orr thinks that 
neither coincidence nor mental telepathy is adequate to 
w^iccount for this and similar messages, but that they are, as 
hey purport to be, ‘messages from “the living dead.J’ ’ 
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SriUIIUALlSM rRIUiMlMIANr IX COVR'V 

01' jus'ricR. 

Bf-OOMINGTON, liJ.., Mar. SpiritULtli^ts Ihc world o\i.m 
will, in the future, legarcl a village of this county, 

as theit Mecca. W’ithin a .short lime it will lie the head 
qnarteis of the cult, and nc.irl) a half million dt. liars will li 
at their disposal. 

The decision just handed d{»wn hy tl.o Illino:.-, Suprem. 
Court in the famous Crtanihaugh case [)rohil)ly- ends 
controversy ov-.t the estate, lelatives who were iguoted makii'; 
a determined effoit to ha\e the will set asiile. After two tiuU 
in the courts heri; and two apiieals to the Sniireme C'(/uit, 
tlie hitler body has decided in fmt*r of the will and against tlie 
lelatives. 'I’he latter may take the case to the United blatC" 
Supreme Court, but this i.^ hardly possible. 

'I’he testator, |. 'V, Crtmbaugh, wms a banker at f.cRo) 
atul his only chiUl died in infancy. I le became a toinei 
to Spiiitual.'sm and imagined that the dead babe, having 
grown to manhood in tile spii it w'orld, was always near him 
to advise and pictect him. 

Ho named this sc n “Bright Kycb' and engaged an artist 
to paint a life-si.ie portrait in oil m him, and as he w'ould 
.ippear had he lived and giow'u to aijult si/.e. i’his faneitul 
picture was hung in the room of the banker, and he was verj 
fond of it. 

The reiati\es contended ihat this action w.as a sure indica 
tion (if a disordered mind. When the case was fought through 
the courts the pa'ntiig was placed on exhibition and was 
a uni(]uj feature. 
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Oumbaugb always mainlained that his spirit son was by 
h.^ side sleeping and waking, that he had t)aved his father's life 
cn several occasions by a timely warning of danger, and 
tliiL good advice about investments had enabled him to 
nuiass his fortune. Oumhaugh became so infatuated witli 
Spiiiiualism that he believed im[)licitly in what he Iieard at 
"-..anccs. 

'I’he relatives claim that he was the dupe of designing 
pusons who were fake mediums and who succeeded in secur- 
ing l^rge sums from him. 

Dining the two trials some sensational testimony was 
guen, calculating to show that he had been imposed upon. 

* -Spirit letters” purporting to have been written by “Bright 
l^es” and other spirits were read in comt. 

The will left nearly the entiie fortune to found a church 
to’ Spijitualists and to disseminate the tenets of the cult. An 
.onuial income is provided, by which the cause of .spiritualism 
V. :il be promoted and its beliefs explained. 

r.eaders will probably take charge of the estate shortly and 
Meet the church in accordance with the will. Crumbaugh 
aiso provided for the erection of a public library to cost 
5,000 in his home cit^. It is likely that both will be 
nected during the coming year . — Chicago Iiiicr-Oceaii, 



How do men feel when dying? We have to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of a valuable book, “The Encyclopcc- 
dia of Death and Life in the Spirit-World,” in three volumes, 
by Mr. J. R. Francis, editor of that excellent American 
spiritual journal, the Progressive Thinker, It deals with death 
in its various aspects and describes authenticated incidents 
of men apparently dead who have been resuscitated. From 
such people informatio*. on two very important points couhl 
be gained, namely, whether the process of death is painlul and 
whether those that have returned from the Border had got a 
glimpse of the life beyond. “The Indian Sketches” has a 
well-authenticated case to the point, — authenticated because 
we were present when the man recounted his adventures, 
which we quote below : — '' 

“In the village of Khalsi, on ^,the bank of the rivtr 
Kapatakhi, three miles from our native village, Amrita 
where there was an indigo factory in old days, live a few 
fishermen of the Malo caste. The river there is very narrow 
and full of weeds. One of the.*^e fishermen came accidentally 
to our place, and we were surprised to find that his left arm 
had been mauled as if by an animal armed with dreadful 
fangs. ‘ 
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“We asked him the cause of the tooth-marks on his arm. 
He said he had been carried off by an alligator. He showed 
us tooth-marks also on his l^g, where they were deeper 
than on the arm. lie told us the story how he was saved 
from the jaws of the monster. 

“His house was on the bank of the river. It was the 
month of May. He carried his net to the bathing ghat below 
his house, as a relation had come as a guest and there 
was no fish in the house to entertain him. When he was 
taking up the net on his shoulder to proceed, his elder brother 
warned him of the alligator which had made its appearance 
close to their ghat. The latter told him that the alligator had 
a ferocious look, and seemed to be fond of looking at 
men standing on the banks, which showed that it must bt- 
a man-eater. Fish-eating alligators are never so bold and 
would never venture to float like a^log of wood, when people 
gaze at it from the banks. 

“But the younger brother said he would not go deep into 
the water, and that if the alligator came to him he knew 
how to deal with it. The fact was, the man was very strong 
as we could see from lys well-developed muscles and tall 
stature. He assured us that his elder brother was as strong 
as he. 1 

“Well, he lefi )is house, entered the river and threw his 
net. He went ; few steps into the river, the water reaching 
up to his thigh. But the alligator was there. It caught 
his leg in its mout ' gave him a shake and felled him. 

“The man found himself in a queer position. The water 
was very clear and he could see everything clearly. He saw 
that the hideous animal had caught his leg and was dragging 
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him slowly into deeper water, because he w'as instinctively 
resisting its attempts to drag him out. The man was com- 
pletely under water. Indeed, he was almost on his back, 
atid resisting the progress cfT the alligator with his two hands, 
catching hold of anything that came in his way. 

“'I’he man said that he reflected for a moment on his 
danger and how to save his life. What people used to say 
about blinding an alligator with thrusting the fingers into its 
while carrying a nian,occurred to him. 

“'fhe fact IS, it is believed that the surest and safest way 
of escaping from the jaws of the monster is for the man, 
who is being carried off, to blind the alligator with his fingers. 
'I'he fisherman thought of this plan. 

“'fhere was a very good opportunity for him to do this, 
tor the water was clear and he could see the eyes distinctly, 
and his fingers were vQjfy close to the eyes of tlie monster. 
Hilt yet he could not steady his aim ; for the alligator was 
diagging him and he was instinctively resisting its progress 
with his hands. 

“W’e asked him how he could reflect so coolly at a moment 
like that. He said in reply that he did not feel the danger 
at all ; and though he knew thit he would be dead in 
a few minutes, he did not care for it much. He felt utterly in- 
difierent. Death seemed to him then a very ordinary and 
Jiarmless affair. But we inquired of him to explain how he 
could be so calm, when he was under water and was feeling 
the sensation of suffocation coming upon him. 

“He said be did not feel the least inconvenience in 
being under water. He did not at all feel any necessity for 
breathing. In short, he was not altogether in an uiipleafanc 
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state of body or mind. He neither felt any sorrow for his 
approaching death, nor any sense of suffocation, nor any 
pain from the bite of the monster. Just then he found himself 
caught by a man. 

“The elder brother had warned him to take care of tlic 
alligator. But this did not satisfy the former. A moment 
after he felt uneasy, and approached the river to see whether 
Ihs brother was all safe. But lo ! he saw no one at lie- 
ghat. He approached nearer in a state of excitement, ajul 
found that something was struggling under water. The water 
was clear as glass and he at once saw how matters stood. Hr 
hallooed for assistance, entered the river, and caught hold 
of an arm of his brother. Then there was a struggle for 
his body between the alligator on one side and the eldt-r 
brother on the other. Just then help came, — men, womei\ 
and children. They caught one another by the hand and not 
only raised the head of the man in danger above water, 
but began to drag the alligator also towards the bank ! 

“When the alligator found itself dragged towards the 
bank, it let go its hold of the leg, but again attacked tim 
victim’s arm. Then the v^lagers arrived and began to strike 
the brute with bamboo poles and fishing-spears. 7'he alligator 
was thus obliged to leave,its prey, and fly for life. 

“The fisherman said he was six months in bed, on 
account of the wounds that he received from the bite of the 
alligator.” 

He felt acutely when he was brought to the land and 
fainted away from his sufferings. We intend commenting 
on the book of Mr. Francis in detail hereafter. 
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We personally know the case of a lady, who. was so 
deeply mesnverised that she almost died under the process. 
W'e saw that her body had become cold, her heart and 
pulse had ceased to beat. ^^IVith gigantic eflforts she was 
brought to consciousness. And no sooner was this done than 
slie declared: “Why did you bring me back? There is 
struggle in death ; I conquered it without any struggle ; I 
had been to the border of a beautiful world. Let me go; let me 
tell you that death is nothing but a pleasant change. So don’t 
mourn for me.* She at last consented to come But wonder 
o\ wonders, when she had regained her consciousness fully, 
^he refused to be mesmerised again, lest she died again and 
could not come back. In short, when in this world people 
lefuse to die, and when in the spirit world, the spirits refuse 
to ('ome here. 


\\'f have heard with surprise complaints made to the effect that 
Magazine does not contain so much indigenous as it does 
foieign matter. W’e can give as much of indigenous matter 
as would satisfy the most patriotic. But the subject must 
l)e viewed from another than “Bande-Mataiam” standpoint. 
'I'he Swadeshi movement is no douBlt excellent, but spiritual- 
ism itself is a Bideshi (foreign) product. It was in 184s 
that spiritualism was announced in America, that is more 
^than do years ago. Since then thousands and thousands 
(>1 circles have been formed in the west ; hundreds and thou- 
sands of them have investigated the matter; hundreds of 
[>enoaicals on spiritualism have been started to disseminate 
the glad tidings and discussions on the subject ; and many 
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thousands , of valuable books have been written upon it by 
the most competent men in the west. Add to the above the 
prominent fact that the leading scientists of Europe and 
America have experimented upon spiritualism and are stiU 
doing it. As we said, spiritualism is a foreign product. It is 
true, we have our Yoga and Tantras, but spiritualism has 
made researches in the occult a very’ easy matter. How 
many men there are in the world who can bear the rigours of 
A training in Yoga? Spiritualism may be said to be only two or 
three years old in India. This is the* first journaV started here 
(>n the subject. We thought it our first duty to let the people 
cf this country know how far the intelligent and scientific «ien 
of the west have been able to achieve success in throwing 
open the door of the other world. 

To speak frankly our object was not so much to teach 
Oga and Tantra to the people of ♦be West as to let our 
people know the advances made in spiritualism in the AVest 
If we had dealt more largely in occultism as it has been 
cultivated and developed in India neglecting spiritualism of 
the west, we might have secured immense circulation for our 
paper in western countries where India's researches on the 
Mibject are very much va/ued. It is rather a sacrifice than 
anything else on our part to adopt the policy we have done in 
the interests of our own country. But we now think that the 
time has come however when we should disseminate our Yogic 
and Tantric researches to the people of the west. 

— — 

NVuiiN Gladstone was asked about the value of the philosophy 
of spiritualism, he said that it was “the most important 
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subject thiit could engage the attention of man, By far thr 
most important.” Exactly What*does a man, who is a 
slave, care for bis worldly troubles if he knows that an endless 
life of happine^ is open to ^im in the next world ? But 
dreary is th^ prospect of a man if he were to feel that 
hi&* ‘life ended here finally though he be the Emperor of ilu* 
worlds . A few of those who realize the importance of tlxt 
subject have suggested to us that we should start a Bengali 
organ of spjritui^ism for tha benefit of widows and bereaved 
mothers ^and fathcis who do not know English. Yes, a 
Bengj^i organ ought to be started, and we are quite willing- 
to do so if suffTcient patronage is forthcoming. It 'W^ay be 
called “Paraloke Tatwa” or the “Philosophy of Afterdife.' 
But fpom \he manner this magazine has been patronized, 
though it has just entered its fourth year, we have our 
misgivings. Then also ih^re is the chance of many of oiu 
Bengali subscribers taking the Bengali publication instead 
of this magazine. For them, however, it may be said that the 
Bengali journal will not be a translation of this magazine 
or anything like it. '1‘hc Bengali journal will be priced 
Rs. 2 per* year and those who are in favor of it should 
communicate with*us. It will only tontain facts suited to the 
capacity of fho’s^ tvho are not very highly educated, li 
may however be ',said that this journal ^will not be 
♦published if it does not meet with sufficient" assurance of 
support in the beginning. 
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DIFFICULTIES IX RELIEVING 
SPIRITUALIS.AI. 

— 

Nn I'aci has been more conclu'.ively cslablished than rhe 
'oniinuity of life after dealli, and the power of the spirits 
to ctjniinunicate with men below. 'Tens of thousands ot men, 
‘••{'eptically inclined, have, jaftcr investii^ation, cortilied to the 
above two statements. V’^et why is there sucli unbelief about 
tt in the woild? What is more stran<;e than this is that, 

' onlirmed spiritualists have to sec Iresh ev idence to strcn^thcfi 
their belief. A spiritualist, who has no doubts whatever 
to-day, will find them gradually creeping into his mind and 
weakening his belief. 

A 
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When we first got our spiritual communication, we were 
overpowered by a feeling of thankfulness to God. \\ e felt 
a joy which we can scarcely describe. The sun, the moon, 
the trees, the birds, all became thousand times more beautiful, 
and all men lovely and beloved fiiends. ^Ve felt an impulse 
to embrace every one whom we came across. 

This state of feelings continued, without the slightest 
abatement, for three entire days and nights. At night, we 
could not sleep for joy. AVh> sleep at all and forget our 
happiness? And then, after three da>.s a grain of doubt 
entered into our mind. And why ? It entered quite unneces 
sarih Can it be possible, we thought, that the destiny of man 
is SI arand ? ^\'ell, we felt to our mortifii’ation that we needed 

son^L' more manifestations to strengthen our beliet. A\egot 
tlum. and our faith was revived. One da> we got contradictory 
statements from the spirits and om faith was again weakened 
On the following uayt the \cr\ contradiction became m 
strong proof of the truth of spiritualism ! It was, in this 
manner, that, tossed between faith and doubt, the faith grew 
imperceptibly. 

'i'be reason why men can not full) rtali/.e an aftei e.vis 
tence seems to be this. Tut let us first e.'cplain the distinction 
bolween realization and belief. A man who has realized 
tlie truth of the spiritual philosoj)hy will not suffer from 
the pangs of bereavement, as Mr. Stead does not. He lo*-! 
his young son of 31, whom he devotedly loved, but yet he is as 
happy as before. And then a man, who has such a reab 
zation, will not fear death. Now why does not this realization 
come in spite of overwhelming evidence proving the truth 
of spiritualism ? Belief comes easily but realization 
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it quite different thing. Indeed if four reliable men say that 
there is a pigmy race in the wilds of Africa, we accept the 
statement as absolutely true. But why can we not fully believe 
in the existence of a spiritual world, when testified to by tens 
of thousands of reliable men, after thorough examination ? 

W'e think we cannot realize the continuity of life after 
death, because we cannot conceive of a condition of life 
in the spiritual world. First of all we cannot conceive of life 
,tnd intelligence without material Ipdy. How can a thing, 
or energy, or force, which is more ethereal than air, live or 
think like men? This is the way we men have to reason. 
\ct it has been established beyond doubt that there are 
eti cereal forces with intelligence. This the most confirmed 
s( LuUc has been obliged to admit. 

Amrita Lala Dasa, when describing the Kunkurgachee 
ghostly pranks, in this Magazine, says that he wanted to eat 
UKoanut, and immediately nuts began to fall as if from the 
When three had fallen, one after the other, he said, 
“l.noLigh, don’t want more,” and no more nut fell. There 
]■> ins further statement in the account, that a sceptic chal- 
lenged the ghosts to let fall a rupee on the palm of his hand, 
wlv’ch was done immediately.* Here we see the intelligence 
ol an invisible agent. Even in table tiltings and raps by 
invisible agents, this intelligence is almost always seen. 

If, therefore, it is e.stablishcd that there are invisible forces 
viiich shew human intelligence, what is the difficulty in 
realizing that the spirit of man lives, and this spirit is 
lus intelligent part ? 

I’here are millions of spiritualists who were originally 
•‘'Ceptics, but have now been obliged to accept spiritaalism 
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because they could not help it. Overwhelming evidence forced 
the belief into their minds. Yet how many of these have the 
living faith of a Wallace, a Stead, a Morse, a Robertson or 
an Austin ! 

There are some questions which must be answered to 
convert belief into realization in the truth of spiritualism. 
Thus it is alleged man is immortal, but how is It ]>os- 
sible for man to live for ever and ever and not find Id'e 
intolerable ? What is th^ occupation or are the occupatk^ns 
which could keep man engaged for ever and ever In thr 
spiritual world ? 

We shall try to give an answer to this question, ^ind 
is a spirit ; He is immortal ; He is, no doubt, happy. Well, 
as men grow tliey become more and more like God. So 
if God does not feel the pangs of ennui or His existence dull, 
on account of His immortal life, why should men do ir, men 
whom He created after ‘His Image? 

It will not however do to dispose of this question n a 
vague manner. We must have a definite and clear account of 
the likely occupations of the spirits. It is said that they 
teach, they help, they themselves learn, &c. and thus 
lead a happy life. This too is vague. There is a vast deal 
of difference between the life of a spirit and that of a man. 
Man has a material body on earth, Miis he must feed. He 
must eat and must work to find his food. He has to protect 
himself from cold and heat, storms and hails, wild beasts 
and wicked men, and so forth. In the spirit world has he iiny 
such urgent work ? Certainly not. 

It is the needs of the material body that compels man 
to be*active and which gives zest to his existence. It is these 
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needs of the body which enables a man to be a king, 
and it forces another to be a slave. After death he loses 
this body. What then would lead him to move at all ? Why 
does Ik* not recline on a spiritual bed and do no work ? 
And if he does no work how long can he remain on bed ? 

It is true that after death man gets a spiritual body, which 
means that he has to feed that body with spiritual food. But 
sunpcse he does it not, what then? Here if we don't take 
our food, we die ; hunger here compels us to take our food. 
Wl.) should a spirit be compelled to take his spiritual 
footi when he can fast without killing himself? Of course 
it may be said, that if he does not take spiritual food, he 
df'C.^ ::ot grow. But here if men had only this condition 
that the) would not die or suffer acute, pangs, if they did 
not take food, there would be many who would not take any 
food at all. If that is the only punishment of the spirit, that 
iic v/(.'uld not grow if he does not take the spiritual food, a 
good many spirits would give up food than learn mathematics. 

Our question then is that as hunger <S:c., forces men to 
lead an active life in this world, what is its counterpart in spirit 
life wh.ere hunger does not cause acute suffering ? 

About the occupations of the spirits, it is said that, their 
woik i- philanthropic, but that cannot be the work of the 
earth-bounds. ’ 

\\'e can realize that Charles Bradlaugh is doing such work 
now in the other world. But what he would do five 
hundred years hence ? Would he do the same philanthropic 
work, teaching the ignorant and helping the sufferer for 
ever and ever ? If that be so, his life would be very dull ia 
the spiritual sphere. 
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A lady with excellent clairvoyant powers thus describes 
the condition of the spirits in the spheres : — 

“She saw paradisical scenes which are so beautiful as 
to be beyond general conception. She saw strange lloweis. 
bigger than the Victoria lotus. She saw men amusing them- 
selves, such as, playing cricket, foot-ball and so forth. On 
the other hand, she saw dark regions filled with dark spirits,— 
; moral lepers, whose very sight is calculated to give a 
sudder.’’ ‘ 

From our own experience, and from what we have learnt 
fiom others, we shall try to give an account of the con- 
dition of life in the spiritual world. As soon as man dies 
he finds himself in a new world where the sights, the 
society, etc., keep him engaged for a long time. When George 
Pelham was asked, a few weeks after his death, what he 
was doing, he said, he w,as then doing nothing but would soon 
have an occupation. Sometimes men, after death, remain in 
an unconscious state for a considerable time. They always 
take .some rest after death. Others cannot realize for sometime 
that they are dead. It can be easily realized that a man, in a 
mew world, among friends whom he thought he had lost 
for ever and, with developed capacity, has much to occupy 
his attention in the beginning. Of course, when he is 
tired of sight-seeing or enjoying the company of his friends, 
he thinks of doing something and take some occupation 
suited to his taste and capacity. 

As for the earth-bounds they spend their time as an 
indolent man, with some money in the bank, would do. They 
have no hunger to compel them to work because by fasting 
they d(5 not suffer any pangs of hunger or kill themselves, but 
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their punishment is that they do not grow. In this manner, 
earth -bounds may remain hundreds of years in the spirit- world 
without undergoing any change, pf course their life must be 
dull but the lady clairvoyant, whose vision we quoted above, 
tias given an idea how they keep themselves engaged. They 
have games of chess and card : they have athletic sportc; ; 
they swim, dance or sing or take upon themselves vorks 
mischief to satisfy their vindictiveness. Have w’e not een 
n this world indolent men, having competence, spending 
their life smoothly without doing any work ? 

Let us then see how iho^e, who are more favoured, la e in 
the spirit-world. An indolent spirit, but who was not a nud 
man, once complained that life had become intolerable to 
him because he did not know how to kill time. To him 
lile was dreary. He was told to have an occupation and he 
agreed and said, possibly that might k’iJl my ennui. Now, hi 
the spirit world, the spirits have to cultivate their intelleLt 
and their heart. Jiix-President Hill of Harvard gives an 
mswer to this (juesiion of occupation. He was one of the 
most famous mathematicians of the last century. When a^i:ed 
what he would do in the other world, he said, “Theie ate 
enough problems, mathematical problems, connected with ;he 
•iir of a circle to keep* me busy and happy for at i.\mt 
a thousand years.” 

Now the arc of a circle is not the only figure \v!:!ich 
may engage the attention of mathematicians. If the arc 
ot a circle takes one thousand years, how many thou^jaiid 
years will a parabola take, or an ellipse ? And mathematics 
not the only science in the world. 'I'here are men In 
this world who have only cultivated their intellectual faculrie;;. 
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All tLeir happiness comes from the exercise of their intellccl 
'I'ne) are quite welcome to lead a happy life, in this manner, 
in this good God’s world of endless days. 

Take also into account, 'as we said, that mathematics is ik I 
tl.e only science tiiat should engage the attention of a man. 
As men are progressing, the number of sciences also i- 
increasing with their progiess. E\eiy science has its endless 
Secrets to occupy the endless life of a man. 

'I'hen have we not eiKlless worlds in the universe ? A\'hcn 
ti'ey have done with the earth they ma) lake up Mars, and 
vnen they have done with the solar s)stem the\ ma} take up 
( tber systems, wliich we are not aware c»f. 

A man who does not nourish his s[)iritual body with 
food sufl'eis only th:s negati\e punishment that he does n(»L' 
grow. In the same manner the iran who cultivates his in 
te'Iect, neglecting the h^art, only secures a paitial growth, 
'i’here are othtrs who neglect the intellect and ciilti\ale onl) 
tl'e heait 'I’iiey too are deprived of a harmonious growth. 
V't have nou' to see the condition of existence o\' a man 
v»’-.o neglects hi.s intellect and cultivates his heait onl). 'I’h*^ 
i: an who cultivates his heart will find endless occupation. We 
ti'ir.k his lot is better than that of a merely intellectual man. 

A man who loves will not need any other hapijine.ss except 
ti e company of his beloved ones, say, wife, children, brothei.v 
a^.d fi lends. The joys derived from love are celestial 
Tut we have yet another and better object of love tbaiv 
vrives and children. I’ious men say that that object is God, 
Those who desire to have some glimpse of the ecstacy that 
proceeds from the love of God, ought to study the careei 
cf the Avatar, f.ord Oaura»\ga. 
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\'et one, who cultivates his heart, neglecting other faculties, 
v^i!l only be a lialf-developed man. For a man, who is pro- 
towards perfection, must cultivate all the capacities 
c-f I'.is mind. Then we have our exipiisite pleasures derived 
tn-ir. the senses. If we have ejes, with limited vision, the 
s[);r’ts have the faculty of clairvoyance. Sight-seeing is one of 
1! e pleasures of man. A sight-seer will find endless occupation 
ir, tills w’orld alone. But a spirit will have the privilege 
< f 'Ceing the sights of endless worlds. If w’e derive pleasure 
liCMi our material senses, w’p can e\[)cct infinite times better 
the spiritual ones. 

'fake only the sense of hearing. 'Fhose who have cultivat- 
I cl music find in it enjoyment which is indescribable. A 
ini'ician will tell you that music alone will satisfy him in 
t'.- world of endless days. 'I'he same thing will be told 
b) the poet, the painter and tl^ sculptor. We have there 
e.uth.ors and books. Says Newell to Rogers Rich Hodg- 
sc'if-' report), “I am writing a poem. I am now pursuing m> 
litciary studies whth the greatest [Measure.’’ If w'e have now 
f'vc senses, we can expec t the opening of other senses in 
l!^t spirit-world. Already people are talking of a sixth sense. 
It i'' certain that w'e w'ill have not only our si.xth sense develop- 
ed in the other w'orld,^but possibly innumerable other senses. 

An earth-bound, leading a purposeless, unhappy or wicked 
lift, i«:, somehow’ or other, led to aspire after higher thing!?. 
And he is at once liberated. An intellectual man, solving 
problems, may be led to taste the joys of love and a new w’orld 
is unfolded to him which gives him other occupations than 
the cultivation of the intellect. A man, quite happy in the 
company of his beloved, may be tempted to taste the joys 
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derived from the solution of problems apertaining to the arc of 
a circle. And he finds a new occupation in the cultivation 
of intellect. * 

Here then conies the work of the philanthropists. It 
is the philanthropist who tends the baby born in the spiiil- 
world before its time ; it is he who educates and comforts 
the undeveloped. Their work is to lead the man of intellect 
to the world of love, and* the man of love to the wrirld 
of intellect. 

But there are other minor points which need elucidation. 
The material body has its exquisite pleasures peculiar to 
it, called the carnal joys, as for instance, joys proceeding 
from eating, 'fhe spiritual body must have its counter-pait of 
these carnal joys. What arc they? If earth-bound roughs 
persecutes a weak female n^io protects her and how ? 

Our knowledge on the subject, we are treating, is limited. 
Will the Steads, the Peebles and others, some of whose names 
we mentioned above, be so good as to give a complete 
and clear idea as to the occupation of man in the 
spirit world? Dr. Hodgson associated about six years with 
George Pelham, yet he did not ask the latter what he had 
done all those years, or if he did ask we know not wliat 

^jnswPT hf! rp.rpivpd. 



THE RELIGIOUS CONVENTION 
AND ITS WORK. 

Hty-' 

Wri'i iln for the Convention of Religions Hki.d in 
('alcutta Last Month. 

(/>> S/iis/iir K, Ghose). 

In the Mindii sacred books it is laid down that Cod 
sends Messias or Avatars at different limes and different 
places, to instruct men about matters they cannot know by 
their own exertions. We Hindus hSive therefore to admit rliat 
Buddha, Jesus and Muhammad are Messias, though ('hrisFans 
and Mahomedans do not admit any of our Avatars. 
These Avatars are divided into classes by the Hiinlus, 
some are full, some half, some quarter and so forth, each 
having his special function. Thus we have Avatars of science, 
<if morality and of religion. Kapila is considered an Avatar 
because he taught the Xoga philosophy and its secrets to m-n. 
When it is neces.sary to teach religious truths, the Cod 
Himself has to come down for the purpose, and then ir is 
the Full Avatar. 

So there is a difference between religion and morality. 
Morality teaches us our duties to our neighbours and our 
duties to ourselves. Religion teaches us how to establish a 
tender relationship with God. Morality teaches us that we 
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slio'jld not speak an untruth, we should not be unjust, we 
should not steal, we should succour the distressed to the best 
of our ability. Religion teaches us that we should love God. 
An Avatar of morality is not therefore necessarily an Avatar 
(»f leligion. Charles Bradlaugh was a moral man and a 
philanthropist. He will get his reward for his good works 
a!icl observance of duty. But the acquisition of the F^otus feet 
(•f God cannot be one of them, for he never sought or 
hankered after Him. 

Ft follows then that Buddha is not an Avatar of religion 
hut (»f morality. He taught morality and not religion. In the 
same manner Jesus ('hrist is not an Avatar of religion, 
but of morality. 

'IT.e hiei mon on the Mount, by Jesus Christ, is considered 
hi.' gieatest work, a sermon which enthrals all men. It 
is n/t dcubt one of the greatest ever delivered. But it 
has nothing to do with religion. In the sermon, a code of 
moral laws is laid down for the guidance of men. They 
are told to do this and not to do that. They are told that if 
they do this they will get their reward, and if they do that 
the) will be hurled down to hell. The Sermon is, as it were, 
a criminal code of moral government. 

Suppose a scientist lays down sanitary laws for the pre- 
servation of health. He lays it down that men must not 
eat indigestible food, or he must not breathe air saturated with 
deleterious gas. He lays dowm rules for the preservation 
of health in the physical body. A moral Avatar, in the same 
mar.ner, lays down rules for the preservation of health in 
the spiritual body. Neither the one nor the other teaches 
religion. The teachings of Jesus consisted mainly of the 
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moral duties of men. He cannot be called, therefore, 
Avatar of religion. 

It would not be out of place here to see what Max 
Muller said in his “Chips from a German Workshop” about 
the moral code of Buddha. The savant says, keeping in 
mind the Sermon on the Mount : 

“That moral code of Buddha, taken by itself, is one of ifu- ^»>1 
periecl the world has ever known.” 

Buddha is, like Jesus, a Messiah to teach moral duties 
to men. 

So when Jesus urged men to repent and ask for t!vj 
forgiveness of sins, he did not meddle with religion. 1 le 
advised men how to avoid punishment, when they had broken 
moial laws. Thus a man, convicted of a crime, may beseech 
the magistrate to forgive him, telling him that he was sony 
for what he had done, and proi^ising that he would not 
do so again. 'The magistrate may discharge him with a 
warning. But that does not establish any tender feeling 
between the criminal and the magistrate. (Jod, in the same 
manner, may forgive a repentant sinner, but there the claims 
of the latter upon Him cease. When a man craves for 
the forgiveness of his sins, he thinks only of himself ; he goes 
to God because He alone can help him. If his sins are 
forgiven, it is no matter to him whether God remembers 
or forgets him after that. 

It may be urged that a moral training is necessary for 
the purpose of acquiring God. But it is not for that purpose 
that men are told, by these moral Avatars, to repent and 
lead a moral life. They are told to do it, only to avoid 
the tortures of hell. It is to their interest and fears ’that an 
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appeal is made, but the God Himself does not enter at ail into 
this arrangement. 

Of course there are religious teachings here and there 
in the sayings of Jesus, but that is not the main object of his 
mission. When Jesus advises men to pray to God, he tells 
theia to establish some relationship with God, but no tender 
relationship. They are told, not to appear before God in their 
pra>Li^ as His children, or friends, or even as servants, 
Imt as beggars. iMen are advised first to soften the heart of 
God b) some sweet words such as “hallowed be 'I’hy name,” 
“Th> kingdom come,” “Thy will be done,” d:c. This done, 
men should pray to God what they want of Him. It is ti 
.supply them with daily bread, to forgive their sins, and not to 
lead them astray. 

A beggar approaches a great man with blessings such a.> 
these; “let thy name be glorified,” “let thy shadow nevei grow 
less,” ii'c.f In this fvay, after softening the heart of the 
great n:an, the beggars stretch their hands for alms. The 
j)ra)er to God referred to above is just like that of a beggai to 
a liard-hearted, flattery-loving great man. In that prayer thc> 
only think of them.'>elves. Of course, they say, “ Thy will he 
done.” liut it has no meaning, which ive shall shew later on. 

Of course w’hen Jesus says “love God” he enters into th • 
domain of religion. But, as we have ishewn before, that i> 
not the principal object oT his mission. It is to make men 
moral, by appealing to their fears and holding up the torture^ 
of hell, that be devoted the four years of his labors. 

\Vhen we say that Jesus is an Avatar of morality, we do 
not be-little him. He had to appeal to half-civilized and 
unlettered men. The people, he addressed, ivere not fit to 
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receive higher truths than those taught them by Jesus. The 
divine character of the mission of Christ is established by 
his being eminently successful in softening the hearts of the 
fierce races of the west. If Jesus had tried to teach his 
followers the teachings of the Oeeta, they would not have 
understood him at all, and would have fled from him. They 
had therefore to be enthralled by miracles. In the same 
manner, if an Avatar in India had tried to create a following, 
he would have failed if he had adopted the course of Christ, 
that is to say, strengthened his* teachings by miracles. In 
India such an Avatar would have been put down for a mere 
occultist or a magician. 

Mewing the thing from the same point of view, Hinduism, 
generally speaking, has very little of religion in it. ^Ve 
have Sakias, worshippers of Durga and Kali ; we have Saivas, 
worshippers of Siva and we have others. But they worship 
the Gods and Godes.ses for favc^rs ; for prosperity ; fur 
protection from dangers ; for destruction of enemies and so 
forth. Here let us remember what Sii Kri.shna told the 
(iopees {vide Rash section, Srimat Bhagabat). tie said, 
“those who worship Me for hwours do not worshii) Me, but 
themselves.” So when a Sakta devotee kneels before Goddess 
1 hirga and begs for prosperity, he does not worship the 
Goddess but himself! 

(t is true, the devotees of the higher class beg also 
fur Miiksha, from these Gods and Godesses. But what is 
Muksha ? It is liberation ; liberation from what } Liberation 
from re-birth. Popularly, liberation means practical annihila- 
tion. The liberated man loses his identity and his soul 
merges in the Soul of souls. A child can understand that 
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loss of identity means annihilation. In short so repugnant is 
this idea of parakal (after-life) that men, believing in re-birth 
theory, prefer annihilation to eternal life. According to them, 
and very properly so, better annihilation than to born again 
and again, each time a different man, each time being 
separated eternally from those whom we have dearly loved ; and 
that is what re-birth means. So those who believe in re-bir:h, 
naturally pray for annihilation. And can it be called relig’on 
which teaches man to pray to God for annihilation ? 

If religion can be so defined that it is the art of establisli 
ing a tender relationship between God and man, then it s 
Vaishnavism, and i)os:sibly Vaishnavism alone, that can ne 
called a religion. ICven your Vedantism puts God aside, a ‘d 
makes a (jod of man nimsclf. Vedantism teaches the creed oj 
Hohung^ which means “1 am He ” It teaches how to develop 
the soul and train it ; its idea of God is that He is an inert 
mass who can do neither*^ good nor evil, in short, Ho x 
Nirgun. Possibly he has intellect, but he has no feeling. 

But Vaishnavism teaches that man is separate from CLid, 
and the highest object of his existence is to attach him ;o;( 
to God, and to grow continually. The Vaishnavas have oidy 
one prayer, viz., “My J.ord, may 'fhou abide in my heart, 
may my soul cling to Thy lotus feet.” \aishnavism teaches 
that the highest duty of man is to love^Uod, for by loving God 
man gets in Him an eternal and loving Partner. It teaches 
that, though God is All-powerful, He is also All-lovelincss, 
and man should make himself en rapport with Him througii 
His loveliness and not Almightiness. 'Phey admit that God is 
Great, All-pervading and Omnipotent. But His greatness 
repels m!in from Him, v;hile His loveliness attracts. 
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In the Geeta, Arjun asked Sree Krishna to show him the 
mightiness of God and this was done. The Irightful Figure 
presented to him brought faintness in him, and he cried : 
“Forbear my Lord. Be Thou map again.” 

Swedenborg calls God a “Grand Man.” But the \’nish- 
navas anticipated him ; they also call God a Grand 
( purushaitam) with this difference that they regard Him per- 
tect in every respect, and thus He is also named Sarban^^asuu- 
day by them, which literally means^“Beauliful in every limb.” 
That is He is perfect in holiness, perfect in wisdom, perfect in 
goodness, perfect in loveliness and i)erfcct in beauty, 'i'o 
pray to Him for favours is an act of foolishness. He knows 
best what is for our good and, as He loves His children 
with His unfiithomable love, il is tlieiefore a purposeless act to 
ask favours from Him. The Vaishnavas are, therefore, 
.njoined to annihilate self in worshipj)ing God. 'Hiey must 
' (or‘mt self, and do everything Knlhua Pyeciarihey, which 
means to please Sree Krishna, the God of Lovrr. 

.So the Vaishnava idea of God differs fundamentally f tom 
that of other creeds, aye, the ideas differ as the two poles, 'llur 
(k)d of most religious faiths is an irresistible and wilful T' mnt, 
with of course some good points, as for instance. He can be 
brought into good humor by flattery, etc. Of couise, He is 
called good, wise and merciful by all of tlieni, but this is done 
to soften His heart, the object being to e\tort bounties 
from the Great Autocrat by some sweet words. God is told 
that His mercy has no bounds, and then He is retpiested, 
not to throw the poor, eloquent devotee into the furnace ot 
hell ! God is freely given the permission to exercise His 
will and no body's else : He is told “l.et Thy will be, done/ 
B 
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yet he is asked to put aside His will when the devotee 
thrusts in his own. “Let Thy will be done/’ says the devotee, 
but not when my own is brought into requisition ! A man, 
wlio prays for favor, simply asks God to put aside His will, 
to give place to that of the devotee. 

In spite of the high encomiums that he insincerely heaps 
upon God, in his heart of heart, he thinks Him to be a 
■wilful, nay, a cruel monster, for he believes that He is 
capable of hurling metv, whom He had made weak, to the 
bottomless and fiery pit, — of compelling men and women to 
love children, wife, husband and friends, and then forcibly 
separating the husband from the bosom of his wife and the 
son from the bosom of his mother. 

But to the Vaishnava, God is Beautiful, and He bewitches 
men and women by His external and internal loveliness, 
and therefore, He is giv’jn simply a flute. Some arm Him 
from the sole of His feet to the top of his head with deadl}- 
weapons ; some put a thunderbolt in His hands which, alas, 
says the Vaisnava, do not hurl thunderbolts, but distribute 
blessings. 

The Vaishnava presents a lovely God to his fellows, to 
draw the hearts of obdurate men towards Him. A frail v/oman 
can be kept faithful to her lord by two methods ; one is to 
tell her that her powerful lord will cut her to pieces if she 
, proves unfaithful. It is, in this manner^ teachers of most faiths, 
try to keep frail men dutiful towards God, that is by appealing 
to their fears and interests. But there is yet another method 
of keeping a frail woman faithful to her lord. It is to convince 
her that her husband is infinite times better, in every respect, 
than Vie gallant who tries to lead her astray. It is this 
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latter method that the Vaishnavas adopt to lead men towards 
God. ft is thus, most faiths appeal to the fears and interests 
of men to make them honest, while the Vaishnavas appeal 
to their good sense and feelings t6 secure that end. Other 
faitl\s try to soften the heart of a terrible God, the Vaishnavas 
( ontemplate the loveliness of the Deity to fill their heart with 
im irresistible attraction for Him. In short Vaishnavism 
teaches that the highest object of man is to make God the 
superior Partner of his soul, and participate in the joys of 
God, who is called “Anandamaya'^ or All-joy. 

I'll us men at first worshipped the elements. Then philo- 
sophy and science entered into the religious thoughts of men, 
and Vogism and Vedantism were the results. 'Fhere is not 
a drop of religion, as defined above, in them. From these 
grew Buddhism, Christianity and others which are principally 
.mere codes of morality. Worship was added to this morality, 
and we got such creeds as Shaktaism, Saibaism and others, 
but their worship is not the worship of God but practically of 
self. And finally sprung Vaishnavism, which is the latest 
development of the religious thoughts of men. 

\Ve have quoted above the Christian prayer ; we shall now 
lurnish some Vaishnava addresses to the Deity, — they use the 
exjiression “address” or nivedan instead of “prayer.” This is the 
addre.ss of Billamangal, the author of Krishna Karnamrita : — 

“O the object of ray reverence, O my beloved, O the only ^ 
friend of the universe, 

“O Thou who attracts all, O Thou who art elusive (i.e. who 
cannot be easily caught), O Thou ocean of raercy, 

“O my Lord, O the delightful object of the communion 
f'f my soul, ^ 
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“Grant me this that I can have a glimpse of the Lotus 
Feet of Thine.” 

Here is a prayer of Puree Goswami, who was as John 
the Baptist to Lord Gauranga : — 

“0 my Lord whose heart melts at the sight of misery, 

“My restless mind is searching Thee. When shall my eyes 
have the ecstacy of seeing Thee ?” 

The following are some addresses from Lord Gauianga 
himself : — t 

“j. My beloved, whether you clasp me into your heait 
or you crush me by that embrace it is all the same to me, 

“For you are no other than my own, the soul Partner of 
my soul.” 

“2. Shull I ever attain the inexpressively good fortune, Oh 
my Lord, so that only by uttering Thy name tears of ecstacy 
shall trickle down my cheeks, my voice shall be thick in the 
excess of joy and my body shall be covered by />uM: (i.e. 
eruptions which appear on the body during the ecstatic state.)” 

“3. My Lord, it has become intolerable for me to kill time 
on account of my excessive misery fer which every monieiH 
seems to me an age, my eyes have been converted into clouds 
of the rainy season and the world world appears to me 
void and dreary, because of 'I'hy absence,” 

It is a pity the above addresses ^re untranslatable. 

The fundamental principles of Vaislmavism arc as old us 
Shaktaism and others. But its present absolutely pure char 
acter is due to the advent of Gauranga, the Avatar of Nadia, 
who converted millions of men to the Vaishnava faith 
within the 24 years of his labors, not half-civilized Beduins 
or unlettered and ignorant fishermen, but the intellectuals 
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of India, nay, the savants of Nadia, whose researches 
in the Nyaya philosophy make, says Prof. Cowel, late of 
the Sanskrit College, “European head dizzy.” But that is not 
the chief destinction of Gauranga. Christ has been worship- 
ped as the son of God, Muhammad as His friend, but 
Ciauranga as the Incarnation of Lord God Himself, in the 
country which produced Buddha. Fancy, the irresistible magne- 
tisui of the Personality, who, though he lived like an ordinary 
man could yet extort the respect, due? to the Almighty Himself^ 

'fhere is another fact which distinguishes Gauranga from 
otliei Avatars. The sayings and doings of other Avatars 
aie involved in mystery, for instance, it cannot be proved that 
Jesus (vhrist actually brought the dead Lazarus to life, a 
miracle which however Gauranga performed. But there is 
n(» doubt about the sayings and doings of the Nadia Avatar, 
'ri^ey are supported by overwhelming evidence, the evi 
deuce of a large number of eye-witnesses. His immediate fol- 
lowers, themselves holy and learned and men of the highest 
position in the country. 

Uc flourished only a little more than four hundred years 
ago, and, therefore, His position as an Avatar is not yet 
very well known beyond India. But yet that Seer, Madame 
BLu.'itsky, the Founder of Theosophy, records in her great 
book, that Gauranga is the latest Avatar in the world, The 
Leelas (sayings and doings) of Gauranga have now been pub- 
lished* and people in the West are coming to know the 
character of this divine Personage and it has already created 
some sensation there. Thus a devout Christian, whose 

* Lord Gauranga, two vols, in English, by .Shishir K. Ghos^ Patriks 
O^ce, Calcutta. 
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name we cannot publish without permission, after reading; 
His Leela writes to us : “There is no doubt of it that Sweet 
Gauranga is an Indian Christ who came to save sinners.” 
This from a Christian, wlio is not permitted to acknowledge 
any other Avatar except Christ 1 

Mrs. Adams of Chicago who with her busy, thoughtful and 
saintly pen, is a well-known figure in America, and who, 
a writer in a Review, says, is addressed “mother” by cvei) 
*Indianwho visits Amerfca, thus writes to me: “1 respect 
all Avatars, but the sweetest of them is my Gauranga, who, 
for the first time, taught mankind, by practice, what Gixl- 
madness is and how to attain it.” Vaishnavas will be glad to 
learn that she has adopted \'aishnavism, and is trying to s’pread 
the faith, and has taken the name of Nityananda Dassee. 

Rem. Johnston, a powerful writer, on philosophical and 
spiritual subjects, an aylent Christian, having read the life 
of Gauranga, indibted an article in the paper called /hi/a/iu, 
(Denver, Amcuca,) from which we cull the 

tences : — 

“So remarkable have been the claims made for Gauranga 
by his devotees that a strong, and apparently enduring, cult 
has sprung up to add its complexity to the world of reli- 
gious thought It must be apparent at once, that 

the man, divine or not, who could evoke a reverence due 
to God only that has persisted with such increasing fervency 
for five hundred years, and in a country that produced 
Buddha, must have possessed extraordinary spiritual attributes. 

. t . . . The principles of his teachings, as drawn from 
the ancient ke/as^ may afford the casual reader food for 
thought, in that Vaishnavism actually appears to offer, in many 
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ways, standards of breadth and tolerence that would seem to 
indicate a divine source.” 

So this liberal ("hristian has no objection to accept 
Vaishnavism, like his Christianity, *as a religion of divine origin. 
Hut to quote Rem. Johnston again : — 

“The men, of the various religions well-known in the 
Occident, worship God, either to escape the pangs of eternal 
punishment or for the purpose of obtaining favours. "Ihe 
Vaishnavas assert that God is nqt pleased by such worship. 
Accordingly they seek to induce in themselves a tender feeling 
towards the Almighty. 

“The Vaishnavas say that God serves as He is served. If 
one worships God as a bounty-giver, God answers his prayer 
gives him the bounty, and ends the connection there — the 
First Cause having fulfilled the demand made on Himself. 
If one loves God simply, then he receives in return love. I'lio 
real devotee tries to establish a delation with God that will 
MiOuiL. lie allei la'Iiie.i . 'My ( e ..'oi ! IaA. 

my soul cling to Thee, let my mind be filled with reverence 
for Thee, or allow me the inestimable privilege of loving 
Thee.’ .... The Vai.shnavas worship God as the all-sweet 
Being, for if the establishment of a tender relationship witli 
God be the sole aim of the existence of man the Ahnightiness 
of God does not helff in establishing it ; on the other hand, 
it creates an impassable gulf between the Creator and man. 

“As has been stated, the Vaishnavas are tolerant in theii 
attitude to all religions. The growth of their organisation has 
been rapid of late years, and now that the history of the 
founder may be had in English, the cult may be expected to 
^;row and flourish on American soil. Certainly nothing can be 
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mor(^ sane or helpful than Mr. Gho.se’s conclusions from his 
studies of Gauranga’s teachings : ‘To the true man of religion 
God is not only what marks him out from man, but also what 
makes him common with men. I’he first part of God is use- 
less to him, and he sticks to that which is common to both. 
As he develops himself, he appropriates to himself, little by 
little, this something, which, in the beginning, is beyond his 
reach, and becomes gradually moie divine in nature in his 
pi ogress.’” * 

r.efore concluding I must notice one a[)parently weak 
point in the \'ai.shnava conception of God. It is that if God 
i.s only good and If He is also Omnit)otent why is there 
misery in this world ? In short, th.e agnostic contends that 
(lod being all-powerful. He should have made man perfect 
Nt)w He created man after His own Image, and, therefoie, 
to make man peifcct ^ to make man a being like God 
Himself. We see then it is practically urged that God should 
have made as many gods as the numl'cr of men He created. 
Now though the Vaishnavas know' that He is omnipotent, 
the\ also admit theie is one limitation to His power,— wdiich 
is He cannot create a God like Himself. 

Though He could not create as many Cods as tlic 
number of men He created, He did the ne.\t best thing. In 
His creation, the atom is at one end and the God Himself at 
the other, lly evolution the atom finally grows into a man 
and the man continues to grow' until he approaches God, 
though never reaching Him, and thus gradually making a 
God of himself. 

It is this imperfection of man that gives zest to his life, 
that urg'es him on to grow'. It is in this struggle that the 
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chief happiness of man lies. Says Descartes, “We are the 
imperfect ; we are the finite ; we are the caused. There 
must be one who is the complement of our being, the 
infinity of our finitude, the perfection of our imperfection.” 

Emiile Sasset, another French philosopher, says in 
efiect : — 

“I find around me thousands of objects capable of pleasing 
and interesting me. Why then do I search for something | 
be>ond? This because I am imperfect. And this condition 
attaches to the very nature of things. It is this imperfection 
that draws me towards the Perfect one. He commands my 
admiration. How vast, how sublime, yet how near ! He 
is intimately near and I yield to the seduction of His 
attractions.” 

And it is thus man approaches God and grows, and grows 
because of his imperfections. ^ 

We have now to find the legitimate functions of this 
( Convention. It is said that its object is to preach toleration 
to those various religious sects which are found in India. We 
fancy, that cannot be the object of this great organization. 
For India does not need such an education. ^Ve know 
the saying that no one should send coal to Newcastle. And 
v\liy? Because it is Newcastle which sends coal to all 
parts of England and not all parts of England to Newcastle. 
In the same manner, it w’ould be mere dissipation of energy 
to try to teach toleration to India. For it is India, which 
has taught this lesson to all religious faiths in the world 
and is, therefore, not in need of this help. 

We have already seen that Christians and Mahomedans 
will not accept any other Avatar except theirs. *But the 
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Hindus accept all. Indeed, have you not seen Hindus 
salaaming to Mahomedan shrines ? Nay, the Mahomedans of 
India have been taught by the Hindus to pay respect to 
Hindu saints and sacred objects. 'J'he bigoted l^mpeior 
Jehangire murdered the great Historian, because the autocrat 
believed, he had weakened the faith of his great father Akbai 
in Muhammad. This Emperor, so iriesistible, and so i)i- 
goted himself, admitted that lie had prostrated bcfon* .i 
Vaishnava saint of Brindaban. 

Just fancy what the Hindu Shastras say. According to 
“Vishnu Piiraiv’ “a man who follows sincerely the faitli of 
his forefathers is sure to be saved.” Cun there be anything 
.more liberal than this.'* Then there is another text in wlncii 
it is laid down that “a sincere convert, even to a lalsr 
religion, does not suffer for having gone astray.” This teM 
means that a man, who is prepared to make such a sacrifirtr, 
as to give up his relations and fiiends for the sake of what 
lie beliitvc'i to be liieuutii, is iiie to gj. .i ic.aivl i . 1,' 
sacrifice, sincerity and love of truth. 

No, India does not need to be told that we should be 
tolerant. But this Convention should remind us of another 
fact, namely, that India has a well-defined mission in tho 
world, which is to give religion to other nations. Aniencii 
is distinguished for its telephones and phonographs, France 
for the discovery of radium, England for its great Empiie. 
For what is India distinguished ? It is that it gave religion 
to the world. And, therefore, the world actually expects that 
the modern Indians should follow in the footpaths of their 
forefathers. Don’t you see how a Hindu, with only a piece 
of red' cloth round his loins, is regarded in the West ? Such 
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a man, though when worthless, is sure to get a following. 
They say “Light comes from the East” and a Hindu will 
hear men in the Christian countries appealing to him to save 
the races of the West sunk »in infidelity and atheism. 
For the West has developed a civilization which has de- 
throned God. Lord Eeaconsfield in his “Tancred’’ said 
exactly this. 

Our forefathers also expect us to follow in their foot- 
steps, to give a religion to the intelligent infidels of the 
West, and save the people. 'J'his is then the function of the 
Convention, namely, to send properly organized missionaries to 
all parts of the world to teach the nations the principles of 
the religion of love, the only true religion as we have seen 
above, that we have. Our forefathers sent missionaries to 
Thibet, to Central India, to China, to Japan, to Corea, and 
to America. Antiquarians say that “Guatimala” is only a 
a corruption of “Gautanvalaya” ^r “the abode of Gautam.” 
Our Bufldhi^tir forefathers carried the banner of Gautam 
to all parts of the world, l^el us, too, carry that of the latest 
Avatar Cauranga, to all parts of the w'orld, who taught 
mankind that Love of (jod is the highest object of his 
existence and who further taught by practice, how to attain 
this love ! 
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Charier — VII 1. 

Powers of the Tantrik Voc.ke^. 

To the unbelieving Jews Jesus Christ said, “If you cannot 
believe rne as a Prophet or as one sail by God on earth, 
tfien believe me at least for the (wonderful) works that I do 
in the name of my Father in heaven.” A Tantrik sage or a 
seer may as wel’ say, “you may abuse our Tantrism with 
.such contemptuous epithets as “humbug” or “nonsense,” but 
rest assured that there are, even now, men and women among 
11.S, who can perform more wonderful feats than you can 
imagine or dream of. 

Volumes after volumes may be quoted and stories may 
be related in regard to the innumerable powers of the Tantrik 
Vogees. But, instead of depending upon others as author- 
ities I should like, for the present, to give one or two 
more such examples, from my own personal experiences, and 
,1 need hardly say that I hold none but myself respon- 
sible for their absolute truth. The Tantrik adepts are not 
permitted to glorify themselves by manifesting their wonderful 
powers, even the powers which are given to them by the 
Mother of all Forces, but occasions arise when they feel 
duty to display their powers for the benefit of man. 
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I would now like to give my own personal experiences 
in regard to the most wonderful spiritual powers of a re- 
nowned Tantrik Yogi whose name was Baba Omkar Deo. 

Baka Omkar Deo : A Remarmble Yogi of North India. 

Many years ago, during my travels in the Punjab, 1 
alighted one evening from a railway train on the platform at 
Thaneswar, the nearest railway station to Koorooksetra in 
the district of Karnal. The season was autumn, the weather 
was foul, and there were heavy ^clouds in the sky. Instead 
of proceeding to Koorooksetra, which is situated at a distance 
of two miles from the station compound, I came to tlie 
bungalow of the Revd. B. Sarkar, a Bengali Christian 
Missionary attached to the American Presbyterian Church 
of North India. J^efore I came to Koorooksetra for the third 
time, I had formed acquaintance with Mr. Sarkar at Shaha- 
ranpore when he was Head Master of the Mission ‘school 
there. The reverend gentleman ie(}feived me very warmly and 
introduced me to his wife who was a Panjabee lady and 
had a tolerably fair knowledge of English. At 8-30 r.\r., 
when the servants were making arrangements for beds, I asked 
^Irs. Sarkar to order her page to put a rot for on 
the verandah of the bungalow, so that T might sleep there 
at night and enjoy the fresh air of the fields. The night was 
rather cold, and thei^fore Mrs. Sarkar felt disinclined t(i 
allow me to sleep on the verandah, but at last the k-'nd 
lady had to yield to my request with some reluctance. 'I he 
bungalow was situated at an out-of-the-way place and there 
was no human habitation close by. 

A little before I went to bed, I had carefully kept 
under the pillow all my Sanskrit books, couHtry-made 
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medicines, a small satchel containing silver coins and 
currency notes, and two precious manuscripts of two rare 
and ancient works on Mahomedan theology in the Pusto o 
language. I had brought these manuscripts from Candahar 
in Afghanistan. I had also kept under another pillow a 
leopard skin and a nice blanket manufactured at Bellary 
in South India. 

When the clock struck 3 a.m., 1 felt as if some one 
was pressing on my body.* I got ui) from bed and no sooner 
I opened my eyes than I saw a strongly built but short 
statured man, like one of those peculiarly shaped Islamites 
whom I had seen many years ago at Singapore and Penang, 
jumping down fn^m the verandah and then running with 
a bundle in hand, towards the jungle near the bungalow. A 
lamp was immediately lighted by me and when the bed was 
e\amined, behold ! all nfy things were taken away by the 
robber. There was not a single article left untouched by 
the strange man. 

Early in the morning, Mr. Sarkar came out of his room 
and kindly inquired if I had slept comfortably at night. 
Instead of telling him a word about what had taken place 
at night, I simply thanked him for the question and he 
withdrew. Mr. Sarkar was a native ^of my country and he 
took me in with a noble apd generous heart. Lest I should 
hurt his feelings, I refrained from unfolding anything to 
him in connection with this mysterous robbery. 

In the morning at about eight o’clock I left the bungalow 
for good, although the good Sarkars had no mind to part with 
me so foon. I walked straight towards Koorooksetra As 
I did not like to be entertained by any family man of the 
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town for some private reasons, I had to fast the whole day 
long, for I had not a pie in my pocket to buy even a handful 
n\ fried rice with. My blanket was also stolen and I was put 
In very awkward circumstances. * 

At about 4 P. Ri., when I was walking alone on the 
banks of a large pond, I saw a ICuropean lady and a 
.gentleman coming togather towards me with a servant in 
their rear. They came and introduced themselves to me 
and then began to talk to me 90 theology, philosophy, 
spirituality and other abstruse branches of human knowledge. 
I'hey seemed to be greatly pleased with the conversation and 
expressed a desire to hear me more at length on another 
occasion. When 1 was about to leave them, the lady 
handed over to me, unsolicited, a currency note for Rs. 20 
and said that she considered it a duty on her part to help 
I sojourning Sadhu who was preaching religion to the 
people. The European gentleman^ who was the lady’s 
husband, asked me if I could name an ascetic who would 
l»e able to honestly and correctly answer their questions 
pertaining to their future. 1 promised to see them at the 
Dak bungalow on the next day at 3 p, ri. 

On my way back to the town I learnt from the Post 
Master and the Tehsildar of Koorooksetra that there was 
living, at this time, a 'profoundly learned Hindoo ascetic, 
Omkar Deo by name, wdiom the people believed to be a ^ 
Sadhu of superhuman powders. The head clerk of the 
Sub-Magistrate informed me that on several occasions the 
Sadhu had walked on fire, drunk serlfuf mixed with 
cobra poison, gulped bricks down his throat, and confined 
himself for several days within a large iron-chest •without 
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food, water, light or air. The ascetic lived in a hut or a 
hovel at the outskirts of the town on the other end of the 
Panchayati Boundary. The hut stood on a large maidaii 
surrounded on all sides by numbers of old and lofty trees. 
On coming to the maidan, 1 saw, to my great amazement, 
a slender-bodied man hanging headlong from the branch 
of a large tree. The Sadhu was then practising a Sadhan 
according to Yogini Vantra. His two legs were tied to tho 
branch with a long and strong chord. On my standing under 
this tree, he untied his legs and then jumped down from the 
branch in a minute. The branch was so high above the 
ground that no man could jump down from it without losing 
his life or receiving a fatal hurt, but this extraordinary man 
felt no pain at all. 1 was able to understand that he was 
Baba Omkar Deo, although I had never seen him before. 

This remarkable ascetic lovingly embraced me as his 
younger brother, and \^'ithout giving a moment’s time to 
introduce my humbleself to him said that he was very glad to 
see me there and that it was very kind of me to come over 
and pay a visit to him. He told me to follow him to his 
hut and 1 followed him rather silently like an astounded 
man. When we entered his holy retreat, he turned his face 
towards me and said, “Dear me ! How have you lost the rare 
manuscripts and the useful books - The man who robbed 
you of your valuables must be a very daring and professional 
thief. However, God will give you back all your stolen 
things to you except the money, the blanket and the medi- 
cines. Where do you intend to go from Koorooksetra ?” 

I said : “I will go to Ferozabad in the district of Agra.” 

• 1 did not speak a word to the ascetic about the theft at Thane-^war. 
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The Sadhu sj)oke with a smile that all my things would be 
got back there and they would be delivered to me by “a 
i^trange man whose occupation >jas to recover stolen proper- 
ties.” In fact, I could n^t understand a bit of what the 
Sadhu said, and so I did not like to tease him with any ques- 
tions pertaining to the recovery of my ihings, but I remem- 
bered his words till I reached Fero/abad in a fortnight. 

When the night was far advanced, I told Baba Omkar 
Deo ail about the conversation between me and the Euro- 
pean lady and lier husband. The Sadhu promised to see 
them at the Dak Bungalow next day in the afternoon. 

1 took him to the Sahibs at about 3-30 p. ^r. 'I'he lady 
and her husband received him with great politeness and sub* 
liC.ssion due to a venerable man like liim. ’Plic lady spoke 
thus to the ascetic : *‘Day"before yesterday we had received 
• here a telegraphic message fiom AmA*ica wliich was redircct- 
♦ai to us by the 'Felegraph Master of Delhi according to 
our previous instruction. My father is seriously ill. He is 
almost sinking. (Ian you Iionestly and correctly tell me if 
he IS alive or dead ?” 'i'he .Sadhu said : “1 will answer all 
your questions after 1 hear you in details.” 'I'he vener- 
able Baba spoke Engli.sh elo(juently and seemed to have 
acquired a very good km^wledge of that language. 'I'he lady 
continued thus : “W’^e have come to India for a short time 

(0 see the country, and we will leave Hindoosthan in the 
next cold weather. We are Roman (Jalhollc (diristains by 
fehgion. My husband is a native of England but 1 '..as 
born of America^ parents in New York. My dear mother 
breathed her last about eleven years ago. I am th® only 
da'jghter of my father and I have no brother. My revered 
C 
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fiilLer who is a very rich man is greatly displeased with me 
for some private reasons which 1 cannot unfold to you Oi 
to any body else here. There is no one to inherit his money 
anti landed properties exK'pt myself. If he is dead, has be 
[)efiueathed his estate.^ If he gives nothing to me, then I 
am sure there will be heav) litigations in American courts " 
\Vi ell the lady said all that she had got to say, the ascetir 
wanted to enter a small room and remain alone within it io! 
s(jiue hours. He wouW be able, he said, to answer liei 
questions on coming out of the room. Tlie lady and he* 
husband consented, and the ascetic entered a room attacheti 
to the bungalow. 'I'he door.s and window- weie bolted 
horn within and the Sadhu remained the’.<„ alone, N. 
body knew what happened inside the roor,'. 

After four hours and some minute^, the remarkable saint 
cio e out of the loon^and asked the lady and her husband t^ 
lu \r him. He spoke as follows; “Ve>, father is seriously 
jll and almost sinking. There is no lu^pe of his life. 
wul die within two days, and I am sure of it. I have seen hir 
face to face ; he is now lying in the third room of his hou.e 
1 was introduced to him by Miss Jameson, an intimate friend 
of yours. Your father salaaijicd me but could not talk properly 
although he has not absolutely lost all consciousness as 
yet. His case has turned up to be an immedicable one. 
Dr Harris, a skilled ’medical man, has pronounced it to be 
hot^eless. The very Kevd. father Beauchcroft, S. J., comes 
to your father’s house twice or thrice in a day to pray to Ciod 

tor his life, but God hath already limited your father’s day ■> 

on eartli. Your father’s house is a two-storied building with a 
gate* on the roadside, behind which there is a statue of an 
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Italidii lady made with Mosaic stone. The corner room 
and the big hall next to it are now occupied by some boys 
and girls who have come from Boston with a Jesuit father, 
t was immensely delighted at seeing a large number of beauti- 
ful birds in the spacious hall adjoining the parlour. The 
nkl maid-seivant who nursed you in childhood is still alive. 
She told me that your father is a great merchant and a pro- 
foundly learned botanist. Your father has already bequeath 
ed all his money to the only sorf of Mrs.-—, a far-famed 
and very handsome Armenian woman whom he had kept at 
Ills house for a long time as his “mistress.” You have got the 
landed properties by virtue of his will. I have come to know 
the reasons why your father has been so much displeased 
with you. The matter is strictly confidential.” The lady 
tiien toc>k the ascetic into a room and privately listened to 
him with great interest. The Sadlm’s confidential conversa- 
tU’M ket)t the lady spell-bound. In fact she was so much 
.'inm/ed that she laid her bonnet at his feet and said with a 
loud voice — “you are a messenger of God and Master of man.” 

I passed some days at Koorooksetra during which I 
Ij^caine very familiar to the lady and her husband. I placed 
n:y>elf in communication with them when they returned to 
England. 1 need hardly say that every word that tell 
fvora the holy mouth of the venerable monk, was proved to 
he exactly accurate, not a word excepted. It was also proved 
t< their entire satisfaction that the Sadhu, or rather his 
astral body, had gone to America during the hours he re- 
mained alone within the room in the Dak Bungalow at 
Koorooksetra. ^ 

In a fortnight I reached Ferozabad and put up at the 
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house, of S. L. I had not known him before I came here. I 
had an important business with a Brahmin Pundit of the place, 
but as he was found absent from home I was obliged to 
introduce myself to S. L. ^ In a couple of hours 1 came to 
know from a reliable source that he was the ringleader of a 
notorious gang of dacoits and robbers who created havoc 
on the railway line. This man had about two hundred 
followers under him who used to commit robberies in railway 
trains and at places near railway stations both in day time 
and at night. A criminal case of a very serious nature was 
then going on against him in the Agra Court which created 
great setisation all over the United Provinces, and many 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen, including Rajas, Ranis, 
Nawabs and Begums, had to give evidence on the side of 
the prosecution. As I wanted to pass only one night there, 
1 did not leave the njan’s house. I was then also suffering 
fiom fever and cold and cough. 

In tlie midday, a friend of his came and he took him 
into a separate room and began to talk with him rather pri- 
vately. In the meantime I was writing a letter on his table. 
All on a sudden and unexpectedly a man touched my back 
with a stick and when I turned my face backwards I 
found no man, hut a large canvas bag (dirty and torn) was 
seen shaking in a peculiar fashion near the window. ^Vith 
great curiosity I touched it and behold ! my lost manuscripts 
and books fell down to the floor from this worn off bag. I 
at once recognised that these things were mine. 

When S. L. came, I told him that the books and the 
manuscripts were mine. He said that he had purchased 
them ^from a hawker and that he was unwilling to part with 
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them. He told me a lie. A man advised me rather privately 
to report the matter to the police. I thought within myself 
that the man, however wicked, had fed me and lodged me 
comfortably, and taken great cire of me at his house, and 
so I should not do anything, which could put him to 
danger. But behold ! in half an hour, an Inspector of Police 
and Sub-Inspector of Police came there with a i)0sse of cons- 
tables and told the man that they wanted to make another 
search at his house to see if there \?ere hidden some valuable 
jewels of a Begum of Hyderabad who was robbed in a railway 
train. The man, in the meantime, tried his best to remove 
the books and the manuscripts ; and when he was secretly 
doing so, suspicion arose in the Inspector’s mind and he 
at once seized the things, and asked me if 1 could tell him 
anything about them. I could not now remain silent and 
so I unfolded the mystery. The sVrewd Inspector of Police 
ordered the Sub-Inspector to arrest the man, but the noto- 
rious S. L. was shrewder than the Inspectors. He lost no 
time to fill the pocket of the policeman by putting seven 
gold mohurs into it, and so the case, as far as the theft of 
my things was concerned, was hushed up once for all, and 
the books and manuscripts were returned to me by the 
Inspector “whose business was,” as Baba Omkar Deo said 
about a fortnight ago, “to recover stolen properties ” 

^Vhen I remembered the extraordinary Yogee of Koorook- • 
setra and his superhuman powers, 1 said to myself — Blessed 
be the men and women who live in God and whose souls com- 
uuine with Him both in day and at night. 

Dharm.vnanda Mahavarate ^ 



MY FIRST PSYCHIC EXPERIMENT. 

— ‘-(X)-*— 

Babu J— , an inhabitapt of Azimganj, was suffering from 
various unpleasant and complicated diseases. He was a young 
man of 25 of dissipated habits. He lost his mother in his 
infancy and his father died about 4 years ago. His step 
mother and wife also died thereafter. It was in the year 
1904 that he came to know that I was cultivating hypnotism 
and spiritualism. Though not of an exemplary character, lie 
' seemed to have some fondness for his father, and he repeat- 
edly requested me to try mesmerism on him, if thereby I c<ruI(J 
establish a communication with his deceased father, who died 
rather mysteriously from some unknown cause. So eager was 
he, that I could not refuse him in the end, and thought «)f 
trying the experiment. 

One evening, in the presence of two other gentlemen, 
I mesmerised him and succeeded in putting him to a deep 
sleep in a short time. I however did not stop but went on 
giving him still more passes for about half an hour, but no 
fresh development occurred. Feeling tired, I was about to 
give up further attempt, when he opened his mouth and began 
to groan. I felt somewhat anxious and gave him a few more 
passes while asking him what the matter was. He, however, 
suddenly thundered out, to our great astonishment, thus— 

“Why have you called me ?” {keon hamko bolaya) 
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At first I got a little confused, but soon collected myself 
And asked — 

Question. “Who are you 

Ans. “Don’t you know me ? 2 am Ramchandra Acharya.” 
(I never heard this name.) 

Q. “Are you related to this man?” (pointing to ray 
subject.) 

A. “Don’t you'know that? He is my kulangar!^ (a blot 
of the family.) , 

He then became very furious and began to use abusive, and 
even obscene, langauage towards his son, when I came to know 
that he was the father of J — . I suggested that he, as a 
father and a Brahmin, should not lose his temper and uoe 
abusive language towards one who was his son. “My son ?” 
said he. “Don’t call him my son, he is no son of mine.” 
Knowing that he was a Brahmin, to ^mcify him, I began to 
recite the sacred Gayiiri as also asked him to do so which he 
repeated along with me and gradually became consoled. I 
entreated him to tell his story. He said after a long sigh : — 

“Doctor Babu, this is my eldest son, but he is a rake 
and has squandered away all the money I left him. ile 
is enjoying himself while I am suffering.” 

(^. “How did you die ? Where are you at present ?” 

A. “I am in the top” of the room where I died which i:’ at 
Azimganj. I died after taking my meals. 1 felt something^ 
giving way in my heart and 1 h^d to leave the body. I had 
rupees 400 for the purpose of anani brut^ a religious ceremony, 
but this rogue, my son, spent it all after dancing girls. Last 
full-moon day was the anniversary of my death when my 
annual sradh ceremony ought to have been perfornvad and it 
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was his duty to do so. He did not even give me a drop of 
water or offer a prayer for niy sake, on the other hand, though 
the day ought to have been sacred to him, he spent it in vile 
pleasures after gambling anc^ women.” 

Q. “Why are you still earth-bound ? A pimia had been 
offered at Gaya for your liberation.” 

A. “The pinda was not given in the proper way. It 
w'a‘! a polluted one, it was abominable !” And here the earth 
bound, full of emotion, gave a horrible account how his son 
had spent the night before the holy day and how he did not 
('are to take a bath or even to change his clothes. 

W'e were not a little surprised at the strange disclosures, 
made by J - whic'h a sane man could never give out. I again 
oflered a prayer and sought to pacify the spirit. I entreat 
ed l\im to let bygones be bygones and inform us how things 
siiould be managed henceforth. “If the rogue,” proceeded 
tjje svrathful father, “wuntf health and peace he must do what I 
.say,” and gave directions as to what the son should do to secure 
hi.s .salvation which was to offer a second pinda at Gaya and 
to celebrate the holy ceremony for which he kept the money 
(RfU 400). He also described the exact place w'here the 
phida was to be offered and the process. 

1 promised that anyhow I would manage to send the son 
to Gaya at once. • 

(). “Can you give us any fuither information about youi 
‘plane ?” 

A. “Ask me, I will try.” 

Q. “Where are both of your ist and 2nd wires.” 

A “They are both here.” 

Q. “Where is the wife of your son ?” 
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A. “She is also here with us.” 

Q. “During earth life they used to quarrel with each 
other. How are they pulling on now ?” 

A. “Doctor Babu, there i» no quarrel here. We all 
live peacefully and harmoniously. Had it not been for 
this son we would have been very happy. We cannot be 
happy when we think of him.” 

Q. “Can you tell me where my wife at present is ? (My 
wife was also dead.) ^ 

A. “Let me see (after a few minutes) you know very well 
wliere she just now is. 1 won’t tell you anything more.” 

I’hen I asked a few more questions about my wife which 
were not answered. He simply said, that my wife was in 
a higher plane, and that he could not approach there. 

He now said : “Don’t forget your promise. I must go 
•now, I feel much difficulty in remaining in this unclean body. 
Peace to you all.” After this the inedium shewed signs of 
coming back to consciousness and began to cry and beat 
his breast and exclaimed “oh my breast ! my breast !” 

^^'hen he fully became conscious he asked me whether 
I had succeeded or not. We showed him the notes which 
we had taken down as we proceeded. He looked bewildered 
and at last began to cry : “Save me, save me. How do you 
come to know these sec?ets ?” 

^Ve explained him the whole facts, and he readily con- 
fessed everything. We thereopon sent him to Gaya the next* 
day. 

From the way J— exposed his depravity to us, the reader 
one can see that he was not playing a part in the conversation. 

Kali Prasanna Banerjee, L,MS. 

Asstt. Surgeon, Midnapur. 



A SEANCE WITH MADAME 
PALADINO. 

s-(x)-: 

[Mr. Gii.man II one of the cdiloisof “Everybody’s, M.iga/irc ,’ 
sailed for Europe bisl May on a vacation. In hi^ party of seven wa'- i ’s 
brother-in-law, Dr. Herbert K. Moody, .\ssociale Professor of Chcun^iry 
in (he College of the City of New \'oilv. Mr. Hall sought out I'ilip'.u 
lioUazzi, Professor of biology in the University of Naples, in an effori lo 
secure photographs to illustrate Mr. Garland’s senes, “The Shadow World.’ 
The offer of a seance with Madame Paladino came unexpectedly and a as 
gladly accepted. Heie are the !}ii)orts of Mi. Hall and Dr. Mood).] 

The seance was held in the same laboratory and with 
the same cabinet that Professor Bottaz/i had used in all his 
previous experiments. It was a bare room with cement 
floor and bare walls — a room with almost no fixtures jr 
laboratory paraphernalia. There were one or two shelves 
around ; a stone pedestal ; and a window opening on a 
garden. The cabinet was formed by a recess opposite the 
vloor by which we had entered ; and the back of it was a 
door leading into another laboratory. This door and the 
door leading out of the^ second laboratory were locked by 
Professor Bottazzi in Dr. Moody’s presence, and Professor 
Bottazzi put the keys in his pocket. The cabinet was 
about twenty-four inches deep. Professor Bottazzi had 
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placed in it a shelf nine inches wide about three feet from 
the floor, and on this shelf he had put various things— a 
scale, a trumpet, a small drum, a box of matches, a heavy 
brass candlestick, and an electric \)ell. 

There was no intention on our part of reporting ilie 
seance. The time was too short for extensive preparations. 
So, while we took many precautions and made a number of 
tests, yet we depended on Professor Bottazzi for all the 
preliminary arrangements. I desire*lo make it clear that the. 
test of Madame Paladino was not complete outside of him. 

Professor Bottaz/i and his assistant joined us at tho 
table, making a party of nine, which proved an unwieldy 
number. Madame Paladino sat about one foot in front of 
the curtain that hung before the recess, and faced the end 
,of the table. I sat at her right, but around the corner. 
i^Iadame Paladino faced east, I looked north. Mrs. Moody 
sat beside me and Dr. Moody beside her, both facing noiih. 
ISIrs. Hall sat at the medium’s left and opposite me, facing 
south. The rest of the party finished out the ( ircle, which 
extended beyond the table. Professor Bottazzi sat dir<rc'dy 
opposite Madame Paladino and at least thrqe feet beyond il.e 
end of the table. Mrs. Hall and I by our position wero in 
charge of the psychic and it was our duty to see that all the 
necessary tests were put on her. I held her right hand, ily 
her instructions, I pressed my knee against hers and piu my » 
left foot over her right one. Mrs. Hall applied the same 

on the left. ^ 

The curtains in front of the cabinet were black, made of 
some thin material like cheesecloth. The table w’as a light 
deal one—about two by four, and the chaiis were rather light 
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coairnon ones. We began the seance with a red [6 candle 
electric light on a wall bracket, quite high above Mrs. Hall’s 
head, and a 1 6 -candle white light on a small shelf back of 
Professor Bottazzi. Soon, it Madame Paladino’s request, we 
turned the white light out. The seance was not one hour 
along when, by request of the “spirit” controlling the medium, 
we placed a handkerchief over the red light. Later, we put 
another handkerchief on. And later still, the handkerchiefs 
burned and we took thetp both off. We could see plainly all 
Ihroui^li the seance. 

Within a minute after we seated ourselves, the table began 
tc» tremble. I noticed it almost instantly and called the 
attention of every one to it. It seemed to me as though the 
fiber of the wood was vibrating. 

W'ithin five minutes, the table began to rock and rise from 
the Hoor. One end would I'ft up from si.\ to twelve inches 
and then drop noisily. 'Now one end, now the other would 
come up. Then the table would lift on one side. Dr. Moody 
pres'-ed against it at one of these times and said he thought 
it took a pressure of three pounds to force a release of the 
table from the unseen power. 

Suon raps began. The table was pounded on the floor 
for raps— generally ordinary ones ; but now and then it would 
stiike the floor with great violence, giving a startling effect of 
emphasis. The table-tipping continued at intervals throughout 
the .seance, growing stronger and more pronounced as time 
wore on. There was one very dramatic lift near the end of 
the sitting. Madame Paladino suddenly thrust both her 
hands high above her— Mrs. Hall and I being drawn from 
our chairs in our efforts to retain our holds on her, and 
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ihe table — every leg of it — rose all of eighteen inches from 
the floor. The synchronism which Mr. Garland told of in 
his articles was perfect in this experiment. The table followed 
the psychic's hands on the momeAt. 

The first twenty minutes we spent in trying to identify 
the “spirit” controlling the raps. There was talk ut a 
“John King” — whom Madame Paladino said was her “spirit 
control.” We asked if there was any one in the room with 
whom the spirit wished to communicate and got an answer — 
“yes.” It proved to be Mrs. Moody that was meant, and soon 
the table mo'-ed toward her— nearer and nearer — and linally 
pressed against her chest. But the answers were contradic- 
tory, the Jesuits futile, and we gave it up. Anyway, we were 
looking (or physical phenomena. 

'I'he next manifestation after the table-raising was a 
sudden swirl of the curtain, which enveloped me completely. 
From hanging limp, it suddenly rose high in tlie air— as 
though blown by a strong wind — and fell over me. I remain 
ed in that pobition a full ten minutes ; for it gave me an ex 
cellent view of the inside of the cabinet. But nothing of 
importance occurred there, beyond a marked movement of 
the other curtain. I had hardly thrown the curtain off when 
there was a crackling sound and the table leg under me 
began to split, at the point where it joined the table. I felt 
the leg press against me as it moved. Professor Bottaz^i cried 
out a protest--“Here, John King, leave my table alone,” and 
it stopped. 

“He broke a table to pieces for me once. I do not want 
it done again,” commented Professor Bottazzi. 
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'rhe action seemed like that of a miniature flash of light- 
ning ; the sound was of rending wood— -a splitting, tearing 
sound. 

We spent some time trying to persuade the “spirit” to 
bring us a fan which lay on the pedestal under the red light, 
but we failed utterly. A minute later, though, some force 
knocked the matches from the shelf in the cabinet to the 
floor. Suddenly Professor Bottazzi cried out excitedly, 
“Here comes the candlestick.” There darted through my mind 
tlie thought that this was the crucial time for me to know 
beyond all doubt that I was holding Madame Paladino’s hand. 
I ('lenched it firmly and instead of looking at the candlestick 
I gazed steadfastly at the hand I held. The candlestick, a 
heav)- brass one, and the candle it held came from the shelf 
in the cabinet up through the opening in the curtains about 
a foot above the medium’s head, and landed with a crashing 
blow on the table in front of Mrs. Moody. The candle fell 
out and then both candle and stick rolled into her lap. On 
the way to the laboratory I had said, “If I could only see 
some object moved one inch I should be satisfied.” I had 
had my wish in full measure. 

\\ t had not time to recover before a heavy, clumsy, 
crockery plate containing a wad of clay, which Professor 
Bottuzzi had placed in a vacant cSiair some two feet to the 
left of Madame Paladino, came hurtling with tremendous 
force and almost superhuman speed on to the table. It land- 
ed with a really appalling noise. The effect was as though 
It had been thrown by a giant’s hand and in great anger. 
There was a wait of a few minutes. Then some force swept 
the remaining objects from the shelf in the cabinet. The 
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drura fell, the trumpet followed; there was a succession of 
\arious noises from falling bodies. “There go the scales,” 
said Professor Bottazzi, as the heavy thud of falling iron w’as 
heard. , 

For some of his previous experiments, Professor Bottazzi 
told me, he had cut a peephole in the door which formed 
t''L back of the cabinet, and one of his assistants had been 
st.tlioned there. An electric light was placed on the wall 
( f tiie cabinet, the wires for which led to a pushbutton 
i'/ I'l ofessor Bottazzi’s pocket. During some of the amaz- 
i‘.c phenomena, such as we witnessed. Dr. Bottazzi had 
switched on the light so that his assistant could see clearly 
i- to the cabinet. He proved beyond a question that no one 
rq preached the cabinet from behind, and that no one was 
i it. 

If Madame Paladino went into a trance, it was not, 
f tr the major pari of the time,* a deep one. She was 
('< U'Cious of almost all our doings. During the seance, 
at:d particularly during the earlier stages of it, she coughed 
a great dealt, cleared her throat repeatedly, and suffered 
‘'.merely from hiccoughs. She interspersed her manifestations 
w;th remarks to Professor Bottazzi, which sometimes trans- 
lated. Often she called out in a half moan asking if we had 
a good control over her. * She always inquires about that,” 
volunteered our mentor. A dozen times during the even- 
ing she cried out m complaint of our gripping her hands so 
tightly. Just before anything spectacular happened she moan- 
ed, and seemed to sink suddenly but temporarily into a 
deeper, perhaps an entire trance. Her head would roll a 
little from side to side, but in a moment she would return 
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to her half consciousness again, and would show a somewhat 
dazed knowledge of what was going on. Before the seance 
was a half-hour old, she threw her legs up on our laps — 
her left leg on Mrs. Hall’s lap and her right one on mine. 
She held this position for a good part of the sitting. Before 
and during the manifestations, there were violent convulsive 
movements of the arms and sometimes of the legs. We grew 
used to these and soon learned to call out a warning of some 
impending action w’hen weHelt these muscular movements. 

The next occurrence was a startling one — and aimed 
directly at me. My chair was seized from behind by a 
powerful force, and an attempt was made to drag it from 
under me. I had again the impression of a giant at work 
in our presence. I cried out. All saw me moving. 'I’he 
force tugged at the chair and nearly succeeded in getting it 
from me. I was swerved around so that I faced Mrs. Moody 
and was sealed on only a third of the chair. Though every 
one saw me moving, on one saw any figure or apparition back 
of me. I had just resumed my position when I felt a baud 
move across my back as though some one w'ere reaching by 
me to Mrs. Moody, Mrs. Hall, too, felt some one touch 
her on the back. 

There was a series of remarkable kicks in the cabinet, — a 
noise like the pounding of a horse’s hoof in a near-by stable 
•in the dead of night. No man could; have produced it. It 
was made apparently within the fiber of the wood. And here 
the synchronism between the convulsive workings of the 
medium’s muscles and the manifestations was marked. IMrs. 
Hall felt ^ladame Paladino’s foot thrust forward with great 
force, in time with each kick in the cabinet behind her. 
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Professor Bottazzi here said that he was surprised at our 
calmness. We ought to get more excited. We ought to talk 
more — to demand manifestations. W'e should select some 
one thing and then clamor for*it. Supposing, for instance, 
we tried to lift the empty chair to the table. 

.So we tried. 

Madame Paladino asked us to set our minds on the 
task. We did. We all talked at one time. We called out 
demands that the chair be lifted. The noise became a 
veritable babel. Madame Paladion’s hands worked convul- 
sively — though held by us— as if in an effort to lift the chair. 
And up it came — a foot or so from the floor, giving the 
impression of a magnet’s work. Then, as if the magnet's 
power had failed, the chair dropped to the floor and rocked 
back to its normal position. Twice, three times, four times 
we tried, but the lifting power was i^ot strong enough. After 
a few moments, however, with amazing swiftness the chair 
came on to the table — and lay on its back. It seemed incre- 
dible. We made several efforcs to will the chair to an 
upright position, but in that we did not succeed. 

Madame Paladino here spoke to Professor Bottazzi in a 
half-querulous voice. “She is complaining of the circle,” 
he said. “She says it is a poor one and does not help her,” 

I realized the truth of her complaint. The circle was unwieldy 
in numbers ; having ,no common language was a serious • 
handicap ; Madame Paladino had been ill for two months and 
was far from strong ; three of our party knew nothing of . 
psychics ; Dr. Moody had come to the meeting under pro- 
test .and in utter scorn of it all. There were a dozen rea- 
sons why the circle was of small potency. 

D 
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The blowing out of the curtain was a frequent occur- 
rence, and those nearest the cabinet felt often a cool breeze 
— as though a window had been thrown open. “Has any 
one noticed a light above* Madame Paladino’s head?” in- 
quired Dr. Bottazzi. We all turned to him. “There it 
is now,” called Mrs. Hall, and we all turned quickly back. 
But it had gone. “Let’s will it back,” suggested some one, 
and we set up a clamor demanding it. It came at once— 
a pear-shaped light abo^^t six inches above the medium’s 
head. I did not see it, but every other member of the 
circle did. It appeared to them like a faint electric light 
shining through a ground-glass bulb. At the same time 
Madame Paladino’s face was illuminated. Her skin shone 
as though phosphorescent. 

It was now twelve o’ clock and we broke up the circle. 
We arose, turned on the w'hite eletric light, and I walked 
around the table. Professor Bottazzi then took Madame 
Paladino’s hand— in bright light and with no circle— and 
produced sharp raps. He beat her hand toward the table, 
stopping short when within twelve inches of the top— and 
a rap would come from under the table. Most of the phe 
nomena had been synchronous with her movements, but 
these raps would follow a perceptible moment after the 
beat of -the finger. 

I have been often asked if I was convinced. I can see 
*■ 

no othet alternative than acceptance of the phenomena. 
Only one of the main phenomena took place entirely in the 
cabinet ; only one other important one— the moving of the 
candlestick— originated in the cabinet. All the rest of the 
manifestations occurred in the room and in clear light. 
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There could not possibly have been any preparations in the 
laboratory that would not have been visible to us. Had 
IMadame Paladino used paraphernalia for trickery, we should 
have been able to see it whei^ the manifestations were in 
process — for it was light enough for tliat. On these points 
we are all agreed. 

I asked Professor Bottazzi about the chances of fake. He 
vas as impatient of the subject as he has been of spiritualism. 
He had had trained scientific men to help him in his 
experiments. Many people had been present at the various 
seances. The phenomena had been established in utter finality. 
But thay had led nowhere. He had reached only a circle 
of phenomena. He had “come face to a blank wall.” He 
was through — for the present, anyway. 

Professor Bottazzi’s assistant brought Madame Paladina> 
a cup of strong coffee. She seemed dazed and in real dis- 
tress. Where she had been gracious before, she now seemed 
hardly to realize our presence. She showed many of the 
symptoms of a person in dire seasickness. She looked old 
and seamed and yellow. She seemed to hi: ve little strength 
left. She drank a little coffee, placed the cup on a shelf,^ 
crossed the room to the window opening on the garden, and 
vomited. Professor Bottazzi said she was always weak and 
nauseated after a sitting. We all stood about, and I, for 
one, felt like a guilty child. It seemed wrong that we should 
have caused this woman such sickness just to satisfy our 
curiosity and interest in psychical experiments. I gained 
an added respect for her from the thought of all she had 
been doing for years at so heavy a cost, in her sittings for 
the various scientists. We waited perhaps twenty minutes 
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and then said our farewell to Madame Paladino — a farewell 
which she returned with a limp hand and an indifference 
strangely in contrast with her early greetings. Madame went 
out first. As w^ left the building, we passed her, leaning 
heavily on the arm of her husband, who had been waiting for 
her outside ; dragging herself slowly and painfully along the 
narrow lane which leads to one of those wonderful streets of 
steps in Naples — which, in turn, gives on the larger street 
where the carriage waited. Gilman Hall. 

NOTES ON THE PALADINO SEANCE. 

Location : 

An ordinary bio-chemical laboratory, practically unfur- 
nished, with a cement floor and a few shelves, in the Uni- 
versity of Naples. Two double doors — both leading into 
other laboratories equipped for regular preparative work, 
one door— that by wifich we had entered— left ajar all the 
evening, with the room beyond well lighted ; the other door 
shut and locked in my presence — after I had thoroughly 
examined the rooms— and the key put into Professor Botta^zi’s 
pocket. This latter door was midway through an alcove, 
making a recess about two feet deep on our side of it, the 
recess curtained off with a simple black cheesecloth curtain. 
Across the back, behind the curiain, a shelf, eight to ten 
inches wide. 

Equipmnt 

Ten rush-bottom chairs ; a large plate containing clay on 
an unoccupied chair two feet from Paladino, a plain deal 
toble— no drawer— (could see under it) ; a pedestal five feet 
high; •two wallshelves a foot wide ; one red electric bracket 
lamp ; and one portable white lamp on wall shelf. 
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Procedure ; 

Circle formed and all held hands lightly. Those at the 
two horns of circle held Paladino*s hands and kept their feet 
and knees against hers. Later she extended her legs so that 
second sitters beyond guarded her feet. Her movements 
always kept under absolutely perfect surveillance. White 
lamp burned at first, later screened, after five minutes or so 
extinguished. This left full power red lamp ; later, receiving 
five raps for less light, this was scxeened with two handker- 
chieff. Eyes accustomed themselves to dim light — all could 
see even the expressions on others* faces. 

Phenomena : 

Almost imperceptible tingling through hands — comparable 
to feeble currerit. Table began to rear almost at once, at 
first with Paladino*s hands on it, but soon with no hand 
whatever touching it. Maximum height of elevation about 
eighteen inches. Always descended with violence, not as if 
falling but as if thrown down, with noisy clatter. I pushed 
it down myself once ; required from three to five pounds 
pressure to overcome elevation. Fiber of table trembled, 
quivered. All in full Jight. Got usual one, two, three, four, 
five knocks at will at any time upon request. Their sig- 
nificance seemed slight except as directions for more or 
less light, or a request tb talk among ourselves. Instead of 
diminishing Paladino*s power by talking, during utterly 
inconsequential conversation fine results came. This points 
to possibility of desire to distract attention of observer until 
object is practically accomplished. If so, in our case this was 
not successful ; we were continuously alert. Doubt if this were: 
intended, as conditions absolutely gave no chance f6r fraud 
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and because at all times when we concentrated om minds on 
what we wished done, the end was reached more quickly. 
For example, appearance ^ of phosphorescent luminosity in 
psar-shaped from about a foot above Paladino’s head. Part of 
the time her face was mildly luminous. Afterwards Professor 
Bottazzi rather discredited this, but it was apparent enough 
to me. 

Phenomena of telekinesis were wonderful. Candlestick 
and candle came throTigh opening between curtains and 
proceeded in a leisurely way in a sort of parabolic trajectory 
and fell rather violently on edge of table and into Mrs. 
Moody’s lap. Plate containing ball of clay rose from chair 
a foot from corner of* table and dropped to table-top with a 
violent bang. Nearly everything on shelf in recess was noisily 
thrown down and, queerly enough, directly under the shelf— 
not on the floor in front of it. Cool drafts developed, an 
“arm” appeared around the side of the curtain at a height of 
about six feet. Mr. Hall’s chair was almost pulled from 
under him, a hand touched Mrs. Hall’s back, and after various 
slight excursions across the floor the unoccupied chair finally 
rose and lay on its back on the table, then moved off on 
to the floor. Door behind curtain was hit several hard blows 
resembling kick of a horse. ^ 

After the circle was broken, and in full light. Professor 
Bottazzi held Paladino’s hdnd and moved her finger tip 
through space of about an inch. The finger never got nearer 
than six inches from the table, and yet there was a distinct 
knock as if a force were propelled from finger and struck the 
table directly underneath. This was done in various parts 
of the table. 
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Important to observe that all kicks, noises, and move- 
ments were synchronous with spasmodic movements of Pala- 
dino’s muscles. Also phenomena were preceded and accom- 
panied by signs of hysteria, cdughs, and unusual noises. 
Paladino, much exhausted after sitting, had active nausea, 
and no strength to leave until twenty minutes after the end 
of the sitting. 

Conclusion : 

(Considering the sort of phenomena that 1 am accustomed 
to observe, my preconceived opinions were at variance with 
these facts, but I had to accept what I saw. 

Herbert K. Moony, Ph. D. 
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IV £ following Story reaches me from across the Atlantic. 
It appeared in the San Fmncisco Examiner^ November 29th, 
1891. If it is not true it is at least well invented, the item 
about the cat being in itself sufficient to justify its reproduc- 
tion here. The authority for the story is a correspondent 
of the Chicago Pnss^ in Statesborough, Georgia. The occur- 
rences are said to have begun about the first week in No- 
vember, in a house occupied by a farmer of education, 
named Walsingham, in Oakville, on the Savannah River. 
Not believing in ghosts, the Walsinghams at first attributed 
the disturbances to mischievous neighbours. This e.xplana- 
tion, however, soon had to be abandoned. 

These disturbances generally took the form of noises 
in the house after the family had retired and the light extin- 
guished, continual banging of the doors, things overturned, 
the door bell rang and the anno)1ng of the house dog, a 
, large and intelligent mastiff. ‘ ^ 

One day Don Caesar, the mastiff, was found in the hall- 
way barking furiously and bristling with rage, while his eyes 
seemed directed to a wall just before him. At last he made- 
a spring forward with a hoarse yelp of ungovernable fury, 
only to* fall back as if flung down by some powerful and 
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cruel hand. Upon examination it was found that his neck 
fad been broken. 

The house cat, on the contrary, seemed rather to enjoy 
the favour of the ghost, and would often enter a door as if 
escorting some visitor in, whose hand was stroking her back. 
She would also climb about a chair, rubbing herself and 
purring as if well pleased at the presence of some one in the 
seat. She and Don Caesar invariably manifested this eccen- 
tric conduct at the same time, though the mysterious 
being was visible to both of them. 

The annoying visitant finally took to rousing the family 
at all hours of tlie night by making such a row as to render 
any rest impcssible. 

This noise, which consisted of shouts, groans, hideous 
laughter, and a peculiar, most distressing wail, would some- 
times proceed, apparently, from uijder the house, sometimes 
from the ceiling, and at other times in the very room in which 
ii.e family was seated. One night Miss Amelia Walsingham, 
live young lady daughter, was engaged at her toilet, when she 
felt a hand laid softly on her shoulder. Thinking it her 
mother or her sister, she glanced in the glass before her, 
only to be thunderstruck at seeing the mirror reflect no form 
but her own, though she could plainly see a man’s broad hand 
lying on her arm. 

She brought the ^ family to her by her screams, but when, 
they reached her all sign of the mysterious hand was gone. 
Mr. Walsingham himself saw footsteps form beside his own 
while walking through the garden after a light rain. 

The marks , were those of a man’s naked feet, and felt 
beside his own as if the person walked at his side. 
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Matters grew so serious that the Walsinghams became 
frightened and talked of leaving the house, when an event 
took place that confirmed them in this determination. The 
family was seated at the siipper-table with several guests who 
were spending the evening, when a loud groan was heard in 
the room overhead. 

This was, however, nothing unusual, and very little notice 
was taken of it until one of the visitors pointed out a stain 
of what looked like blo^d on the white tablecloth, and it 
was seen that some liquid was slowly dripping on the table 
from the ceiling overhead. This liquid was so much like 
freshly-shed blood as to horrify those who watched its slow 
dropping. Mr. Walsingham, with several of his guests, 
ran hastily upstairs and into the room directly over the one 
into which the blood was dripping. 

A carpet covered the ^oor, and nothing appeared to explain 
the source of the ghastly rain ; but, anxious to satisfy them- 
selves thoroughly, the carpet was immediately ripped up, and 
the boarding found to be perfectly dry, and even covered 
with a thin layer of dust, and all the while the floor was being 
examined the persons below could swear the blood never 
ceased to drip. A stain, the size of a dinner plate, was formed 
before the drops ceased to fall. This stain was examined 
next day under the microscope, and was pronounced by com- 
, petent chemists to be human blood. , 

The Walsinghams left the house the next day, and since 
then the place has apparently been given over to spooks and 
evil spirits, which make the night hideous with the noise of 
revel, shouts, and furious yells. Hundreds from all over this 
country *and adjacent ones have visited the place, but few have 
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the courage to pass the night in the haunted house. One 
daring spirit, one Horace Gunn, of Savannah, however, 
accepted a wager that he could not spend twenty>four hours in 
it, and did so, though he declares that there is not enough 
money in the county to make him pass another night there. 
He was found the morning after by his friends with whom 
he made the wager in an insensible condition, and was with 
difficulty brought out of the swoon. He has never recovered 
from the shock of his horrible experience, and is still confined 
10 his bed suffering from nervous prostration. 

His story is that shortly after nightfall he endeavoured 
to kindle a fire in one of the rooms, and to light the lamp 
with which he had provided liimself, but, to his surprise and 
consternation found it impossible to do either. An icy breath, 
wJiich seemed to proceed from some invisible person at his 
side, extinguished each match a| he lighted it. At this 
peculiarly terrifying turn of affairs Mr. Gunn would have left 
the house and forfeited the amount of his wager, a consi- 
derable one, but he was restrained by the fear of ridicule of 
his story not being believed in. He seated himself in the 
dark with what calmness he could, and waited developments. 

For sometime nothing occurred, and the young man was 
half dozing, when, after an hour or two, he was brought 
to his feet by a sudden yell of pain or rage that seemed to 
come from under the house. This appeared to be the signal 
for an outbreak of hideous noises all over the house. The 
sound of hurrying feet could be heard scurrying up and 
down the stairs, hastening from one room to another, as if 
one person fled from the pursuit of a second. This kept up 
for nearly an hour, but at last ceased altogether and for 
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some time Mr. Gunn sat in darkness and quiet, and had 
about concluded that the performance was over for the nighL 
At last his attention was attracted by a white spot that 
gradually appeared on the opposite wall from him. 

This spot coiitinued to brighten until it seemed a disc 
of white fire, when the horrified spectator saw that the light 
emanated from and surrounded a human head, which, without 
a body or any visible means of support, was moving slowly 
along the wall, about the ^6*^^ of a man from the floor. 
This ghastly head appeared to be that of an aged person, 
though whether male or female it was difficult to determine. 
'I’he hair was long and grey, and matted together with dark 
clots of blood, which also issued from a deep jagged wound in 
one temple. The cheeks were fallen in, and the whole face 
indicated suffering and unspeakable misery. The eyes were 
wide open, and gleamed with an unearthly fire, while the 
glassy balls seemed to foflow the terror-stricken Mr. Gunn, 
who was too thoroughly paralysed by what he saw to move 
or cry out. Finally, the head disappeared, and the room 
was once more left in darkness, but the young man could 
hear what seemed to be half a dozen persons moving about 
him, while the whole house shook as if rocked by some 
violent earthquake. 

The groaning and wailing that broke forth from every 
direction was something terrific, and an unearthly rattle and 
i)anging as of china and tin-pans being flung to the ground 
floor from the upper story added to the deafening noise. 
Gunn at last roused himself sufficiently to attempt to leave 
the haunted house. Feeling his way along the wall in order 
to avoid (he beings, whatever they were that filled the room,. 
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the young man had nearly succeeded in reaching the door 
when he found himself seized by the ankle, and was vio- 
lently thrown to the floor. He was grasped by icy hands, 
which sought to grip him abouf the throat. He struggled 
with his unseen foe, but was soon overpowered and Choked 
into insensibility. When found by his friends his throat was 
black with the marks of long, thin fingers, armed with cruel, 
curved nails. 

The only explanation that cap be found for these mys- 
terious manifestations is that about three months ago a 
number of bones were discovered on the Walsingham place, 
which some declared even then to be those of a human being. 
Mr. Walsingham pronounced them, however, to be an 
animal’s, and they were hastily thrown into an adjacent lime- 
kiln. It is supposed to be the outraged spirit of a person 
to whom they belonged in life t^jat is now causing such 
consternation. — Borderland, 
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(Continued from our March issue f 
LTiiKOUr.FE a oversight the concluding portion of Mr. Stead’s very 
interesting article in the “Fortnightly Review” was not puldished in out 
April number for which we regret. We now give it below.] 


'I’he lady whose initials were E. M., and whose tragic 
fate 1 have just described, had promised me that if she died 
before me she would do four things. She had constantly 
written automatically with my hand during her life. She 
promised, in the first place, that she would use my hand, if 
she could, after death, to tell me how it fared with her on 
the other side. In the second place, she promised that, if she 
could, she would appear to one or more of her friends 
to whom she could show herself. In the third place, she 
would come to be photographed, and, fourthly, she would 
send me a message through a medium, authenticating the 
message by countersigning it with the simple mathematical 

^ figure of a cross within a circle. 

E. M. did all four, (i) She has repeatedly written with 
my hand, apparently finding it just as easy to use my hand 

now as she did when still in the body. 

( 2 ) She has repeatedly appeared to two friends of mine, 
one a woman, the other a man. She appeared once in a 
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dining-room full of people. She passed unseen by any but 
her, friend, who declares that she saw her 4 istinctly. On 
another occasion she appeared in the street in broad daylight, 
walked for a little distance, anti then vanished. I may say 
that her appearance was so original it would be difficult to 
mistake her for anybody else. 

(3) She has been photographed at least half a dozen 
times after her death. All her portraits are plainly recog- 
nisable, but none of them are cc^pies of any photographs 
taken in earth life. 

(4) There remains the test of a message accompanied by 
the sign of a cross within a circle. I did not get this for 
several months. I had almost given up all hopes, when one 
day a medium who was lunching with a friend of mine re- 
ceived it on the first attempt she made at automatic writ- 
ing. “Tell William not to blame ^e for what I did. I 
could not help myself,^* was the message. Then came a 
plainly but roughly drawn circle, and inside it the cross. 
No one knew of our agreement as to the test but myself. I 
did not know the medium, I was not present, nor was my 
friend expecting any message from E.M. 

Is it surprising, then, that after such experiences I have 
no more doubt of the possibility of communicating with the 
so-called dead than I have of being able to send this article 
to the Editor of the fortnightly Review ? 

I have referred to spirit photography. Let me disarm 
any sceptical reader by admitting that nothing is more 
easy than to fake bogus spirit photographs, and further that 
an expert copjurer can almost always cheat the most Vigilant 
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observer. The use of marked plates, which I handle, expose, 
and develop myself, no doubt afford some protection against 
fraud. But my belief in the authenticity of spirit photographs 
rests upon a far firmer fdbndation than that of the fallible 
vigilance of the experimenter. The supreme test of an authen- 
tic spirit photograph is that a plainly recognisable portrait 
of a dead person shall be obtained by a photographer who 
knows nothing whatever of the existence of such a person, 
and that no visible form shall be seen by the sitter in front 
of the camera. 

1 have had such photographs not once but many times. 
1 will here only mention one. The photographer whose 
mediumship enables him to photograph the Invisibles is a 
very old and rather illiterate man, to whom this faculty 
was at one time a serious hindrance to his photographic 
business. He is clairvoyant and clairaudient. During the 
late Boer war I went with a friend to have a sitting with 
him, wondering who would come. 

I had hardly taken my seat before the old man said : 
*‘I had a great fright the other day. An old Boer came 
into the studio carrying a gun. He fairly frightened me, 
he looked so fierce, so I said to him, ‘Go away ; I don’t like 
guns.* And he went away. Now he’s back again. He 
came in with you. He has not got his. gun now, and he 
does not look so fierce. Shall^we let Ij^wi stay ?” 

“By all means,” I replied. “Do you think you could 
get his photograph ?” 

“I don’t know,” said the old man; “lean try.” 

So 1 sat down in front of the camera, and an exposure 
was duly made, Neither my friend nor I could see any 
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other person, in the room but the photographer and ourselves. 
Before the plate was removed I asked the photographer : 

“You spoke to the old Boer the other day. Could you 
5peak to him again ?” 

“Yes/*’ he said ; “he’s still there behind you.” 

“Would he answer any question if you asked him ?” 

“I don’t know,” said the old man ; “I can try.” 

“Ask him what his name is !” 

The photographer appeared to i^ut a mental question, 
and to listen for a reply. Then he said : 

“He says his name is Piet Botha.” 

“Piet Botha,” I objected. “I know Philip, Louis, Chris, 
and I do not know how many other Bothas. But Piet I 
never heard of.” 

“That’s what he says his mame is,” doggedly replied 
the old man. 

When he developed the plate there was seen standing 
faeliind me a hirsute, tall, stalwart man, who might have 
been a Boer or a Moujik. I said nothing, but waited till 
the war came to an end, and General Botha came to Lon- 
don. I sent the photograph to him by Mr. Fischer, who 
was Prime Minister of the old Orange Free .State. Next 
day Mr. Wessels, another Free State delegate, came to see 
me. 

“Where did you get that photograph,” he asked, “the 
photograph you gave to Mr. Fischer ?” 

I told him exactly how it had come. 

He shook his head. “I don’t hold with superstition. Tell 
me, how did you get that portrait ? That man did not know 
William Stead— that man was never in England.” 

E 
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“Well,” I replied, “I have told you how I got it, and 
you need not believe me if you don’t like. But why are 
. you so excited about it ?” 

“^Vhy,” said he, “because that man was a near relative 
of mine. I have got his portrait hanging up in my house at 
home.” 

“Really,” I said. “Is he dead ?” 

“He was the first Boer Commandant killed in the siege 
of Kimberley.” • 

“And what was his name?” 

“Bietrus Johannes Botha.” he replied, “but we always 
called him Piet Botha for short.” 

I still have the portrait in my possession. It has been 
subsequently identified by two othei Free Staters who knew 
Piet Botha well. 

This, at least, is not a case which telepathy can e.xplaiu. 
Nor will the hypothesis of fraud hold water. It was the 
merest accident that I asked the photographer to see if 
the spirit would give his name. No one in England, so 
fiir as I have been able to ascertain, knew that any Piet 
Bctha ever existed. 

What is wanted is that those who profess to disbelieve 
in the existence of life after deafh should honestly attempt 
to define the kind of evidence which they would consider 
convincing. I have narrated in thi* paper what seems to 
me conclusive evidence of the continuance of personality 
after death. .All of these incidents occurred in my own 
personal experience. Their credibility to ray readers de^ 
pends, upon their estimate of my veracity. These things 
actually occurred as I have written them down. Suppose 
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in^ that they had happened to you, my reader, could you 
refuse to admit that there is at least a prima facie case for 
a careful exhaustive scientific examination into the subject ? 
What more evidence, what kind of evidence, under what 
conditions, is wanted, before conviction is established ? 

I asked no one hastily to accept anything on other 
people’s testimony. It is true that all people are not mediums, 
any more than all telephones can take Marconi messages. 
I am fortunate in being my own m'edium, which eliminates- 
one possible hypothesis. But there are plenty of honest 
mediums, some possibly in your own family if you cared to 
seek for them. 

One last word. For the last fifteen years I have been 
convinced by the pressure of a continually accumulating 
mass of first-hand evidence of the truth of the persistence 
of personality after death, and the possibility of intercourse 
with the departed. But I always said, “I will wait until 
snmeone in my own family has passed beyond the grave 
1 before I finally declare my conviction on this subject. 

'Twelve months ago this month of December I saw my 
ckh-st son, whom I had trained in the fond hope that he 
would be my successor, die at the early age of thirty-three. 
'I'he tie between us was of ,the closest. No one could deceive 
me by fabricated spurious messages from ray beloved son. 

Twelve months havb now passed, in almost every week 
of which I have been cheered and comforted by messages 
from my boy, who is nearer and dearer to me than ever before. 
The preceding twelve months I had been much abroad. I 
heard less frequently from him in that year than I have»heard 
from him since he passed out of our sight. I have not taken 
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his communications by my own hand. I knew him so well 
that what I wrote might have been the unconscious echoes 
of converse in the past. ^He has communicated with me 
through the hands of two slight acquaintances, and they have 
been one and all as clearly stamped with the impress of his 
own character and mode of thought as any of the letters 
he wrote to me during his sojourn on earth. 

After this I can doubt no more. For me the problem 
is solved, the truth is ‘established, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity of testifying publicly to all the >vorld that, 
so far as I am concerned, doubt on this subject is hence- 
forth impossible. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

KX)-: 

THI:: ART AND CRAFT OF. MINI) READING 
OR TELEPATHY. 


'I'o Thk Editor of the H, S, M, 

SiK, — iMind reading or telepathy is now too much to thfr 
fore. A “peep behind the scenes” will at the present time, 
I think, do immense good to the neurotic persons carried 
away by the recent clever exhibitions of so-called Mind 
Reading or Trick Telepathy in this city. 

Mind Reading has been given much publicity through 
the advertisements and performances of several celebrated 
public' performers, and their lesser-light imitators. Some of 
these public performers have sought to give an attractive 
public entertainment rather than a scientific demonstration. 
They have even gone so far as to add sensational features to 
their performancer, empfloying confederates, for the purpose 
of thrilling and mystifjjing their audiences. 

But the careful observer soon discovers that in many of 
these cases there is no Mind Reading or Telepathy at all, but 
only a “fake” imitation of the real thing. 

The majority of these public performers have a seriesr 
of cleverly arranged “code-words” by which the confederate* 
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conveys to the **Mind Reader” the name and description 
of the article handed to the former by some one of the 
audience. Each article is numbered, and the number of 
articles likely to be found among an ordinary audience is 
surprisingly few. The performer going round the audience, 
merely signals numbers to the “Mind Reader.” It is necessary 
to have only ten “code-words” to do this, — one for the 
cypher, and one for each of the nine numerals. Thus, if the 
word “What” has been agreed upon to represent the figure r, 
and the weird “This” to stand for cypher, and the performers 
liave decided that a watch shall be number lo in the code, 
the confederate will have signalled the fact that he is 
holding a watch by asking the simple question “What is tliis ?” 

In an elaborate code, there are separate numbers for 
an ordinary lead pencil, a pencil with a broken point, n 
silver pencil case, and so on. There are also “code-words” 
for different colours, nationalities, materials, metals, etc., 
and a code alphabet in which each letter represents another. 

Another trick is to ask some member of the audience 
to write a question on a writing-pad. The leaf of the l)Iock 
is then torn off by the writer, and the performer announces 
that an answer to that question will be given in the course 
of the performance by the spirits. The explanation of this 
trick is to be found in the preparation of the paper. This 
paper is rubbed well on one side with a piece of wax candle. 
The performer hands a hard lead pencil— not too finely point- 
ed — to the man who is going to write the question, and when 
the paper has been written on, a very faint impression of 
the question is left on the leaf below. It is scarcely visible, 
but hy sprinkling a little dust, or better still, ground coffee, 
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on it, and then shaking the paper, the performer is easily 
able to read the question. Of course, tliis part of the 
performance does not take place in view of the audience. 
Having read the question, it ia a simple matter to give any 
humorous answer to it. This trick is also done by means 
of a pad of card-board, having a piece of black carbon paper 
hidden in the middle. This plan is adopted by many of 
the professional mediums who pretend to be clairvoyants. 

Various other instances of Trick Telepathists can be 
given, but the foregoing examples will afford sufficient clue 
to some of the various counterfeit exhibitions of Mind 
Reading. There are, however, other public performers who 
give fine exhibitions of the genuine phenomena. 

The School of Hypnotism, 

19, Berapooker Road, Prof. S. N. Bosk. 

Kidderpur, Calcutta. 



Pnor. Riciikt found many wonderful manifestations thiioii*;!'! 
Madame X, with whom he was experimenting. He had Ut 
decide the question as to who produced the phenomena. And 
he thus argues : “Assuredly, the hypothesis that it is the spirits 
whc do it is the simplest and at first glance it satisfies us.'’ 
“lilt there are no spirits,” says the Professor. “Hew is 
it possil)Ie for the consciousness to survive after death ?” 
“How can intelligences ^hich sufier birth escape death “A 
beginning implies an end.” “Birth implies death.” So if the 
father of the iVofessor who is dead, now materializes and 
comes before him in broad daylight and announces himself, 
the learned Professor will put him down for a humbug. He 
will tell the figure, “You cannot deceive me by these tricks. 
You call yourself my father, but did you not die ? I know 
you died. How then are you living ?” The Professor would 
also tell him that he was absolutely certain that his father was 
born and since he was born he is bouncl to die. Had he not a 
beginning ? He had, and since he had a beginning, he must 
have an end. 


Thus with a settled conviction like the above, the Pro- 
fessor went to experiment with Madame X. He found X 
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writing Greek, Latin and Arabic though she did not know the 
languages. She personated dead people ; th^ friends of the 
Professor had proved their identity in a remarkable manner. 
“How do you do it?’* asks the*Professor of the medium who 
d(»es it all when in a state of trance. Madame replies that the 
spirit'; do all these. “But there are no spirits’*, says the 
Professor. So the Professor had to find a theory which would 
exclude the spirits to account for the phenomena. And his 
theory is that Madame’s “subliminal^* does all that. “Madame 
bus a superior state”, says the Professor, “and when in that 
state she is able to do these wonders.” But, 

Q “Is Madame an honest woman ?” 

Ih'of. “Certainly.” 

(,). “She speaks truth ?” 

Prof. “Certainly.” 

^^'hy then does she lie when, she is, according to the 
Prtifessor, in her superior condition ? For she says that the 
s[)Iriis do all the wonders, and not her “subliminal” when in a 
superior condition. 


So, according to the Professor, the medium in her inferior 
condition is honest. But she becomes a liar when s!?e 
attains the superior condition ! His theory is, what has a 
beginning must have an end ! But the world had a beginning 
and will it have an, end? And how does the Professor, 
know that birth means death ? D. D. Home was not only a 
wonderful medium but had the firmest faith in spiritualism. 
Once a spirit-hand wrote a •sentence before a sceptic. He 
was asked how did he account for it ? The sceptic replied, 
“How can I know' that it is the hand of the spirit o^ a man. 
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Why not say that it is only a new force?” And Home 
replied, “If that be so, we are all forces.” 


AVhen Rogers Rich was kaving a sitting with Mrs. Piper, 
of course Dr. Phinuit controlling, we were given a hint as how 
spirits take possession of the human body. As we said, the 
spirit. Dr. Phinuit, was controlling Mrs. Piper, the medium, 
who was in a trance, and Mr. Rich asked the Doctor to 
send for his spirit frien^, Newell. Here let us quote from 
the report of Dr. Hodgson. “The Doctor said to me [Rich] 
‘Pll send for Newell,* and kept on talking with me for a 
while. Then he said, ‘Here’s Newell and he wants to talk 
with you [Rich], so I’ll go about my business v/hilst you are 
talking with him, and will come back again later.’ Then 
followed a confusion of words, but I clearly heard the voice of 
the ‘Doctor’ saying : ‘Here, Newell, you come by the hands 
while I go out by the feet,’ which apparently being accom- 
plished in the proper manner, my name was called clearly 
as ‘Rogers, old fellow I’ without a sign of accent, and the 
same questions put as to how were the ‘fellows at the club.’ 
My hand was cordially shaken, and I remarked the same 
movement of twisting the moustache, which was kept up by 
Airs. Piper during the interview.’ ” 

> 

Thus A is in the room and B is standing outside, 
and A accosts B in these words, “come in, B, by the Western 
door while I leave by the Eastern.” Dr. Phinuit asked 
Newell to come by the ‘hands|. of the medium intimating he 
would vacate the body by the feet ! Thus it would appear 
that sometimes spirits enter through the feet or the hands 
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of the medium. The most remarkaoie ining in these sittings 
of Rich was the twisting of moustache by Newell. Mr. Rich 
believed that his friend Newell was talking to him, but what 
made him absolutely certain was^ the twisting of the mous- 
tache by the medium. Mrs. Piper was a woman and she 
had never a moustache to nourish or to twist. As for 
Newell, his habit was to twirl his moustache constantly when 
talking, so whenever he possessed Mrs. Piper she twisted 
the moustache as Mr. Newell used to do. An(J this con- 
vinced Mr. Rich that he was actually talking with his friend, 
Newell. 


‘‘An Occultist’s Travels”* is a remarkable rather an epoch- 
making book. Prof. Willy Reichel is an enthusiastic sight- 
seer, and has traversed France, England, Italy, Africa, Ame- 
rica, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Japan, China, the 
Philippines and Hawiian Islands, t)ut the main object of his 
travel was to search for occultists and occultism. Whenever 
he reached a place, his first enquiry was whether there was a 
medium or an occultist. The result is that he brings forward 
proofs of the truth of spiritualism which are overwhelming 
and absolutely conclusive. 


He came across very wonderful mediums, but the most 
wonderful among th^m was Mr. C. V Miller, whose portrait, 
shows him to be a very good natured and simple minded man. 
This Miller is a materializing medium and with bis help, 

* ‘‘An Occultist’s Travels” by Willy Reichel, Hon. Professor of Faculty 
of Magneifc .Science of Paris; R. F. Fenno and Company, iS Fast Seven- 
teenth Street, New York. • 
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the author, a German, had been able to converse with a dead 
German in Los Angeles. What better evidence could be given 
in proof of spiritualism than this that, when the author 
attended that materializing seance in Los Angeles, there came 
a friend, a German, whom he had known, and who had died 
in Germany now spoke to him in German while none 
present knew the language ? 

But the author saw ^even more wonderful manifestations 
of spirit power than the above. Here is an account of 
materialization described by the author : 

“1 will now briefly state what I experienced with Miller. 
I saw, by an amply sufficient light y while Miller was standing 
before the cabinet, a fully developed spirit come out from 
behind it, go about nine feety to a lady sitting beside me, 
embrace and kiss her — it was his mother— wcidi then watched 

c 

Miller who — not in a trance — slowly followed him, as he 
tf>ok him by the hand and led him back to the curtain, where 
he dematenalized before it.'*’ 

Again, “I also saw eight times a gentleman well known 
to me in life, ten feet away from the mediumy first ap- 
proaching and sinking in front of me as a little floating 
flame, develop in perhaps a minute and a half, till he 
stood in his fill figure directly before my eyes. He then 
c held long conversations with me, drew Jback himself to the 
curtain, where I followed, and dematerialized before my eyes, 
still talking until his head at last vanishedl' 

T ’ 

“Who having bad such an experience,” exc|^ims the 
author, ‘’could still doubt the truth of spiritualism ?” But he 
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has something to say more of the spirit just mentioned. 
“This spirit,” says he, “in his voice and his whole manner of 
speech was absolutely unmistakable ! 1 asked him if he 
would be able to appear before ide in the dress he was laid in 
his coffin, as a still more positive proof identity. He pro- 
mised to do so, and the next day he appeared to me in the ' 
dress exactly as 1 had seen him in the coffin, his face without 
any covering.” 

He says further : “I saw with my own eyes little 
revolving flames, white, blue, and a wonderful light blue, from 
which voice spoke to me, giving their full names and those 
of friends and relatives, some sank, and quickly developed.” 

And again : “I saw my nephew Helmuth, who died in 
Berlin, August 31st, 1898, as a child four years old, float 
with his fair hair out of the cabinet^ calling constantly : ‘Unde 
do you see me?’ I saw him hoyering about in the room 
a long time and then disappearing through the ceiling.” 

We agree with the author in the remark that, who having 
had such experience can any longer doubt? If he does, 
he is not a fair minded or a rational being. 

4, 

Mr. James Robertson’s delightful book called “Spiritualism : 
The Open Door to the Unseen Universe”* ought to be 
read by every one interested in the subject. Mr. Robertson, 
like most men, was a Confirmed sceptic, but is now a believer* 
—not a half-hearted believer like those prominent men who 
are ashamed to own that they have accepted Spiritualism but an 

• L. N. Fowler and Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 
London; and FoWler and Wells Co., 24 East Twenty-seccmd Street, 
New York. 
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enthusiastic one ! In this book he records his own wonderful 
experiences. Indeed, he has seen spirits so thoroughly mate- 
rialised as enabled them j^most to walk with friends in the 
garden. The preface is written by Mr. J. J. Morse, editor 
(jf the Two Worlds^ to whom spiritualism is so vastly in- 
debted. The criticism of Mr. Robertson of the cowardice of 
those scientists who, for fear of losing caste, were not willing 
to see things which were placed before them, is amusing. 
Indeed, his indignation at* the conduct of those who, instead 
of giving bread to the hungry people of this world, viz, 
a belief in after-life, they gave to their fellows “subliminal’" 
and “telepathy,” knows no bounds. We shall quote here 
only ono instance in point. Mr. Robertson thus speaks of 
that “unique character,” Mr. Frank Podmore 

“]\Ir. Frank Podmore, one of those strange freaks who 
Cl op up in human hist6ry, like the sages who will have it 
that the earth is a flat plane and not a globe. He stands 
alone, conscious of his marvellous vision, and as he hears of 
others yielding to the spiritual hypothesis, he becomes 
more and more convinced that there is but one sane man 
left and that his name is Podmore. There is no wisdom or 
insight anywhere but what is exhibited in his own marvellous 
personality. Nature formed but one such man, and then 
the mould got broken. According to him even his great 
'^hero, Sidgwick, was not altogether aPn ideal investigator. 
Nothing is of the least value but what receives his own 
approval. Professor Hyslop's report is so much colossal 
simplicity, and Podmore can only hold up his hands in 
amazement at such an exhibition. As fojr Dr. Hodgson, he 
had been so completely hypnotised by Mrs. Piper that he 
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l(^ht his power of observation, or he would have protested 
against Hyslop’s methods. 

“Podmore stands forth proof against a mountain of facts, 
and can show to his own satisfaction that the mountain is 
( Illy a bit of conjuring and malobservation. Not the smallest 
l)iece of spiritual phenomena is • allowed to pass through his 
sidve. However eminent and honest his confreres may be 
matters not — they are dupes, everyone of them. There never 
were raps heard under conditions Vhere it was not possible 
ior someone present to make them. Crookes might assert 
that he heard them, but he lacked hearing. Wallace was 
( ledulous, Myers without capacity, Hodgson hypnotised. In 
(me man alone dwelt the insight to see that pure trickery was 
the sole origin of what been called spiritual phenomena. 
Tlie Chinese in ancient times drew a map of the world, and 
. outside their own dominions they marked ‘inhabited by bar- 
barians.’ Mr, Podmore has consistently and practically said : 

‘1 am the centre of intelligence and knowledge ; outside me 
aru only blindness and desert.’ Has there ever been such 
an exhibition of cool egotism and audacity as this man's 
assertions against the judgment of many of the ablest meivof 
tile century? Can there be any wonder that this Society, 
which promised so much, has accomplished literally nothing, 
hen it , has been handicapped by the influence of a man who 
freezes up all phenomena, ignores all conditions, and casts * 
aside as of no inoment the experiences of hundreds of thought- 
ful and wise people ? To meet records such as Spiritualism 
presents with contemptuoift insinuations of credulity and 
dishonesty is scarcely what could have been expecjed from 
anyone claiming kinship with philosophy or science.’* 
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The following occurs in a recent issue of /Reason in an article 
in which Dr, T. A. Bland, M.D., of Chicago, has given 
some of his personal experiences : — 

“In June, 1869, I hacf my first seance with a medium 
for independent slate-written spirit messages. This medium 
was an entire stranger, and I did not reveal my name or 
place of residence until after the sitting, in the course of which 
my mother wrote in her own hand this remarkable message : 

“ ‘My darling son, Tommie : I was glad to meet you 
in Deyton and give you the proof of continued life. You, my 
son, have had all the proof you need of the beautiful truth that 
we live after we die. But other members of our family have 
not your advantages. So, for their sake, 1 desire to give you 
another test ; one which will be a test to them, also. If you 
will go to any picture gallery in company with this lady (the 
medium) and sit for yoi^r picture with her, 1 will go with you 
and have my picture come on the same plate. As 1 Iclt 
no likeness of myself, this will be proof to them that I still 
live. — Your Spirit Mother, Sarah A, Bland.’ 

“The medium, Mrs. K. and myself went at once to a 
photograph gallery, sat together for our pictures, in the 
ordinary way ; and to my great joy, and the profound astonish- 
ment of the artist, just above and between our faces the 
well-remembered face of my mother appeared. I recognizeil 
• it perfectly, and it has been pronounced an excellent likeness 
of her by members of our family, and by personal friends 
who knew her well in earth-life.” 

To the above the editor lof Rmon appends the fol- 
lowing : “We have seen the picture referred to, and believe 
that Dr. Bland’s statement is in evei^ way trustworthy.” 
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mained ! The two caps were exactly alike. Sreebhoy felt 
astonished and said, “how is this? I wore only one 
cap!’^ And Colonel laughpd outright and addressed me. 
“Shishir, here you see duplication ! Sreebhoy had one 
cap, Madame created another by her mere touch.” 

Of course this was a wonderful feat, a most wonderful one. 
Yet men are naturally very sceptical in such matters. The ini 
possible nature of the feat made me also very sceptical, though, 
of course, I was disposecf’ to believe as I could not detect any 
trickery. But still I could not, at the same time, make myself 
sure of it. It was evening, the light was dim. I thought that 
perhaps Madame had kept one cap concealed in her hands, 
On the other hand, if that were the case, how could she know 
the nature of the cap that Sreebhoy would wear, for they two 
were exactly alike. Is it possible that Madame had seen 
the cap which Sreebho/ usually wore, and had procured 
one exactly like that, and then, by a sleight of hand, placed 
it upon his head ? Or is Sreebhoy an accomplice, and he had 
put two caps on his head and come so as to enable 
Madame to perform this feat? But then Sreebhoy was 
devotedly attached to Madame, why would he be so devo 
tedly attached to one who was a fraud ? All these thoughts 
came into ray mind, in spite of myself, probably because, 
as I said, the feat performed was seemingly impossible. 

* The Colonel had shewn me one day *a handful of beautiful 
glossy black hair, which add so much to the beauty of 
Eist^rn women. He told me that Madame, otie d&y, had 
plucked the hair from her hoary liead, and th^n they #ere, 
by in ojtdtilt ph3(^es^, immediately changed Into hiikck 

oims. This was also an equally ^bhderful feat. I ijibke 
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to Madame of this feat and requested her to give me some, 
so that I could shew them to my friends in Calcutta. She 
said, “she could not promise. THb Masters (Mahatmas) could 
do it, I must shew them first that you deserve to see such 
a t)henomenon.” 

e heard in the afternoon that Louis Cavagnari, in charge 
of the Political mission to Cabul, and party had been 
massacred. Madame immediately took a looking glass, placed 
one edge of it on her throat and began to see some> 
thing. “What are you doing ?'’ I asked. She said, she was 
seeing how many had been killed. Here was then a 
wonderful looking glass, by gazing at which one could acquire 
clairvoyant powers. About an hour after this, it was then 
evening, we were all in Madanje’s sitting room. I asked 
Madame to give me the looking glass, which she had, or to 
give me another with similar virtues. No sooner had I 
said this than she showed excitement and said, addressing the 
(’olonel, “Olcott talk, talk loudly, I am coming." Saying this 
sl\e hastened to the adjoining room for a moment where she 
slept at night, and returned immediately and handed me 
a looking glass, while the one with which, she alleged, she had 
seen the Cabul affair Was in her breast pocket. Here was 
another duplication. But to ray shame I must confess this 
phenomenon too did nqt seem to me to be above suspicion. 
She had the looking glass in her breast pocket we all knew ; 
we saw she presented me with another just like it. But 
why did she go to her bed chamber at all ? Her excuse was- 

that she could not perform the feat when all eyes were 

• * 
upon her, 

As a matter of fact, this looking glass remained with me* 
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for a considerable time. I made several attempts to 
develop my clairvoyant powers with its help, but could not. 

She perceived, shrewd as she was, that my scepticism 
remanied, and this rendered her, now and then, savage 
towards me. For she, be it known, though the most generous 
of souls, could also be the pettiest of the petty. 'I'he 
Colonel complained to me that though he owed everything 
to Madame, she, now and then, treated him most cruelly. 
He suffered all that because he knew that she was really 
a good soul, but had a very fitful and bad temper. 

One night, instead of going to bed, (Madame slept very 
little), she, Olcott and myself were having a talk in that 
house which was not used, and of which I had spoken 
before, and in which I slept. Madame was explaining to 
us the Hindu theory of Evolution. She said Darwin had 
only a glimpse of that« theory. In this manner, she talked 
for about an hour and both myself and Olcott were enthral* 
led. She then seemed to me a goddess, more than a 
human being. It seemed that she knew all the secrets of 
the creation. She began to talk what had happened five 
millions of years ago and what would happen five millions 
of years hence. She was assuredly then under the 
influence of a Hindu saint or RisJ^ee. I said : “Enougli I 
Enough ! ^My poor brain is not strong enough to assimilate 
* such deep mysteries.” She was gratfified and said that she 
was only a humble vehicle through whom the Masters spoke 
now and then, “May my Master bless you.” I rose and asked 
for the black glossy hair sufch as she had plucked from 
her Jie^d and given to the Colonel. “Do you want it ?” said 
uhe. “Then take it,” saying this she plucked from her 
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hoary head like that of an old woman* a handful of black 
ones just like those she had given to the Colonel. No 
sooner had she made over the hair to me, than her alleged 
Elementals began to manipulate the musical bells. These 
sweet-sounding bells were incontestable proofs of the super- 
normal powers of Madame. She began to move her fingers 
and the sounds, it seemed, followed the movements. She 
then said “enough,” and the sounds ceased. 

Shortly after this, there was a prpposal of starting a journal 
dealing with Theosophy. We three had serious talks on 
the subject. Madame proposed to introduce History as a 
subject, for, said she, she had a contributor well-versed in 
that subject. But I strongly objected and the point was 
yielded to me. The Theosophist was thus started. When it 
came out, I had left Bombay. 

Myself and Colonel were (ast^ friends, but Madame was 
suspicious and that rightly. I could not accept all her 
theories. I could see that she was a psychic, the musical bells 
and her discourse on the Evolution theory proved it in- 
contestably. She had another occult power which she could 
shew always. If she gave a stroke with her finger, it was 
immediately followed by a rap ! This, though a very simple 
affair, was yet supernormal, for you or I cannot do it. Fancy, 
all her finger strokes *were responded to by another invisible 
agent ! ,, . 

What, however, really made me uneasy was her attitude 
towards spiritualism, and her belief in the theory of re-birth. 
We have quoted the phenomena that the Colonel described 
which he had seen at the Eddy Brothers*. I asked him to 
explain them to which he had testified, without accepting 
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tSe spiritual theory, If he could. When I taxed him with 
inconsistency and that before Madame, he felt very un- 
comfortable. He said : “I have no doubts about the 
phenomena I witnessed, but I do not now attribute them to 
spirits as I did before.’* * 

Myself. “To what do you then attribute them ?” 

Colonel. “To Elementals.” 

Myself. “But these Elementals themselves say that they 
are spirits.” 

Col. “Yes, but they speak lies.” 

Myself. “But how am I to know that these are Elementals 
at all ?” 

Of course this the Colonel could not prove. And then 
I very seriously observed to ^ladame, that her theory of 
re-birth would make Theosophy unacceptable to the var,t 
majority of mankind. 

“Why ?” asked she. i 

Myself. “Between Theosophy and Spiritualism most men 
will prefer the latter.” 

. Madame, “Why ?” 

Myself. “What men fear most is death and to avoid which 
they will sacrifice everything. Spiritualism removes this 
fear of death, and Theosophy increases it.” 

Madame. “Why, we do not believe in the annihilation 
of souls. W e say that the soul lives after death.’* 

“ Myself“-“Let me explain. Why do men fear death ? It is 
because they fear that, by the change, what is called death, 
they will lose their identity. If they knew for certain that, 
after death, they would remain jhst the same they were on 
earth, men would not fear death at all. The spiritualist says 
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that John, after death, will remain John, and will live in the 

after world with his dear ones. Such a philosophy not 
only removes the f^&r of death, but also the pangs of bereave- 
ment. But the theory of re-birth says that John, after death, 
will be James, and this means that, as far as John is con- 
cerned he will be annihilated, and thus he will lose all his 
dear ones, wife, children, and all. This is a dreary doctrine, 
and, I fear, it is this doctrine, if tacked to Theosophy, will 
make your .;vhich movement unpopular and unattractive.*' 

Madame was, I saw, getting a%ry but 1 thought I must 
make a final effort to induce her to give up this dreadful 
theory of re-birth. 

Madame. “Fie ! you a Hindu and don’t believe in 
the theory of re-birth which marks out Hinduism from every 
)ther religion ?” 

Myself. “This theory of re-birth is not of Hindu but 
of Buddhistic origin. I admit that iL» has been accepted by 
the latter day Hindus generally, but this because they know 
not what Hinduism really preaches.’* 

Madame. “What is it ?** 

Myself. “There is a Shastric injunction to the effect, that 
when the Smritis and Puranas disagree, we must accept the 
ruling of the former and reject that of the latter, and when 
the Smritis and Vedas disagree we must reject the former 
and accept the latter. Indeed, the Vedas are supreme in 
India; no Hindu can’^o against their doctrines and the Vedas 
not only ignore re-birth, but proclaim the spiritual t'^eory 
in unmistakable terms. Indeed, the Vedas say that men 
live for ever and ever in the spirit world after death with their 
dear ones. Spiritualism teaches the same thing.” 
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Madame. “But where is your authority for what th» 
Vedas say ?” 

I told her that I could not quote the text from memory, 
but Madame might rest assured that what I said was strictly 
true. 

I saw Madame was losing temper and finally she lost 
it completely. I tried to pacify her ; I told that even if 
she rejected re-birth, 'I'heobophy would immortalize her 
name and create a re^’olution in human thought, for it 
taught the existence of Mahatmas whicli was not known 
previously, and it taught that there was such a science as yoga, 
by practising which a man could make himself, in power and 
capacity, like a god. But Madame was not to be so easily 
appeased. 

1 remained for about three weeks with Madame and 
Colonel, and tlie above conversation took place only aboiu 
two days btfore my depaiture. These two days Madame- 
was so angry that she did not deign to speak with mev 
The da)’, rather the moment of my departure, arrived 
and I went to take leave of Madame. I knelt before her 
and with folded hands addressed her thus : “Mother, forgive 
me : nay, not only forgive me, but also bless me. For lucky 
individuals like you are born only to bless.” When I 
addressed the above I was m}self* deeply affected, and what 
t did Madame do ? She burst into Jtears ; laid her hand 
upon my head and said “may Heaven shower His choicest 
blessings upon you.” 

Thus we parted. What I said came to pass ; Theosophy 
became unpopular and Madame lost her tefnper. She at 
last alniost gave up her theory of re-birth. During the last 
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days of her life, she repented her theories and wrote 
the following characteristic letter to General Lippitt : — 

“Why some spiritualists should pounce upon me in the 
way they do I cannot realise From the beginning I have 
never been other than a true friend of all the genuine 
mediums. I believe in their facts of mediumship and I have 
ever given them money, even when I would have none left 
for myself after. Is this hatred .because I deny being a 
medium myself? But why should I lie? Why should I — 
w'hutever I was in girlhood — knowing that I now possess 
none of the wellknown characteristics of a medium, call 
myself one? Were I to do so, I might cheat hundreds, 
in the most transparent way, and for money R . . . 

would be the first to fight tooth and nail for me ! But I 
am not one. I am not negative, nor was I ever controlled 
m they are. And, I know, if I know anything in this world, 
and am not unconsciously to myself insane^ that apart from 
human spirits (those unable to get rid of the earth’s atmos- 
phere — the elementary) there are thousands of other unseen 
forces and serai-intelligent powers and invisible beings, which 
produce most of the phenomena ; I do believe that some, 
['erhaps many, human individualities survive after death 
(certainly not all), and I firmly believe that for a short time 
after the death of the body, an intense feeling of love or of 
hatred can cause t\je will of these ‘individualities’ to clothe 
itself in its scin-lreca or spiritual double of the body that 
was ; and that that double lingers about its familiar places 
for a while until the finaU disintegration of its objective par- 
ticles (those having the possibility of being perceived), when 
only the purely spiritual or rather subjective ones remain 
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forever impressed in‘lhe Ether—lhat picture gallery from 
which nothing in our planetary system ever disappears ! What 
I, with other theosophists, fight against is simply the often 
absurd theories raised into dogmas, expounded by, and believ- 
ed in by such rabid asses as^ . . . That theory is that human 
spirits produce the phenomena and that all men —materialists 
strongly opposed to survival after death, as well as those who 
have craved for future life, and even little children who die 
before they know what life or death means — even the stillborn 
— become denizens of tjie ‘Summer Land’ and all of them 
return ! My dear General, I never went against Spintuaitm 
proper 

So Madame believes that “many survive after death 
(certainly not all)” and in the above view we agree. Alas ! 
if Madame had admitted all the above before, Theosophy 
would have stormed the world. 



THE JEALOUSY OP A SPIRIT WIFE 



When the spirits first rapped in America in 1S4S, the 
Fox girls perceived that the sounds Were controlled by intelli- 
gent forces. And it is, in this manner, the fact was made 
known that men lived after death, and that the dead could 
communicate with men below. Is it possible that the spirits 
rapped in the presence of the Fox girls for the first time and 
that they had never done such things before ? It is almost 
certain that they rapped before 1848, but none took any 
notice of such manifestations, and Vhis because they did not 
understand the supreme significance of these almost inaudible 
sounds. 

In the same manner, “possessions” conclusively prtive 
life after death, and the possibility of the dead to communis 
cate with men on earth. These cases occur everywhere 
in the world, in India and elsewhere, and at all times, 
indeed there is scarcely a village here which cannot boast of 
a case of possession. But still these cases created only 
local and temporary iAterest. When a spirit possesses a man 
or a woman, exorcists are brought to expel the evil in- 
fluence. When this has been accomplished the manifesta- 
tions are forgotten. And why? Because nobody realizes the 
supreme significance that underlies the matter. 
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Said a great philosopher in England, ‘‘spiritualism did 
not interest him !” VVhat interested him then ? Is not the 
question, whether men lived after death, more important than 
every other thing which ean affect humanity ? It is even 
more important than the question whether there is a God 
or not. For if there is no next world the importance of God 
at once ceases. 

We say possession cases prove conclusively the truth of 
spiritualism. In such cases the spirit takes absolute control 
of the medium, so that the latter forgets himself, and per- 
sonates the spirit that possesses him. The evil spirit, when 
urged, generally discloses his or her name, and in genuine 
cases, the earth-bounds very easily succeed in establishing 
their identity. Thus A possesses B. B, when possessed by 
A, ceases to be himself and personates A. 

The earth-bound a^t first refuses to disclose his name. 
\\’hen, however, he has done this, the spirit is asked : “Why 
have }ou become earth-bound?” The answer is that he 
died a violent death, or that he committed a dreadful sin. 
In India it is believed that violent deaths make the spirits 
earth-bound., The belief amongst Hindus is that a certain 
ceremony (pinda) in Gya, liberates the earth-bound soul and 
enables it to rise in the other world. 

To the question, why you possessed the medium, a Hindu 
earth-bound will say that he did ^ to secure a pinda 
in Gya. He will entreat those present to help him and 
tarn the reward of a meritorious act. He will tell you that he 
had no desire to open conKnunication with men of the 
earth and disclose to his friends his wretched condition. But 
he found that to release himself from » the weight which 
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fastens him to earth, he must have the benefit of a pitida^ 
and so he possessed his medium to secure that end. 

As we said such cases occur frequently, but does any 
one realize its importance ? Very tew do it, or for the matter 
of that, none does it. In short, these possession cases, 
with which most of us are familiar, prove that men live 
after death and that some secure a better place in the other 
world, while others are not so fortunate and that these 
dead men can communicate with their fellows on earth. 
And the object of spiritualism is to prove only the three 
propositions laid down above. 

In the Town of B , in the United Provinces, India, 

Srijut A served as a clerk in a Government office. Once 

coming back to his house he found that his wife had fled. 
On enquiry he learnt, that she had fled to her father s who 
was a railway station master. Srijiit A—, thereupon, wrote 
to his father-in-law that he would never go to bring a wife 
back who was so wilful. The wife would have come back 
herself but she was afraid. 7 'hus a year passed and then 
A — ’s mother persuaded him to marry again. When the 
first wife heard this, she found that she had gone too far and 
she came back to her husband and craved for forgiveness. 
This was accorded to her and she remained with her husband 
as before. A little while after, she was found to be in 
. the family way. But she died in child-birth, though Srijut A — 
had brought first class medical men at great cost to save her 
life. A dead child was found in her womb and there the 
matter ended. 

Soon after this, the mother of A—, one day, saw the shade 
•of her daughter-in^aw moving about in the house. These 
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visits v/ere repeated and the mother got used to them. She- 
was of an irritable temper, and earth-bound souls are never 
given a cordial welcome in this country. She, therefore, began 
to use abusive language towards her daughter-in-law. Finally 
tlje earth-bound daughter-in-law took possession of the 
other wife of Srijut A — and opened communication with 
her mother-in-law and husband. The second wife would 
lose consciousness and < then address either her mother-in- 
law or her husband, and sometimes the medium herself, 
in the name of the dead wife. In this manner, she used 
most lilthy language toward her mother-in-law, though she 
did net entertain so much bitter feeling against her hus- 
band. She would say, through the medium, that she had been 
and was the mistress of the household, though a rival had been 
tu’ought to supplant h^r. For this she would give them 
a lesson, and, true to her word, she became very mischievous. 
She began to spirit away money and eatables. She would 
destroy clothing and tear them- to pieces and sometimes 
reduce them to ashes by applying fire. 

Here is a funny incident. They had prepared khitchry 
(iice and dal mixed) and the plate with the food disappeared. 
'I’hey made a close search but could not find it, so they had 
to procure eatables from the bazar ‘to break their fast. A 
little after, they saw a large number ^f crows on the terrace 
making a good deal of noise. In short, they found the 
plate on the terrace and the crows feeding on the khitchry. 
Srij ut A—, who had gone to see why the crows had -assembled 
in such numl;>ers, explained- the reason. Immediately the 
second wife, the medium, was influenced, aifd the dead wife 
^poke through her to the effect that “she had invited the 
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crows and they must not remain hungry.” So she mixed 
humor with her mischievousness. 

It was seen that she could hlindle heavy things. As for 
instance, she took up a heavy iron instrument with which 
she, one day, began to belabour the medium, and her shrieks 
brought immediate help. What they saw was that so.ne 
invisible agent was belabouring the second wife with the iron 
instrument. When others appeared ilie spirit ceased, and the 
instrument dropped. 

This sort of persecution continued for several years, and at 
last, in despair, A — was induced to appeal to us for help. 

From the account we received, of her sayings and doings,, 
it appeared to us that she was not altogether a bad 
woman, and kind treatment had always a soothing influence 
upon her. So we advised the huslyind to try to appease 
by kind w'ords. The husband tried this method. When 
liie spirit next announced herself, through the medium, the 
l;iisband appealed to her better nature. He said : — 

“I married again because you forsook me. And now, 

I bough you are dead, you are still my wife as before. 
\Vhy should you forget all your previous love for me and 
turn an enemy, for I am not only your husband but also- 
innocent ?” * 

Before this the husjband had, on certain occasions, taken 
her side against his mother. In short, if the spirit abused the 
mother, the mother, on her part, paid her with compound 
interest. The husband, on some occasions^ blamed his mother 
for treating the poor woman, #iM> ’Wis at one tfo^e her 
daughter, In this Ifhatmer. the^ husMHd reminded her 
of this fact and continued : **You have become earth-bound 
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for your sins. The best course for you now is to reform 
yourself, but by the method you have adopted of tormenting 
me, your mother-in-law and my second wife, you are only 
injuring yourself.” * 

The appeal had a soothing effect upon her. She replied i 

know that I injure myself by trying to injure you ; I 
feel that very well. But you try my temper very much and 
I forget myself. You know I was never a woman distinguish- 
ed for gentleness. Yoij. do treat me well, and I promise 
I shall cease to torment you.” So this was the compact 
made between the spirit and her relations on earth. 

Let us enumerate some other mischievous tricks that she 
bad played on her husband and his family. 

(1) She slowed the clock that her husband might be 

led to go to ofiice late and receive a scolding from his 
superiors. ^ 

(2) When the wife received any letter, sealed though 
it was, tlie spirit would tell her that A — , her husband, had 
opened it in office, suspecting her fidelity. 

(3) She would spirit away silver coins and when a hue 
and cry was raised after it, she would throw them from the 
skies or the ceiling. 

(4) The second wife has three children, and she would 
frighten them in various ways. As* for instance, she would 

« appear before them in hideous shapes. When this was done 
the children would shriek in terror, and explain that 
they had seen frightful sights. 

Well, as we said before, the appeal had a beneficial effect 
upon her. A truce was madfe ; she was told to live in the 
family, just as she was before, and she promised, on her 
part, t<S behave better. As a matter of fact^ though she is now 
constantly pre^sent, she does not cause any disturbance. 



MODERN HISTORY OF ANIMAL MAG- 
NETISM AND MESMERISM. 

— s-(X>-s— 

> 

'Phe terms, Animal Magnetism, E’ec ro-Biology, INIesmerism, 
r.Iairvoyance, Odylic or Odic force and Hypnotism, have been 
jscd to designate peculiar nervous conditions in which the 
mind and body of an individual were supposed to be 
nfiuenced by a mysterious force emanating from another 
person. 

With the exception of Mcsmeri'syn, a name given to 
.he phenomena in honor of F. A. Mesmer, each of these 
terms implies a theory. Thus the phenomena of Animal 
Alagnctism were supposed to be due to some kind of magnetic 
ioTce or influence peculiar to living beings and analogous 
the action of a magnet upon steel or certain metals ; 
Electro-Biology, referred the phenomena to the action of 
v^lectrical currents generated in the living body and capable 
wf influencing electrically the bodies of others ] Clairvoyance 
implies power of menjal hearing or of a mental production of , 
other sensations by which the individual became aware of 
events happening in another and a more remote part of the 
world from where he was, dor could tell of the existence nf 
objects which could not affect at the time any of the bodily 
senses ; Odylic fcSirce is a term given to a force of mysterious 
B 
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character by which all the phenomena of Animal Magnetism 
might be accounted for and Hypnotism> from a Greek word 
meaning sleep, is a name applied to a condition artificially 
produced in which the person was apparently asleep and yet 
acted in obedience to the will of the operator as regards 
both motion and sensation. 

From a remote period the apparent power of influencing 
the mind and bodies of others had attracted much attention 
and was eagerly sought after for purposes of gain or from 
a love of the marvellous or for the cure of diseases. Thes ; 
phenomena were not investigated in a scientific spirit and 
quacks and charlatans have thrown much discredit on a 
department of the physiology of man of the deepest interest. 

Physiologists and physicians have set about investigating 
the subject quite recently in a manner as to bring it into i 
domain of exact science thus helping to dispel the idea tha: 
the phenomena are due either to any occult force or supei 
natural agency. 

In all ages diseases were alleged to be affected by tlu^ 
touch with the hand of a certain person supposed to com- 
municate healing virtues to the sufferer. Among the 
Chaldeans, the Babylonians, the Persians, the Hindoos, the 
Egyptians, the Greeks and the Romans, many of the priest > 
-effected cures or threw people into deep sleeps otherwise 
^ producing effects like those now reftrre^ to Animal Magnetism 
Such influences were held to be supernatural. 

In the middle of the 17th century, several persons 
appeared in England professing to cure diseases by Stroking 
ifith the hand. Notable among these was Valentine Great 
lakes of Affane in the county of Waterford, Ireland, who 
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attracted great attention in England by his supposed power 
of curing the king’s evil or scrofula. These cures were 
witnessed and attested to by many of the distinguished scien- 
tists and theologians of the day «uch as Robert Boyle and 
R. Cudworth. 

These marvellous phenomena implying a mysterious and 
supernatural power take so firm a hold on the imagination 
that belief in them breaks out now and again with all the 
intensity of an epidemic. , 

A. F. Anton Mesmer was born at Weil, near Rhine, on 
May 23rd, 1733. He studied medicine at Vienna under 
•iiiiinent masters like Van Swieten and De Haen, took a 
and commenced practice. Mesmer took an interest 
in Astrology and imagined that the stars exerted an influ- 
t^nce on beings living on the earth. The supposed force 
was first identified by Mesmer with electricity and then with 
magnetism ; next it was supposed that stroking diseased bodies 
with magnets might effect a cure. He published his first 
work (De Planetarum Influxu) in 1766. Ten years later he 
iiujt with Gassner, in Switzerland, who effected cures with- 
out the use of magnets by manipulation alone. This Josheph 
(}assner flourished about the middle of the i8th century. He 
was a Roman Catholic priest in Swabia and held that the 
majority of diseases arose from demoniacal possession and 
< ould only be cured by; exorcism. He had an extraordinary 
inrtuence over the nervous system of his patients and he 
believed his power to be altogerf^r supernatural and connect- 
tid with religion. Mesmer was» gradually led to discard the 
magnets and to suppose that some kind of occult force 
resided in. himself ')by which he could influence others.' He 
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held that this force permeated the universe and more special!/ 
affected the nervous system of men. On his removal lo 
Paris in 1778, the French Capital was thrown into a state 
of great excitement by Ae marvellous effects of Mesmerism* 
He was stigmatized by the medical faculty of Paris as a 
charlatan but he made many converts and the people still 
crowded to him. He refused an offer of a large sum from 
the Government for the disclosure of his secret. He received 
private reward of lar^ sums of money. He appreciated the 
effect of mysterious surroundings on the imagination of his 
patients and had his consulting apartments dimly lighted and 
hung with mirrors ; the profound silence was broken occa- 
sionally with straips of soft music ; odours were wafted through 
the room and he made his patients sit round a kind of vat in 
which various chemical ingredients were concocted or 
simmered over a fire. • 

The patients sat in expectancy holding each others’ hands 
or joined by cords and then Mesmer dressed as a magician 
glided amongst them affecting one by a touch, another by a 
look and making passes with his hand towards the third. 
Various effects were produced but all were held to be salutary. 
Nervous ladies became hysterical or fainted ; men were seized 
with palpitations of hearts or other bodily disturbances and 
some became convulsed. A commission of physicians and 
members of the Academy of the Sotences, was appointed by 
the Government to investigate the phenomena ; Franklin and 
Baillie were members of this commission; they drew up 
m elaborate report admitting fiiany of the facts but contesting 
Mesmer* s theory that there was an agent called Animal 
Magnetism and they attributed the effdbts to physiological 
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causes. Mesmer was undoubtedly a mystic and he was 
honest in the belief that- the phenomena produced were real 
and called for further investigations. 

Animal Magnetism fell into disiepute for a time, it became 
a system of downright jugglery and Mesmer himself was 
denounced as an empiric and impostor. He withdrew from 
Paris and died at Meersburg in Switzerland on 5th March 
j8t 5. Of his many disciples the most distinguished was 
Marquis de Puysegur. This noble ^man revolutionized the 
art of Mesmerism by showing that many of the phenomena 
might be produced by gentle manipulation causing sleep 
and without the mysterious surroundings and violent means 
resorted to by Mesmer. The gentler method was followed 
^successfully by Deleuze, Bertrand, Georget, Rostan and 
Foissac in France and by Dr. John Elliotson in England 
iipto about 1830. 

It was announced by one Baron Von Reichenbach in 1845 
of a so-called new “imponderable” or “influence” developed 
by certain crystals, magnets, the human body, associated with 
heat, chemical action, or electricity .and existing throughou 
the universe to which he gave the name of Odyl Luminous 
phenomena near the poles of magnets or even around the 
hands and heads of certain persons were observed in whose 
bodies the force was supposed to be concentrated. A trans- 
lation in 1850 of Rqjchenbach’s “researches on magnetism 
etc., in relation to vital force” by Dr. Gregory, professor of 
chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, gave a new 
impetus in Britain to this view of the subject. These re- 
searches show many of the phenomena to be of the same 
nature as those described previously by Mesmer fad long 
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before Mesmer's time by Swedenborg. Scientific men, having 
a mental bias for mysticism, have always given countenance 
to the existence of some such force. 

The next great step iin the investigation of the phenomena, 
was made by James Braid, a surgeon in Manchester, who 
began the study of magnetism or mesmerism in 1841. 'I’his 
led him to the discovery that he could artificially produce “a 
peculiar condition of the nervous system, induced by a fixed 
and abstracted attent^n of the mental and visual eye on one 
^object not of an exciting nature.” To this condition he 
gave the name of Neuro-Hypnotism i. e. nerve sleep. For 
the sake of brevity “neuro” was suppressed and “hypnotism'*’ 
came into general use. Ikaid read a paper at a meeting 
of the British Association in Manchester, on the 29th June. 
1842, entitled “Practical Essay on the Curative Agency of 
Neuro-Hypnotism” and he published in 1843 his work 
entitled, “the rationale of nervous sleep considered in rela- 
tion with Animal Magnetism” illustrating cases of its suc- 
cessful application in the relief and cure of diseases. Praid 
was undoubtedly the first to investigate the subject in a. 
scientific way, and to attempt to give a physiological ex 
planation. In this he was much aided by the Physiologist 
Herbert Mayo and also by Dr. William B. Carpenter. 
The latter was the first to recognise the value of Braid's 
researches as bearing on the theory of the reflex action 
of the ganglia at the base of the brain and of the cere- 
brum itself with which Pr. Carpenter’s own name is as- 
sociated. 

The subject, however, has recently been re-investigated by 
Professor Weinhold of Chemnitz and more particularly by 
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Dr. Rudolf Heidenhain, Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Breslau, who has published a small but interest- 
ing treatise on Animal Magnetism. In this work, Heiden- 
hain has attempted to explain mos^of the phenomena by the 
.physiological doctrine of inhibitory nervous action as will 
be shown hereafter. 

(To he continued^ 

Satish Chandra Sanyal, 

6 Balalchana Street, Calcutta. 



TANTRAS AND THE TANTRIKS. 

f^hapier — JX, 

A Female Tantrik anh Her Aerial Car. 

Many years ago, during my travels in the United Provinces 
of India, I was very kindly entertained by a Hindoo Tahsil 
dar, at Hariadah, in the District of Jaunpore. According 
to the old rules, the Tahsildar was vested with the powers 
of a second class Munsiff and of a second grade Magistrate 
The gentleman was all attention to me, and I was obliged, 
for some reasons or other, to put up with him at his bun- 
galow in Hariadah for about twenty days. 

One morning, it so happened that the Sub-Inspectot 
of the local Police Station, accompanied by a Head Cons- 
table, came to the Tahsildar and reported to him to the 
effect that there had come a woman in the town, clad in 
rags and cast off clo'.hes, who would neither sleep nor talk. 
Her name was not known to any ’mortal man, and nobody 
could give any information about Jier movements. She 
apparently had no home nor caste nor any particular religion. 
The Head Constable swore solemnly that the woman was in- 
sane, and she was never found to buy or to beg or to 
enter into the house of any man. Whatever was given to 
her to ®eat, she cheerfully accepted and •^wallowed it up. 
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The little naughty children of the streets pelted stones at 
her and she ran away with peals of laughter. The Sub 
Inspector remarked that it would be better to arrest her and 
send her to the Lunatic Asylftm at Allahabad. 

The Tahsildar was a man of a religious turn of mind ; 
he was almost a devotee of the first order. He asked, with 
a peculiar voice, if the woman had created a breach of the 
peace or disturbance at any public place. The Police said ; 
“She is calm and quiet, and no nuisance at all, but whoever 
or whatever she may be, it is not proper to allow a strange 
and suspicious character who cannot give a satisfactory ac- 
count of herself, and who seems to have no ostensible 
means of livelihood, to loiter about in the town days and 
nights. She has committed no crime, but as she seems to 
be a lunatic, she ought to be ket under Police surveillance." 
The Tahsildar said : “I know many men and women, whom 
the world believes to be insane, are, in fact, great mahatmas. 
It is not proper to arrest a person until he or she proves 
by his or her conduct that the Police is justified in doing 
so. Many great saints wander under a disguise and many 
a time we entertain hospitably or turn out scornfully these 
angels unawares I do not know if this woman is a member 
of a particular religious order. However, I will take a few 
days’ time to pass an order on the matter. It is always 
better to pass an official order with great care and caution.’* 
When the Tahsildar had finished, the Police went away, and 
nobody talked about the woman any more. 

Two or three days hdhce, I went to bathe, as usual, in 
a pond on the other side of the town of Hariadah, ^ On my 
way back, I s^w the woman standing under a large tree 
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near the banks. Her face was shining like that of an angel, 
and her two eyes were as bright as a couple of valuable 
jewels. There was a heavenly light in her face. Indeed, she 
vseemed quite different frorfl ordinary run of women and 
appeared to be a personality not of this world. Her gestures 
and other peculiarities enabled me to understand in no time 
lhat she was a great Yogin and that she was the lady whom 
the semi-educated Policemen reported against to the Tahsil- 
dar. I had some fruits* with me which 1 had plucked from 
a tree. The Yogin kindly accepted and ate them, but she 
did not utter a word. I asked the woman most humbly 
and respectfully if she would be willing to accompany me t(* 
the "J'ahsildar’s place and put up there for a few days. She 
smiled and made a peculiar sign by which I understood 
that she had to go to a village near Hariadah. I left like 
{)lace and came straight iq the 'I'ahsildar whom I told that 
the woman was a pious ascetic and she belonged to the 
order of tlie Sa/iyasi/f. The Tahsildar expressed great delight 
over this information, and thanked (lod that he had not. 
permitted the Police to arrest and confine her. 

A few days after my visit to the Vogm, 1 told the I'ahsil- 
dar that a grand fne/a (religious fair) would be held on 
the sacred banks ot the Ganges at Allahabad. I expressed 
a desiie to proceed to the assemblage of the holy men as soon 
tas I could. The Tahsildar promised toi make the necessary 
arrangements for my departure. He said there were Police 
outposts and Chowkees on the road between Hariadah and 
Allahabad, otherwise called Prdyag Ksetra, and the length 
of the road was over forty-five miles or thereabouts. A 
■carriage drawn by a pair of strong and sWlft horses would 
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convey the passengers from Hariadah to the Ganges bank 
near Allahabad in fourteen or fifteen hours, provided jaded 
ones were replaced by fresh horses on the way. The Tahsil- 
dar, who was exceedingly kind ib me, bad sent a Purwatia 
beforehand to the headmen of the Chowkees on the road 
to render help to me and the coachman when needed. 

A couple of days later, I got one morning into the 
phaeton of the Tahsildar to which a pair of excellent horses 
was harnessed and an able coachman employed. Wepre 
pared ourselves for the journey and everything got ready for 
the long drive. Just about the time of departure, I saw 
the aforesaid yogin moving leisurely on a grassy plot of land 
in front of the Tahsildar’s bungalow. I at once pointed 
out her to the Tahsildar and told him that she was the woman 
against whom the Sub-Inspector of Police had reported to 
him. The saintly Tahsildar bow^d before her, and then, 
putting his two hands over her feet, said with great submission 
that he considered himself highly favoured by her sudden 
and unexpected advent to his bungalow. He then gave 
her milk to drink and some fruits to eat. On being ques- 
tioned by the Tahsildar if she would like to put up at his 
bungalow, she asked for a slate and a pencil by signs. 
When a slate and a pencil were brought she wrote in the 
Sanskrit language : ‘T am sorry 1 can not put up with 
you, because I will ^eavc Hariadah to-day for a distant placed’ 
1 asked her if she would like to go to Allahabad in order 
to be present at the sacred gathering of the holy men. She 
^gain wrote on the slate': ‘T will meet you at the Mela'^ 
When I and the Tahsildar and some other gentlemen were 
reading the writJng on the slate which was in Devanagri charac- 
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ter, behold ! the yogtn disappeared in a second, and nowhere- 
could she be found. How she made herself invisible in the 
twinkling of an eye, we could not discover. 

However, I got into thb Tahsildar’s phaeton and drove 
towards the banks of the holy Ganges at Allahabad, There 
were only three in the carriage, myself, the coachman and 
a grass-cutter, and the horses being strong we sped along 
very fast. In fact, we experienced no difficulty in driving 
along the road, although*- it was lengthy and the journey 
tiresome. We were, of course, obliged to change horses at 
almost every Chowkee or Police out-post. 

When wc were driving, we did not see a single carl, 
carriage, palanquin or any other sort of conveyance, nor were 
there any animals with riders on back. We did not see 
any conveyance of any sort whatever passing through the road 
from or to Hariadah. %'he road through which we passed 
is not always used by travellers or the local people, foi 
there is another road more convenient for passengers on 
foot, but ours was better for those who drove in carriages. 
I'here were, therefore, only a few men and women seen on the 
road travelled by us. 

I arrived at the Joshi banks of the Holy Ganges down the 
city of Allahabad at about 10-45 v. m. (night), when I alighted 
from the carriage and dismissed the coachman and the 
grasF-cutter with it. The two men toqjk leave of me and 
1 began to move towards the landing ghat of the river in 
order to speak to a boatman to take me to the other side 
so that I might reach Allahabad in half an hour or 
thereabouts. No sooner had I gone a few feet forward 
than the coachman began to shout witly a loud voice : 
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'*^Gajab Ifat\ Gajab HaC* which means “wonder of wonders/’ 
*‘w6nder of wonders." I turned my face and asked him 
if he had seen a strange apparition or a giant of the days 
of Nimrod. He implored me to come close to him at once 
and I went running and stood before him. The coachman 
said : “Behold, sir, the woman whom we saw this morning 
in*front of the Tahsildar’s bungalow at Hariadah is now here ! 
She is standing under yonder tree.” I looked towards the 
tree and saw the yogin standing there with a smile in her 
face ! There was a shop -close by the tree. 1 asked the 
shopkeeper if he knew anything about the woman. The 
shopkeeper spoke to me rather angrily. He said there was no 
use of inquiring much about a dirty and ragged woman 
who appeared to be a lunatic. He would, he said, gain more 
by selling the commodities in his shop to his customers rather 
than by speaking to a nasty creature who was deaf, dumb 
and perhaps mad. This man concluded by saying that he 
had seen her walking near his shop at about 3 v m. (the same 
afternoon). Another shopkeeper told me that he would \)e 
the last man on earth to waste energy and time over the 
movements of an insane woman of no importance, but he 
bad seen the woman, he said, walking and remaining by the 
side of a well at 2 ^ m., on the same day. Poor men f 
I pity ye for ye know not what a precious jewel ye have 
failed to recognize. * 

I came running to the yogin and saluted her, as usual. 
To. cut short, I compelled her to speak to me in Hindustani 
which was her mother tongue. After a short conversation, 
when I asked her how could she come so sqpn from 
Hariadah to JoShi banks, she at first burst into a fit of 
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laughter. Then she began to sing and the melody of 
her song carried me away. I asked: “The birds even 
have to take rest after flying for a long time, and they 
too cannot come so shortly; from Hariadah to Allahabad. 
You seem to have come to the banks of the river within 
a time which is beyond the power of a human being.” She 
answered thus : “The fact is you have come here in a. 
wooden carriage, and I have come in a carriage which you 
may call the Aerial Car. ^t is swifter than the wind. The 
carriage of my mind is drawn by a pair of most swift and 
powerful horses—the one of which is called WILL and the 
other GRACE. The Will-Force must run along with the 
Grace of God, without which the power of WILL* will suc- 
cumb without doubt.” I said : “I understand you thoroughly, 
but how can a man attain to this supernatural power ?” She 
said : “It is not a chil^^s doll that one can buy it with 
money, neither is it a knowledge of theory that one may 
learn in a school or at a lecture hall. This wonderful power, 
which is latent in every man and woman, requires to be 
cultured and this culture is called Sadhan which is not the 
work of a day or of a week. Every man’s mind is just like 
a fertile field ; he who cultivates reaps harvest in abundance 
and enjoys it with great glee.” 

An old man who was overhearing us from a little distance 
flaid that it was good to remain absolutely blind than to 
see npthing with having two eyes wide open. He sang as 
be went on, and his nice little song meant this : “God has 
given us eyes hut we do not know how to open them and 
see the universe.” It is Tantrism that aims at opening our 
spiritual eyes and enabling us to look into the things as- 
they are. Dharmananoa Mahavarati. 



THE EXPLORATION OF THE 
OTHER WORLD. 

1 -(Xh- 

(Bv the courtesy of the illustrious writer, we are enabled to 
publish an article, Mr. W. T. Stead has written for the 
h'ortnightly Review^ of which he has favoured us with an 
advance copy. It will be seen that it relates to a scheme 
or^LTiiized by Mr. Stead, than whom a more capable man 
cannot be found in the whole wide world, considering the 
colossal nature of the project. If successful it will stir 
every spot inhabited by man. It is a matter which is, far and 
away, the most important that can be conceived and we hope 
nothing will be wanting on the part of those, who really 
feel the momentous nature of the project, to offer hearty 
t'o-operation and help to Mr. Stead in his noble endeavour.] 

In the January number of the Fortnightly Revieiv I stated 
isome of the facts which justified me in asserting that I know 
the dead return. Those, who read that article will not be 
sui [)rised to hear that as the natural and logical corollary of 
that conviction I have opened an office for the purpose of 
facilitating communications between those who love ea*ch 
other, but who are temporarily divided by the grave. 

This duty has long been pressed upon me. I have 
hitherto postponed attempting to discharge it for many reasons,, 
irome of which nfl longer exist. I dare no longer delay 
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making experiment in order to settle in simple practical 
fashion, whether or not those who, from the other side assure 
us that such communications can be established between their 
world and ours, can make good their promises. 

On the 24th of April I opened a Bureau in London for 
the purpose of attempting to bridge the abyss between the 
Two Worlds. It is now established in my old office at 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, and is under the 
•direct control of the Friend on the Other Side who, for the 
last fifteen years, has been urging me to allow her the 
opportunity of making good her words. 

Those to whom the conception of the close and cons- 
tant communication between the incarnate and discarnale 
halves of the iniman race is new and strange will naturally 
regard this announcement with amazement. But to those 
who know that such communications do take place, the 
creating of sucli a Bureau will seem so obvious and proper 
that the only ground for amazement will be that it had not 
Been established fifty years since. 

The experiment, of course, may fail. But it would be 
both cowardly and inconsequent not to put the matter to 
the proof. Before entering into detail as to the working 
of the Bureau, I will set forth the general scheme of Ex- 
ploration in which it will be an integral if not a fundamental 
factor. « 

I . — TAe Land to he Explored, 

In his latest book, Tht comini Science, Mr. Herbert Car- 
rington says 

“Thare is no more fascinating field than the Borderland of the Un- 
•known, the dim, obscure ties Aind and matter. The 
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^.iitnomena presented for our consideration arc the most vital iliat can> 
■«vcr be discussed, while the immense significance of their interpretation 
nu*,! be apparent to all who think and reflect at all .... Upon the out- 
o.ine of this investigation may be said 1^ hang the whole future spiritual 
* volution of the lace.” 

^Ir. Carrington does not exaggerate the importance of 
!he coming science, the Science of the Coming Century. 

Put while the exploration of the barren, uninhabited, 
.net remote regions that lie around the Arctic and Antarctic 
‘)'jles has attracted and continues to attract the fascinated 
merest of mankind, how few, how fitful the endeavours, and 
low meagre the resources of those who seek to explore the 
•nyslerious realm that is so near and yet so far that lies on 
■he other side of Death! I am, however, not without a 
onfident hope that when once the work of exploration is 
•ommenced in businesslike fashion, it will command the 
csources needed to e(|uip the explorers who arc competent 
•o take part in the investigation. 

1 postulate as a starting point that there is another world 
>!ng close to tlie world of wdiich we are cognisant by our 
' odily senses, that into this world our souls pass at death, 
aid that it is possible to communicate with the disembodied 
ntelligenccs which inhabit that world. I admit, of course, 
hiat there may be no foundation for these assumptions. There 
i<ay be no other world, we may have no souls, and it may 

impossible to communicate with the disembodied dead. 

1 do not dogmatise. I merely put forward the above postulate 
as a working hypothesis constructed to account for various 
h^cts which, so far as I am concerned, can no longer be 
^^egarded as disputable. 

C 
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A working hypothesis even if mistaken, based upon ac 
curately observed phenomena, is often a key to the discovery 
of other phenomena that would otherwise have escaped 
observation, * 

We enter upon our journey of exploration with an opei 
mind. Whatever working hypothesis we may adopt fron, 
time to time, it is only a provisional makeshift, which we 
shall drop the moment any hypothesis is forthcoming, tha 
furnishes a better explanation of the facts. Of one thiiu 
only shall we be intolerant, viz., the assumption that anyon,, 
knows everything about anything, with sufficient certainty t.. 
justify his refusing to admit the testimony of credible witnesst*- 
because it runs counter to his assertion. This is the very 
extremity of , insufferable insolence. The dogmatism o' 
materialism, equally with the dogmatism of theologian^ 
obstructs the calm, olear vision of the open mind on tb.-- 
look-out for facts. The search for facts, and ever more fact, 
the careful and accurate observation and scrupulous recoK* 
of phenomena, these essentials of every explorer of the surfur 
of this planet are not less essential in the exploration of tb. 
other world. 

II . — Oiir Guides in the Exploration. 

Let us suppose that all the ^ children of men were boi ■ 
W’ith closed eyes, and that the whole race lived and died 
without ever being able to raise ae eyelid. Men would un 
der these conditions have lived in a four-sense world. Th- 
classic instance of Helen Keller, born blind and deaf, show> 
that existence is possible, ev'en for those who live in a three 
sens^ world. Mankind would have adapted itself to its condi 
tions, Smell, touch, taste, and hearing would have enabled 
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them to evolve some kind of a civilisation, even though they 
lived in the perpetual darkness of those on whose optic nerve 
the light rays never fall. 

Suppose further, that somehow, somewhere, somewhen, 
among the myriad dwellers on this planet, some men or women 
at intervals of a generation, of a century, or of a millenium, 
contrived to raise their eyelids and see. How could they 
describe what they saw to men who could hear, touch, taste, 
and smell, but who could not see ? If they made the attempt 
tliey would expose themselves to ridicule always, to persecution 
often. For they would deny that the world was dark, or 
ilutl the surface of the earth was the entire universe. They 
would proclaim the discovery of a new world, radiant and 
glorious, sublime and infinite, beyond the loftiest imaginings 
of the closed-eye race. But if asked where it was, they could 
only declare that it was all around thorn. Not another world, 
but the same world, revealed in a new and entrancing aspect. 
‘‘W’here is it?’^ the scoffers would sneer, “this new world of 
which you speak ? Can we hear it ? Can we touch it ? Can 
>ve smell it? Can we taste it? You admit that we can do none 
of these things. Then how can you expect us to believe 
that it exists ? Verily, all the laws of science and all the 
c anons of our most sacred religion compel us to proclaim you 
•AS an impudent liar or a poor, deluded lunatic, if indeed 

ought not to put you* to death as an impious blasphemer !” 

Vet all the while these arrogant sciolists of the four-sense 
world would be warmed by the rays of the sun, whose existence 
they denied, and would be spending their lives among the 
flowers whose fragrance they enjoyed, but whose glorious 
colours they could not see. 
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And it is possible that after they had killed a few, and 
imprisoned many of the men of the opened eyes, and had 
endeavoured to silence the^rest by scornful ridicule and abuse, 
the time might come when, here and there, a few of the men 
of the closed lids would begin to admit that, after all, there 
may be something in it. Shakespeare’s hackneyed tag 

There arc more things in heoven and earth, Horatio, 

Than arc dreamt of in your philosophy, 

would be trotted out tagain to justify a timid and tentative 
inquiry from the men of the opened eyes for some information 
as to the world of light and colour in the midst of which they 
said they were living. It would probably take a hundred 
years before the knowledge of the five-sense world would 
penetrate to the consciousness of the men of the closed lids. 

We who lived in a fifth-sense world are very much in the 
same position to-day towards those from whose eyes the veil 
has dropped which conceals from them the six-sense world 
into which we pass at death. There are many such persons 
living in our midst. They are silent for the most part, fearing 
ridicule or persecution. But they exist. While living in this 
world they also live in the world which lies beyond the fron- 
tiers of the five senses. When they reveal themselves thuy 
have many names : psychics, sensitives, mediums, clairvoyants, 
all of which are aliases for the one distinctive title of the 
seer — the Ma?i of the Opened Eyes. «The Man who Sees. 

If we would explore that Other World we must take as 
guide, as pilots across the uncharted ocean, those who have 
been in that world, nay, who live in it even now, and who 
are in more or less constant communication with those who 
have left our world. On our voyages oPdiscovery and explo- 
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ration the first indispensable thing is to secure the services 
of the Men of the Opened Eyes. 

HI . — The Whereabouts of the Other World, 

Columbus thought that he v^uld reach India by sailing 
across the Atlantic. The grave is our Atlantic, the unbridged 
sea that stretches to the far horizon in every direction. Col- 
umbus steered west. The medioival notion was that heaven 
lay above us in the firmament, and hell below us in the depths. 
Hut now we know that we neither go^up nor down, nor do we 
journey north nor south, nor east nor west, to reach that 
“undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns.” 

For, according to the evidence of those who have been 
tiiere and have described what they have discovered of life 
on the Other Side — after all, it is not another side or another 
world — but is in very truth a world pisting in and alongside 
of the actual world of things which we see, hear, taste, smell, 
and handle. When our children die they do not depart to a 
distant, unapproachable place. The little ones do not go 
away. 'I'he world into which they pass is with us here and 
now, just as the colour and light world of the man who 
opened his eyelids was the same world as that dark world 
in which the dosed-lidded men lived. 

As the boy of a dear friend of mine wrote in reply to a 
question from his sorro\ying mother: — 

“Can't you understand? None of us have gone away, Theic U 
here. ’’ 

Exactly so would the filSth-sense man of the opened eyes 
I’eply to the four-sense men who asked him to tell them 
where lay the wodd of sight and colour. “It lies all hround 
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you. I have all that you have, without 'the darkness and 
the gloom. 1 am in the same world, I am living side by side 
with you, only 1 see things you don’t see. 

The men of the opened lids live, more or less, in the 
same world — the sixth-sense world into which all men pass 
at death. Many enjoy already many of the same privileges 
and extended powers which the disembodied dead possess. 
The first thing that my dear friend Julia told me that struck 
her after her death when she went out from her death cham- 
ber was that everything was exactly as she had seen it 
before, only “the streets were full of spirits. ” 

The men of the opened eyes do not wait till death to 
see the “streets full of spirits.” The normal clairvoyant is 
constantly seeing spirits, and, as Julia said, “they seem 
to be just like ourselves.” 

Those who have been born again into the new life of 
which the grave is the portal, possess not only the faculty 
of seeing spirits ; they also enjoy the faculty of travelling 
with the rapidity of thought. They are where they think 
themselves to be. This faculty is by no means confined 
to the disembodied. A popular Scottish novelist told 
me a short time ago that she had only to sit quietly in 
a chair for a few minutes, and she could think herself 
into any place she wished to visit. Her body remained 
in the chair, but her perceptive cntelligence was trans- 
ferred in the twinkling of an eye to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. She told me that before writing her last 
novel, the scene of which was laid in South America, she 
thought herself into the market square of Valparaiso, and 
carefully noted everything and everybody, laying in as 
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tnuch local colour as she needed. \Vhen her story was 
published she was congratulated by South Americans 
.ipon the extraordinary fidelity of her description of their 
scenery, their cities, and their people. Nothing would con- 
vince them that she had not been there. And so in truth 
she had. But she did not carry her physical apparatus 
across the Atlantic. 

Another faculty is possessed by the dwellers in the 
Heyond, and that is the ability to jread past events and to 
loresee much that will happen in the future. The capacity 
to recall the past so that tlie events of long ago are as vividly 
Liiacted before the eyes as if you were looking at a cine- 
matograph is one of the most widely diffused of all psychic 
cifts. Professor Denton’s story of his stable-boy who, 
being given a bit of a burnt bean wrapped up in paper, 
'*\hich had been brought from Herculaneum, saw the whole 
'lupendous tragedy of the destruction of the doomed cities 
enfold itself before his eyes is a well-known instance of this 
' apacity. It is called psychometry. The capacity to foresee 
H'hat is to happen is rarer. I’he disembodied only possess 
to a limited extent. But even those who are still in their 
■bodies are occasionally vouchsafed glimpses into futurity. 

The ability of the dwellers in the Beyond to directly 
t'onvey their thought without resorting to the machinery of 
'.speech or of writing ^s also shared by many who are on this 
«ide of the grave. So we might go on. But I have said 
enough to illustrate my point — that the other world into which 
'we pass at death is no far*distant, unapproachable place. 
Jesus taught, the Kingdom of Heaven is within you. It is not 
^'ess true if the men of the opened eyes may be b&lieved 
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that the Other World is all around us. It is the same world. 
There is here. Only a veil will be removed from our eyes 
Our eyes will be unbandaged by the Angel of Death, and 
we shall live in the sixth-sense world in which many of u.' 
are living now. 

1 \'. — How to Explore the Other IVorhL 

If these things be so, if the Other World is in very trutb. 
our world, and if there are those who, being on this side o* 
Death, do already habitually dwell on the other side, wha- 
is more simple and more obvious than to interrogate thes>, 
favoured mortals as to what kind of a world it is in which, 
they spend so much of their time. It seems like the famili.u 
story of the egg of Columbus. It is easy enough to make 
it stand on one end when you have been shown how to do 
it. The only wonder is that no one thought of the solution 
before Columbus tried his hand. 

But here we are confronted by a difficulty. No one wil' 
accept the evidence of anyone whom he or she does not, 
know. Second-hand testimony they dismiss. They must haw 
everything at first hand, excepting, of course, all scientific 
knowledge about everything, from the number of the stars tv 
the constitution of the atom. It is true that ninety-nine hun 
dredths of all the sum of our knowledge upon which we ordei 
our lives from the cradle to the* grave comes to us second 
hand, if not a hundredth-hand. B^ut with regard to thi^ 
matter of the Other Side, on that no second-hand testi^ 
mony will suffice. 

It is necessary to convince the ordinary man that there 
is such a place as Africa or Australia, that he should eithe* 
go th'fere himself, or that he should l^ear from someone 
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>vhom he knows that he has been there, and that the atlas 
and the geography can be relied upon. So with regard 
to life after death, it is necessary either that the ordinary 
man should visit the Other Side before death, which he 
can only do if his eyes have been opened, or he must be 
put in communication with someone whom he knows who 
is actually living upon the Other Side. It was to secure 
this object that my friend Julia proposed the opening of a 
bureau of Communication between this world and the ne\t. 

It is nearly fourteen years since she wrote, after being 
two years on the Other Side : — 

1 WJUited to ask you if you can liclp me at all in a mallei In I aiv 

much interested, I have long wanted to eslahlisli a place wlieie Iho-e- 
will) have passed over could communicate with the loved ones hehim', 
Ai pie-'ent the world is full of spirits longing to speak to those from wliom 
thiy lia\c been parted. It is a strange spectacle. On your side, ''oub. 
lull of anguish for bereavement ; on this vdo, souls full of sadness tjccau'.e 
they cannot communicate with those whom they love. \Mval cun 1)0 
eiime to bring these sombre, soi row -laden souls together ? 

What is wanted is a Bureau of Communication between t''c ivvo ^ide» 
t'nutd you not establish some such Sort of ofiice with one or moie Iru'-t- 
wv)tihy mediums? If only it w'ere to enable llie sorrowing on the e.utb 
to know, if only for once, that their so-called dead live neaier than evei 

btloie, it would help to dry many a tear and soothe many a sot row, I 
thinls you could count upon the eager co-opeialion of all t)n ihii side. 

We on this side arc full of joy at the hope of this ci*ming to pav-.. 
Imagine how grieved we must he to see so many whom we love, sorrowing 
without hope, when tSose for whom they soirow are liying in lain 
every means to make them conscious of their preience. And many aUo 
are racked with agony, imagining that their loved ones are lost in hell, 
w hen, in reality, they have 5een found in the all-embracing arms of tbi.- 
i.ove of God. See w'hat can be done. It is the mos'L impuriant thing 
there is to do. ^’or it brings with it the trump of the Ardliangel, whei* 
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those that were in their graves shall awake and walk forth once more 
among men. 

For a dozen years and more 1 was unable to do anything 
to carry out this suggestion. As recently as 1905 I wrote: — 

] have been willing, but I have not felt the imperious call which impels 
me to thrust aside all obstacles and say it must be done. I am a public 
man, immersed in public aftairs, and I have fell that call in relation 
TO mundane things, which left me neither means nor leisure to attempt to 
found the Kureau. 

Now, however, I fintf myself in a position to make tlie 

attempt. But before explaining how I hope to work the 

Bureau for the purpose of exploring the Other Side, I had 

better say a few words as to the identity of Julia, and niy 

reasons for accepting her authority, 

V. — T/ie Personality of Julia, 

Julia was the first name of Miss Julia Ames, foimcrly 

on the editorial staff of the Union Signal of Chicago, the 

organ of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. She 

was of New England stock, born in Illinois in i860. When 

^he visited Europe in 1890, she called upon me both going 

10 and coming from the Conitnent, and we became good 

friends. She returned to America, and in the autumn of tlie 

following year she fell ill at Boston, and died in the hospital 

\ 

there. 

^ Like many another pious soul, AJiss Ames had made 
A pact with her dearest friend who had been as a'sister 
for years, that if she could she would rerurn from the Other 
Side and manifest herself in order to afford proof of the 
continuance of the soul after death and its ability to 
communicate with survivors. Many have made that pact. 
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Few have kept it. Miss Ames was one of the few. She 
kept it twice over, and on the second occasion I happened 
to be staying at the castle where her apparition had seen 
•seen. As my hand was then Ijeginninig to write automa- 
tically, I placed it at the disposal of Miss Ames, and she 
has used it as her own ever since. 

The evidence that convinced me as to the identity of 
Julia may be divided into two classes : — (i) Internal ; (2) 
tjxternal. > 

The internal evidence may be briefly summarised under 
six heads : — 

(i) The beginning of the communications as above 
described. (2) The giving of a test in the first message of 
an affectionate soubriquet bestowed by her on her death- 
bed, which was known to her ^friend but unknown to me, 
(3) 'I'he minute description of an iiyident which had occurred 
in or about 1885, of which I had never heard, and which 
her friend herself had entirely forgotten until her memory 
was revived by the mention of details of place and time, 
wliich were quite unknown to me . (4) The writing down 

with my hand of names, Christian and surnames, entirely 
unknown to me, who were her friends in her native land. 
(5) The intense ^xjrsonal and affectionate interest taken 
by the user of my hand in persons and movements in which 
my interest was by np means so deep as was Julia’s. (6) 1 he. 
strongly marked and unvarying personal idios) ncracies of 
the writer of these letters, which is certainly not my own, 
is, I am afraid, in many'* respects very superior to my own. 
The external evidence falls under six heads also, viz: — (i) 
That strangers who had never heard of her existence have 
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described her as standing near me when my automatic hand 
was w'riting. (2) That several of them have not only 
described her, but have given her name. (3) That one here 
and one in her native land have also given her surname, 
which I had refrained from publishing, and which I had 
in vain endeavoured to telepath to the minds of othei 
mediums. (4) That in one case the seer picked Julia’s 
portrait out of a score, from which there was nothing to 
distinguish it, and identified it as “the lady who writes with 
uie.” (5) That in another case details were given in the 
description by the seer which I believed, and asserted, 
were mistaken, but which, on reference to her more intimate 
friends, were admitted to be correct, (6) 'I'hat, by arrange- 
ment, Julia has kept appointments with seers at great 
distances from me. 

To these may be added the evidence of ray own son 
and other friends who have passed beyond, who have borne 
uniform testimony to the reality and the delightful persona- 
lity of Julia. 

VI , — How the Bureau will bo, Worked. 

The problem is a serious one. The proposal to construct 
a bridge across the abyss will stagger most people by its 
audacity. Some will regard it as profane. But all those 
who have taken any intelligent interest in the progress of 
psychical research will admit that the^time is at hand when 
such an enterprise ought to be taken in hand by serious inves- 
tigators, and resolutely prosecuted to its final conclusion. 

The only question is what jwe the facts ? Can we or 
can we not organise such a service of trustworthy persons 
whose eyes have been opened to undertake the guidance 
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of the pioneers who are endeavouring to build the bridge 
between the living and the dead ? 

1 think that with patience and perseverance it can be 
done. Julia, who fifteen years* ago first insisted upon the 
<iuty of opening such a Bureau of Intercommunication, has 
now undertaken to direct its operations from day to day. 

It may amaze some people that I should thus gravely 
write of the possibility of opening an office in the heart of 
a great capital which can only sycceed — if it succeed— by 
the constant, conscious direction of the invisible Intelligence 
of a human being who died and was buried seventeen years 
ago. But if there be any truth in the fundamental doctrine 
of modern spiritualism, there is nothing incredible in this. 
Certainly I should not dream of undertaking a duty f>o 
onerous, entailing such certaint)? of ridicule and abuse, were 
I not firmly convinced that we c^i confidently depend upon 
the businesslike co-operation of those on the Other Side. 

Before allowing the Invisible Director of the proposed 
Bureau to set forth the salient lines upon wdiich the Bureau 
should function, I shall briefly state the fundamental hypo- 
thesis on which it rests, and the practical fashion in which this 
is to be applied. I believe that when our friends and relatives 
die they are merely liberated from their mortal bodies, 
'fhey go on living, without losing their sense of personality. 
In some cases after, death there is unconsciousness which, 
lasts for some time. But in most cases the dead are very 
much more alive than they were before they ceased to breathe, 
^nd usually whenever they loved much they are extremely 
anxious to comfort their sorrowing friends by assurances of 
their welfare an6 of their continued existence. 
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That is the hypothesis. The Bureau proposes to act upon 
it as follows ; — A Directory of competent Sensitives, a mustei 
roll of those whose eyes are opened, will be compiled after 
careful and continued inv^tigation, test, and experiment. 
AV^hen anyone who has lost a beloved friend or relative wishes 
to ascertain whether or not he can communicate with him, 
and applies to the Bureau, he will be informed of the con^ 
ditions under which alone such an attempt can be made 
Should he assent, the sanction of the Director must then be 
obtained. It will be refused to all who do not seek to hear 
from those whom they have loved and lost. On this point Julia 
is very positive. She writes : — 

The watchword of the Bureau is to help those who love to find each 
other again after the change called death. It will be a kind of Dead 
l^etter Office, in which missing mej>sagcs will be sorted out and re-deh- 
vered. Where there are no messages of love and of longing from eithei 
side, there is no place for its woik. Or the officer at the Bureau ma> 
iilv) be compared to a kind-jiearted policeman who exerts himself to find 
a child lost in the crowd and restoies it to its sorrowing mother. When 
he has brought them together his work is done. There will be a constaiv 
temptation to transcend this function and to constitute the Bureau a 
centre for the exploration of the Other World. To yield to this would be 
fatal. Not that I have any objection to such exploration. It is the natural 
and necessary and most imjxirlant outcome of your work. But the Bureau, 
my Bureau, must not undertake if It must confine itself to its fir^: 
duty, the building of the bridge, the redinking of broken lie-., the 
establishing of communication betw een the bereaved. 

When the Director has approved, and the applicant has 
subscribed to the regulations of the Bureau, the experiment 
will begin. Accompanied by a stenographer, sworn to sec* 

' recy, the applicant will be sent in ' succession to three 
Sensitives of proved integrity but of differing gifts. The 
first might be a natural clairvoyant, the second a trance 
medium, the third an automatic writer. The sittings would 
be held apart. No communication would be allowed between 
the mediums. The stenographer would report every word 
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Spoken on either side. The stenographic report would be 
submitted to the applicant for confirmation or otherwise 
of the accuracy of its contents, and an attestation of the 
success or failure with which j the Sensitives had been able 
to obtain communications which could be recognised as com- 
ing from the deceased. If in only lo per cent, of such 
cases the applicant were convinced that he had obtained 
authentic communications from beyond the grave, the 
experiment would surely be worth trying. But judging 
from preliminary experimental tests, the proportion would be 
much greater than lo per cent. 

VII . — Developments of the Bureau, 

Julia’s Bureau, as she is never weary of repeating, must 
stick to its own proper business, which is that of putting 
those who love into cmmmunication after they have been 
severed for a time by the change called death. But out of 
this will spring a vast series of new developments. For ins- 
tance, Julia writes : — 

Outside, but growing from the Huicau, tlicre will be the Mxploration 
bin i-au, fur the record and the conipilath»n and the comparison of fact- 
"1 our lite on the other side, which demamls men of enc} clopa.dic grasp 
<•! mind, of catholic syimxithy, and of pieicing insight. And diieclly 
spiinging from the work of the Exploration liuieaii there will come what 
the most important of all — the Ihireati for the study of the inter-relation 
<'r the Two Worlds. How 5ocs your life on earth mould your life here-* 
How do we on this side influence >ou? I low' can the influence of ihc^ 
good spirits called minfstering angels be made moie potent and the 
influence of evil spirits diminished ? 

Here indeed is a field wide and fertile enough to demand 
the energies of innumerable workers. 

It will be Julia’s Bureau, not mine, although,, of course, 

I accept the responsibility for seeing that her directions are 
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carried out. The staff at first will be small, consisting of a 
sub-director, with stenographer and archivist. It will be in 
constant touch with psychics, or those who possess the sixth 
sense, and it will search for tVie most gifted of those Sensitives 
as for hidden treasures. In the beginning there will be no 
attempt to do more than to deal thoroughly with cases which, 
in Julia’s judgment, are suitable for submitting to the 
threefold test. It will be better to do half-a-dozen cases 
thoroughly with careful c^'ecord of both successes and failures 
rather than to scramble through a hundred cases. 

I would not assume the responsibility of making the 
attempt if Julia had not assured me that she will personally 
decide which cases the Bureau shall take in hand. 

Those who believe that Julia is only a phase of my sub- 
consciousness will be puzzled to explain how it is that she 
communicates with equafl ease through me or through two or 
three other Sensitives. For the proper functioning of the 
Bureau my personal attendance will not be necessary. Nor 
Julia alone. Many others who are actively co-operating with 
her in this effort to bridge the abyss. If any reliance can be 
placed upon assurances and communications received from 
the Other Side, both my son and Mr. Myers are actively 
interested in making this Bureau a suacess. 

I shall be glad to hear from any Sensitives— Men or 
Women whose eyes have been opened and others who sym- 
pathize and are willing to assist in this great enterprize. 

If it fails it will not be for \afk of earnest and sincere co- 
operation on both sides. But if it succeeds— ! 

.W. T. Stead. 



HOW TO TRANSMIT THOUGHT 
MESSAGES. 

:^y. 

19, 

'TiiK nailrjs of “Kcascn’’ arc* a^sined by iis wt-ll-knoun editor, Kcv. 
b. 1 . Au.slin, a ^ciics of .'iiicles of f»rc:il inieiesi , and \alue (o all Nlw 
rhon<>hi Sludi'nl.s ‘^howing how to rcaclj the heights of achievement in 
V iiaiacier budding, '.ucot'^s winning, psychic iinfoldinent, and in attainni* nt. 
- f wi-dom, power and happiness. We h.ivc much pleasure in (juotirg 
I ( low the liist article of the series which has appeared in its A])ril niiinl)er. j 


The “impossi^^les” of past days^ are among tlie easy 
.uchievements of to-day. This is the real age of miracles. We 
.;c just on the borderland of more stupendous accoinplish- 
■iienis than the world has ever known. And the most wonder- 
ul of all present or prospective achievements are among the 
t \crcisc of our Thought Forces. 

No discovery of our age ranks higher in intrinsic value 
::tan Telepathy, the geneial recognition of which among 
' ientific investigators is a'*distinguishing mark of oui era. 

Of course Telepathy is not new, as men have ever prac- 
‘ised it unconsciously, and a few Eastern Adepts liave long 
'Consciously used the power of thought transmission. It is 
only in the apprehension of the truth, in the discovery ot 
i'Ome of the conditions under which it takes place, and in 
the conscious appjication of our thought forces that* it may 
D 
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be styled a discovery. Thought power is one form—a primal 
one probably — of that one great Force that creates and moves 
the worlds. Its study i| the most practically important of 
all branches of human investigation. 

Before we touch the question practically, it needs to be- 
said that all careful study and investigation that deepens the 
conviction in the mind of the student that Telepathy is a 
fact — and that, in Thought Transmission, there is an open 
channel through which he can reach his distant friends and 
influence them for good, is of great practical value as a- 
preparation for the work. We need confidence not only in 
the ability of the specialist and the adept to transmit thought, 
but we should come to a clear recognition of the fact tha: 
this is not a special gift to the few but the privilege and the 
power of the many. The old Scripture : “Have faith in 
God,” needs to be amended to: “Have faith in yourself,’ 
and this is, in effect, its true meaning. 

By study, experiment and success, we must translate on: 
faith in Telepathy into knowledge — as the strong convictioi: 
of our ability to reach our distant friends is, other things 
being equal, largely the measure of our success in though^ 
transmission. 

To assist the reader, therefore,* to this stronger conviction, 
let us take a brief preliminary glance at the evidence on which 
our faith in Telepathy rests. 

Large numbers of people have noted that it is very com 
mon for a person, busily engaged in other things, to suddenly 
think of some person who is about to call upon him. This 
very ^common fact is most easily explained by the secret 
action of mind upon mind. 
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In a great many cases where correspondence between 
distant friends has been neglected for years— a sudden desire 
to communicate on the part of gne of the parties seems to 
secretly awaken the same desire on the part of the other 
and the letters of the new correspondence cross each other. 
Sensitives like Mollie Fancher and others are able to tell 
when their friends are about to call upon them — even to 
describe their location from time to time while upon the way. 

In a multitude of instances, in “’the social circle two 
[lersons start at the same time to say the same thing. In 
times of difficulty and danger, when the brain vibrations of 
All individual are raised far above the normal, it is quite 
’ ommon for the near relative or friend at a distance to get 
A clear impression of the danger to the absent friend — some- 
times, indeed, the whole scene is flashed along those invisible 
lines of electro-magnetic vibration thit connect the brains of 
rc'Atives and affinitized persons, and the distant friend sees 
the endangered one in the water, or wounded in battle, or 
t Ailing from some height. Such a multitude of narratives, 
well authenticated, attest these experiences that no candid 
rmnd who has studied them can remain in doubt of their 
truth. 

In the actual experiments of the Society for Psychical 
Research and in private experimentation, it has been clearly 
demonstrated that success attends the conscious efforts of 
Hie mind to reach other minds through other than the 
".ensory channels, in a muchj,larger proportion of cases than 
'•an be accounted for by coincidence or chance. For example, 
in one class of experiments conducted by a committee of 
this society, an effort was made to transmit numbers of two 
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digits. As there would be 90 possible combinations, by the 
law of probabilities, the chances for success were only as 1 to 
90. Yet out of 664 cases, 131 were successful. The success 
of the experimenters in transmitting arbitrary designs and 
geometrical figures was most marked— sometimes attended by 
perfect success, sometimes only partially successful, yet leav- 
ing in all cases the clear conviction that more perfe.:! 
conditions and fuller knowledge and skill in the art, woukl 
have achieved complett; success. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPERIMENTERS. 

1 — Make a systematic study of the literature vd thi'> 
question. Make a special study of the conditions under which 
telepathy takes place. Settle the great fact with yourself, 
that the power to telepath thought to others is a natural 
endowment of the rac<^- therefore, it belongs to you, and is 
not a special gift to thd few. 

2 — Select for experimentation some relative — for a.rt 
told that fine lines of electro-magnetic vibration coou .'i th- 
brains of those between whom there are ties of blood— 01 
past associate with whose magnetism you have co no inn 
touch, or some one engaged in similar studies to you: oai. 
or cherishing like objects in life, or ivorking for the 
reforms, and hence upon similar lin-cs of thought vibration. 

3— Select as the most favored hour for experiments t\ i< 
o’clock in the morning. The hour i 5 inconvenient, it is trut^, 
but there are good reasons for choosing it. At that hnim 
the disturbing vibrations caused by the roar and hum ef 
traffic, the clang and rattle of machinery, and the mingled 
thought vibrations of the multitude— all of which render the 
finer ethereal currents of brain vibrafion more liable to 
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interruption— are then at their lowest^ intensity. There h 
another reason ; Your subject will then generally be enrapt 
111 slumber. Slumber of course will prevent the conscious 
loception of your message, but k will not interfere with its 
leal reception. Indeed, it will enter more deeply into the 
nature of your sleeping subject than it possibly could in his 
waking moments. If, therefore, you wish to convey a sugges- 
tion of health, hope, happiness, success, or a suggestion that 
siiall amend his conduct in some direction, you can not do 
better than to transmit your message to your friend while 
lie is asleep. 

4— In the act of thought transmission, you must cultivate 
>.Uongly the thought that your friend is near vou, not afar 
ulf, as, indeed, he is spiritually. Distance applies only to 
bie sepaiated bodies ; it is practically annihilated in the 
realm of mind and spirit. Sense this fact, that your friend 
.s in the room with you : visualize him as perfectly as 
possible • and put your suggestions into words. Speak the 
thought, the determination, the hope, the assurance for him as 
though he himself were uttering it. Either let it be : “I am 
Tdcovering, surely, quickly recovering my wonted health,” 
01 “I shall never touch intoxicants again. I have the power to 
quit drinking. I use the power : I am free !” or “I am going 
to win great success. I am capable of success : it is mine 1” 

It is the transfer of ^hese thought vibrations to his mental- 
ity that is desired. Hence, speak for him and even use 
his name to deepen the impact of the message. 

5 — Give more heed to reSiching the subject in sleep or in 
hypnosis than in the waking hours, as the message is much 
more effective thp^ is directed to the subjective mind in 
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sleep or in hypnosis' than that which reaches the objective 
mind. While it may be in a sense more satisfactory to have 
your friend intelligently grasp a message, yet remember that 
so far as effect of a suggestion is concerned, it is always 
greater when made to the subjective mind. 

6— Repeat! Repeat!! Repeat!!! To reach a distant 
mind with a message is a great accomplishment. Remember 
how many cross-currents and interblending vibrations there 
are to be encountered^ on the way. It is the constant drop 
ping of water that wears away the stone. It is the constant 
infection and propulsion of your little thought current into 
the vast realm of your friend’s subjective mind that will, 
by and by, produce a current of thought therein, poweilul 
enough to awaken his objective mind to action, and he wiu. 

ACT UPON THIS INJECTED SUGGESTION AS HIS OWN. 

7— Speak with authority in sending the thought message- 
especially to the sleeping friend. The subjective mind acts on 
suggestion. It is accustomed to obey. It likes a Master. 

8— Concentrate all your mental and spiritual forces on 
the messages, shutting out the senseworld, shutting out seltish 
considerations, transforming yourself for the time being into 
the personality of your subject. 

The WAY TO transmit thought-messages is TO TRANS 

«) 

MIT them. 

There are rightful limitations the exercise of tliis 
power. He who invades another’s personality for selfi'^h 
ends and purposes lays up for himself here those natural 
punishments that follow all Violations of thp moral law of 
individual rights and liberty, and the remorse of an awaken 
ed conscience hereafter. 
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I The “Occult Review” for June has, in its “Notes of the Month,” 
..cconnts of some excellent incidents showing how the so-called “su})crs- 
iitioiis” beliefs, such as arc generally found {o he entertained by Hindus, 
^-re formed. A Hindu reader will hardly find anything new in liio 
Tiarralives we quote below. It is, however, a good sign that even the 
VV<*stern people have begun to see things through Hindu spectacles, and 
n.ive ceased to taunt the latter for their belief in similar matters — the 
ntcome of an accumulated experience of an ancient nation extending 'o 
'housaiuR and thousands of years.] 

How comes it about that thero are certain houses and 
certain articles which enjoy a leputation, that no length of 
Ume seems able to shake off, of bringing either good cr 
^vil fortune to their owners ? Such a tradition was utilized 
by Longfellow in one of his best known poems, viz. “The 
l.uck of Eden Hall,” a poem, by the way, founded upon a 
perfectly authentic story of a fortunate drinking-bowl. Many 
of the best known of theae stories centre round some precious 
jewel. Others have reference to some apparently quite 
commonplace dwellinjf-house, which has the reputation of 
bringing disaster to all those who inhabit it, however for- 
tunate they may have bee^^ previously. Only this morning 
I have a letter from a correspondent who writes : “1 know 

personally a lady whose children have all wasted apd died, 
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aad all children who live in the same house with her go 
into a dying and wasting condition, and have to be removed 
from the house, after which they recover.”’^ 

UNf.dCK\ HOU.SK'^. 

Another correspondent who signs herself “Rion” send-% 
the following story, which I reproduce verbatim : — 

“Down towards the east of India there are a number ot 
haunted houses, and my experiences wiili ghosts have been 
not a few. The one, Jiowever, that I write of ended very 
sadly for me. 

“My husband had just been transferred to GuLarbagh 
and after staying there for a short while was retransferred 
As 1 was not feeling very strong in those days I did not go 
with him to his new station, hut stayed on in Giikarbagh. 

“I’lio l.oLise we had ^was a very large one with bcaiiLia 
rooms, and I had sta);ing with me my husband’s [)eo[)le, so 
I was by no means lonely ; besides, I had a little girl (ji 
two years and my little baby boy, who was just five months. 

“When I first entered the house I felt so strange and 
upset that I sat upon the doorstep and wept for quite a lotu; 
while. At length I was persuaded to go to my room. 'Uvj 
t'list night there I woke three times with U most peculiar 
feeling, as if some one was lookin^^ over me and breathing 
very heavily. 1 got up and looked round the room, but 
t^'.ere was nothing. Next morning Itgot my sister-in-law to 
share my room. She came for that one night, but nexf 
morning she refused to sleep with me. My brother-in-law 
had gone to Bankipore that day and returned at about to 

* Thete are other houses wheie financial UUa^ler and general ill' 
li.clv dog tlie tenant, and not specially ill-healla. * 
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m. I had gone to bed rather early that night, and I awoke 
at about twelve. I distinctly heard some one pull a chair 
across the dressing-room, and then it sounded as if they were 
undressing in a great hurry, throwing their clothes across the 
chair. I called out twice, thinking it was my brother-in-law 
who had perhaps mistaken the room, and on getting na 
leply I got up to see. There was nothing in the room 
.ind the chair was as I placed it. I returned to bed, but 
not to sleep. , 

“Next morning I told my mother-in-law what had hap- 
pened, and she said that my sister-in-law had told her the 
same thing. I then asked her what time my brother-in-law 
had returned, but she said 10 o’ clock. I told her of what 
I had heard ; but she assured me that I must bo wrong as 
slie had seen him go to his room. • 

“That day at about one o’ clot:k my baby fell very ill. I 
sent for the doctor, and he said that it was very strange 
that the child should have been -taken ill so suddenly. I 
told him that the child would persist in keeping his eyes. 
h\ed on one corner of the room, and in whatever position 
I put him he would get his head round to that corner, 
by 4 o’clock he was dead, and the doctor was quite unable 
to account for his deatlf. 

“That night I s^t up with a lady friend of mine and ^ 
she told me that she had heard that evening that every 
family who lived in that house had lost their youngest child. 

• , . 

“Some time after a petition was sent up to government 
to allow the house to be levelled to the ground, which was 
granted. 
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“Great c&ie was taken when the particular corner that 
my darling had stared at was brought down, and in the 
wall was found the skeleton of a little child. 

“Many people are said , to have lost their children there, 
And I can vouch for the truth of this story. I expect many 
people will recognize it, as it is well known down those 
parts.” 

Mum Ml AN A. 

The interest in the subject of this peculiar tradition of 
misfortune following tho^e who have to do with so-called 
unlucky or ill-luck-bringing objects has been reawakened in 
England by a recent lecture which drew the attention of the 
public to what was already a more or less familiar story of one 
of the mummies in the British Museum, and the disasters 
which attended all who had any relations with it. At the 
risk of recapitulating what k already familiar to many readers, 
] will briefly enumerate the several misfortunes that over 
took those who were mixed up in the history of the mummy 
case of the so-called Priestess of Amen-Ra. How far this 
title is justly attributed to the mummy in question seems a 
matter of some doubt ; but what is perfectly certain is 
that although the mummy itself is no longer in its case, yet a 
^iuccession of disasters has overtaken all who have had 
dealings with the shell which once*^ contained the mummy 
in question. 

The history of the mummy, as far as modern e.xperience 
is concerned, begins with the year 1S64, when the case 
was found by an Arab in Egypt. • The gentleman who pur 
chased it from this Arab lost a fortune within a few weeks 
of its purchase, and died shortly after of a broken heart. 
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Two of his servants who had handled the mummy-case 
died within a year. A third, who made some scornful rt- 
marks with regard to it, lost his arm by a gun-shot accident. 
It arrived in London without further adventure, but a 
series of misfortunes overtook its London purchaser. This 
mummy-case is illustrated (as is usual) by a face and form 
purporting to be a replica of the dead. Instructions were 
given by its owners to have this portrait photographed. 'I'he 
camera, however, reproduced, not the face on the case, but 
the face of an apparently living ‘Egyptian woman. Shortly 
afterwards the photographer died. No purchaser being 
now forthcoming for the mummy-case, and the owner, not 
unnaturally wishing to part with it, it passed into the posse^- 
sion of the British Museum. The carrier who removed it 
died a week afterwards, and one of the men who helped to 
put it into its place broke his leg^he next day. 

A further attempt was made^ at photographing the cast. 
A gentleman interested in Egyptology commissioned the wtlh 
known Oxford Street photographers, Messrs. W. A. Mansell 
& Co., to take the photograph. The case, which, by the 
way, is numbered in the Museum catalogue 22452, stands in 
in an angle of the mummy-room, and Mr. Mansell’s son ami 
his photographer visited the Museum to decide the best 
method of taking the* photograph. On his way home Mr. 
i^Iansell smashed his thumb so badly that he was unable to 
use his hand for long afterwards. 'Fhe photographer him-** 
self, on returning home, found that one of his children had 
fallen through a glass frame and sustained dangerous injuries. 
The photographer returned to the Museum the next day, 
And photographed the figure on the case. Lifting his head 
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suddenly as he took ifie picture he struck it against the- 
frame of a glass case and cut his nose to the bone, at the 
same time dropping a valuable screen, which was ruined by 
the fall. This photograph may be inspected at the British 
Museum. This is not the only mummy in the British 
Museum that enjoys the credit of possessing weird peculiar- 
ities. There is, for instance, the breathing mummy at the 
oi)posite end of the room, and there is also the nuinimy oi 
Katebit, which, I am ^iven to understand, is not precisely 
normal. 

Those who are of a superstious turn of mind may be in 
Itrested to note that whereas in every other room in the 
British Museum there is a bench provided for the public to 
sit down on and o^ic seat for the curator, in each of the 
lu.i a:.immy rooms /rw seats are provided for cm atoii 
close t^igethor, while no sjtting accommodation at all is sup- 
plied for the British public. A learned Egyptologist who 
drow my attention to this fact gave me to understand that 
incidents had taken place in these rooms which led the 
authorities to draw the infeience that they were not safe 
lesting-placcs for psychically-minded people, 'fhere are, 
oi course, other mummy stories besides the one recapitulated 
here. There was, for instance, the^ mummy that brought 
disaster to an Egyptian shootingparty in literal fulfilment 
of the curse inscribed on the case. Thpn again, there is the 
1 ecrod of a mummy that found its way to South Africa, and 
enjoyed a reputation for unexpectedly sitting up in its case, 
to the surprise of the guests who ‘utilized the billiard-room, 
where it was deposited. 'Fhis record certainly requires con- 
firmation,* in spite of the circumstantial detail with which it 
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iias been narrated. There is, however, no story of any ill 
attending the possessors of the last-named mummy, and it 
is with the mummy as an “anti-mascot,” if I may be permitted 
the expression, to which my present observations have refer- 
ence. Dr. Franz Hartmann, whose attention has been drawn 
to this subject, writes to me that such things may seem to be 
very strange and incredible, nevertheless they are neithtr 
unheard of nor new. “Similar occurrences,” he observe', 
“are narrated in Emily Hardinge ^x\\X^Ti^ History of Amtri- 
can Spiritualism^ and he forwards in confirmation of his state 
ment the following account given by T. H, Kerner of 
^Vcrnsberg, a literary man of some note in Germany. 

Herr Kerner Writes : — 

FAT'.L PlCrURlC. 

“One day Count Alexandei;* of Wurtemberg sent to my 
father a picture in an ordinary black frame, Jt was the lift' 
'•>i/e picture of a wild cat, drawn with black chalk upon a 
bluish paper, and the same bluish tint was to bo seen in the 
eyes of the cat, the animal being of a daik colour. 'I'lu; 
most remarkable feature of this picture was that the longer 
one looked at it the more did the cat seem to be living, 'rhe 
eyes then assumed a malignant, dismal look, making om- 
^eel quite uncomfortaWe. Even now, after years have passed, 
1 cannot forget that look. The picture was accompanied 
by the following lettbr ; — 

“ ‘My dear Justin, — I send you this picture ; it is so well 
painted that I do not like fo burn it ; nevertheless, I cannot 
keep it any longer, as it would make me crazy. I saw it 
once hanging on the wall in the room of a forester in my 
service. The ban seemed to be in e.xcellent circumstances 
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and happily married, but two months ago he shot himself 
wii/ioiii any apparent cause, I bought the picture from the 
widow and hung it up in my room ; but I cannot bear the 
eyes of that cat any more ; they constantly attract my atten- 
tion and render me so melancholy that I feel I should finally 
end in the same way as the forester unless 1 gave the picture 
itway. I therefore send it to you, as you are known to be a 
masterover the spirits ; to you this evil spell will do no harm.’ 

''‘Soon aftenvards Count Alexander died. The picture now 
luing in our room and my father had a dislike for it, but as it 
was the last gift of his friend he would not part with it. One 
day, however, he gave it to me, desiring me to put it away. 
He said he could not bear any longer to have it about him. 

“For nearly a year the picture hung in my room and 
J [laid no attention to it. One night in winter, while I was 
wiiting a letter, it suddenly seemed to me as if I were 
alone in my room^ as if something strange were sneaking near 
n\ti. 1 looked up and saw the eyes of that cat. I then 
knew instantly that there would be no more peace between 
Us. These eyes seemed to persecute me ; I hated them, 
and the worst thing was that I felt they were stronger than I. 
"i’he eyes of that cat seemed to suck the very life out of 
my nerves and to absorb my thoughts* 

“1 did not wish to give it away, ^but finally I found an 
excuse ftr doing so. I knew a gentleman who was a great 
lover of sport and hunting and just getting ready to furnish 
bis new house. To him I gav6 the picture. He was very 
glad to receive it and hung it up in the hall. Six months 
afterwards he killed himself having become melancholy with- 
out any apparent cause. 
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“A relative of this gentleman took the cat with him. A 
few months passed away, when he was found dead in his bed.. 
AVhether he was murdered or ^committed suicide has not 
been ascertained. I do not know what afterwards became 
oi the cat.” 

Or. Hartmann observes in conclusion 

“It seems clear from this account, that is was not the 
painting itself which exercised such a deleterious influence 
upon its possessor \ but that somh living power, whether 
we call it an ‘elementar or a ‘thought-form’ or a ‘magic speir 
l>ad been attached to it, as presumably was, and still is, the 
case with the picture on the lid of fhe coffin in the British 
Museum. Such things will naturally be incomprehensible 
to our physicists as long as they are unable to reali/^e the 
fact known to every occultist, that the ‘astral’ and mental 
planes are worlds of their own, invisible to our physical eyes, 
l)Lii nevertheless real and substantial and having inhabitants 
of their own with powers to will and think and act, be it 
instinctively or intelligently. Perhaps it is our own willing 
lud thinking which create such invisible living forces, w'hich 
outlive their creators. Everybody knows that thoughts and 
ideas continue to exist, and may exist, for centuries after their 
oiiginators have passed iway.” 

PORTRAITS THAT HYPNOTIZE. 

A friend of mine* whose name will be familiar to many 
occultists — Mr. W. T. Horton — recently drew a chalk portrait 
<»f a spirit-face seen by him with masses of golden hair and 
those penetrating mesmeric eyes that appear to follow you to 
every corner of the room. The intensity of the evpression 
of the portrait deemed to create the effect in the mind of the- 
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person looking at it df an actual living presence, and 1. 
have no doubt that by concentrating the attention on it for 
.a length of time a state of hypnosis would have been pro 
duced. By allowing yourself te be fascinated by such ob- 
jects the occultist avers that you relate yourself to their 
influence, or to the characteristics which they indicate, by 
a subtle form of spiritual bond. This is all the more power 
ful if the portrait is drawn deliberately with a certain dehniic 
intent in the mind of the drawer, whether for good or evil. 
Even without the presence of such a thought in the painter's 
mind, those who are versed in the secrets of occultism will 
readily understand that there may be influences brought i<» 
bear in the process of painting, and that a certain intent or 
mental force may have been exerted upon and infused into 
the picture by the overshadowing of a controlling will. As 
a matter of fact, we are perpetually relating ourselves to the 
unseen influences of another plane, working for or working 
against us, and physical objects, in some way associated with 
these unseen forces, enable them to affect us in a manner 
which would otherwise be impossible. The portrait — tlve 
mummy casC' -the mascot— the so-called haunted piece o( 
furniture- -each of these is a medium or a means of com 
munication between entities W’orking on adjacent but physi 
cally different planes, and the poN'Jer of the talisman reside'^ 
in the fact that it becomes a concentrating point and centre 
of accumulation for forces which w^ould otherwise be dissipat- 
ed, and consequently could not be utilized for the accom- 
plishment of the objects for which they were intended. You 
can have no relations with a different plane without a medium 
of som*e sort. The virtue of a mummy lies in the fact that 
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,t gives the spirit an opportunity for manifesting, and not, 
I is well to bear in mind, always or necessarily the spirit 
that once inhabited that body. 

It is quite impossible for the» long arm of coincidence 
:o cover the succession of catastrophies and mishaps which 
have attended those who have had dealings with the mummy- 
;ase of the Egyptian priestess. Yet there are many who 
uill prefer to sit and gape at a narrative of facts and enjoy 
hat sort of eerie sensation so familiar to the superstitious, 
athcr than acquiesce in the propounding of an occult 
atiiral law such as I have endeavoured to indicate, which 
-ilales these same facts to other phenomena with which 
are familiar, and puts them in their own niche in the 
‘larinonious ordering of the universe. In doing so they 
vLilook the fact that without the existence of such a law 
;hese same occurrences would be impossible. It is better 
0 learn to think scientifically, an(i to gain tlie mental 
•'.abit of relating isolated facts to general laws, even at 
he risk of being dubbed a fool by those to whom true 
'Cience is a closed book, and leave it to others to gape 
l^e gape of ineptitude, and follow the bell-wether ci 
^ '^thodoxy into oblivion. 



TRUMPET SEANCES BY 
MRS. WAGNER. 

— — — :-(x)-= 

The spirits are now going to prove their existence in so nian> 
different ways that one theory cannot account for all c- 
them, The subliminal consciousness of a medium may leat: 
him to read the mind, but will that explain how a table i 
raised or how a spirit-photograph is taken or a material figui . 
is projected, who can be t)een and heard and touched ? On 
new method of the 5?pirits to announce themselves to me: 
on earth is to speak through trumpets. The medium hold- 
the trumpet in his hand or keeps it near him and th 
ir.quirer, by applying his ear to it, hears voices from spirii;- 
Sometimes these trumpets move about, touching the perso:'. 
in the sitting, who are thereby reminded that friends wan 
to hold converse with them. We give below a report of som- 
trumpet seances sent by Mr. J. IVt. White, Kansas City, Mu , 
(U. S. A.) to the Sunflower : — ^ 

“March 30, 1909.— As we have never before given ful 
details as to how Mrs. Wagner seats her circle we think 
that a better understanding df her regulations is necessary, 
inorder to realize the complete elimination of fraud, or its 
possibility, from her circle. There is a^wmdow on the eas" 
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side of the room, with a heavy shade over it, to exclude the 
lijrht, and a door on the west side, with a hook attached, 
to fasten it on the inside. This room is on the third floor, 
Ui removed from any chance of interruption or collusion 
wall confederates. There is a ventilator at the top of the 
room, for the admission of fresh air, and Vhen the room is 
nowded it often proves of insufficient capacity, and the 
door opened a little, but even then no one could gain access 
to the room without climbing over a, row of chairs full of 
peojile. Mrs. Wagner sits on the north side of the room, 
several feet from the door and always with quite a number 
of sitters between her and the door. Every one has to touch 
during the seance and whenever the circuit is broken 
'.ill medium knows it. When feet are touched no one can 
niijvc: without the knowledge of the others. Last night, 
.Much 29th, Mrs. Wagner assigned tlje writer a seat beside 
ii'.i, where everything could be noted, and right here I 
w^h to say if any one wants to realize what strain on the 
uranism trumpet mediumship is, just sit beside a trumpet 
' I dium during a seance, and when it is over you will feel 
‘ > though you had done a week’s work in a day. 

“In this medium’s seance the trumpet begins at one side 
‘ I the medium and goes clear around the seance, visiting 
■tch person in turn, and never misses any one. We were 
pia sent, however, on one^ occasion when the trumpet never 
m ived, but such a thing is of rare occurrence. In the seance 
which we write the trumpet^began on the right and came 
around on the left and patted the writer on the left shoulder 
a id face and left hand, while the medium was taking on 
He right, and her foot pressing tightly against his own, and 
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everything showing ‘her to be in her chair. Three languages 
were spoken during the evening, accurate tests being given 
in languages unknown to the medium. 

“Every voice was different, and about 100 messages were 
given and recognized. 

“There were many present who had never been in a 
trumpet circle before, and who stated that they regarded 
it as an intervention of Providence when they were led tw 
visit the seance room of Mrs. Wagner. While the mediimi 
converses with the circle the trumpet voice is heard at d)s 
tant points from her, and the tapping of the trumpet, somt 
times on the ceiling, sometimes on the shoulders or heads 
of the sitters, and when the room is so closely packed with 
people that there is scarcely room in the center for (ia: 
basin of water in wh\ch the trumpet stands, the results luc 
just the same, whereas, if any mortal was walking around 
in that dark room there would be a tumble somewhere. 'I'li'- 
manipulation of a three-foot tin horn in that crowded ruoiu 
in pitch darkness, without cutting somebody in the face, can 

only be possible by spirit power, the lightness and delicar > 
of the touches of the trumpet being lighter than mortal hand 
can bestow. 

“Pat Murphy, the genial Irislj control, who acts as maslti 
of ceremonies, assisted a little spirit baby to send a message 
to those who mourned the transplanting of the tiny human 
blossom to the richer soil and more glorious climate of the 
summerland. Every conceiv^able form of message was given, 
dealing with all the affairs of life, and innumerable recognized 
spirij names were given, and at the close of this memorable 
seance all united in expressing their delight at meeting with 
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those who have put off mortality for 'immortality, and are 
not dead, but only gone before. 

“March 30.— The seance of Tuesday afternoon (today) 
IMIS a wonderful demonstration of spirit power. The ladies 
outnumbered the gentlemen, but the room was not uncomfor- 
tably crowded and excellent conditions prevailed. Mrs. 
Wagner always holds a Tuesday seance at 3 : 20 p. m. On 
tl)i'> occasion considerable light filtered through a crack of 
the door and the manifestations still continued. Bright lights 
aiul ethereal forms were seen, and one spirit, whose earth 
trade was that of an electrician, told it by bringing a brilli- 
ant light in answer to a request of his friend in the circle to 
tell his former profession. Little prattling infants whispered 
tauuly to those who were lamenting their loss and sent 
losses to their dear ones through the trumpet. Many full 
names were given, and one spirit mllde the initial of his 
name on the floor with the trumpet, one person present 
d'^tecting his meaning and he rapped his assent to their 
■lueries. The manifestations were very instructive, one new 
hei’i spirit, Myron Savage giving a nice discourse, with 
a beautiful message to his dear ones, forty-five miles away. 
I’he trumpet in use was not Mrs. Wagner’s trumpet, but 
left there to be maghetized by the guides. Another 
proved his identit^j by beating martial music on the 
floor with the trumpet and on recognition he gave a 
beautiful message. Conditions were unusually good, and 
ihere was no uncertainty aboht the manifestations, but all 
WLMe highly delighted. 

“April I. — The "subject of trumpet mediumship opens 
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a wide field for ‘scientific investigation, no two seances 
even being just the same, and conditions necessary fur 
its production are so simple, yet if there is the slightest 
violation of them there* is either no manifestation or elst, 
very poor ones. One extremely important fact all invesn 
gators should bear in mind is not to call for names as soun 
as the trumpet comes to them. The message is what 
they are concentrating their energies upon, and if one falN 
in line and encourages the giving of a message the naiif* 
comes first enough, with additional proofs of identity. 

“After long observation of the phenomena for trumpti 
speaking it has been our experience that those that hu^e 
failed to receive accurate communications are always those 
who meet the spirits with determination to get names Ijisi 
and then their mess^es, but if such people, on visiting 
earth friends, were piet at the threshold and refused admit 
tance until standing a cross-examination worthy of the in- 
quisition, or were sent a letter giving the signature in^t 
and the whole letter written backwards, they would be 
indignant and never visit such a friend (?) again, and would 
return such correspondence, yet they expect our ‘Spirit 
friends to take insults they could not accept themsclve'c 
and they cry ‘fraud,^ because the arisen ones act as th(> 
would themselves under the same conditions. 

“In Mrs. Wagner’s circles wken the forces are stron:: 
the trumpet rises almost to the ceiling, but as the powtr 
runs down it keeps close tp the basin of water in the center 
of the room. 

“The seance of March 31st, the anniversary of Modem 
Spiritualism, was one of unusual powjr and brilliancy, two 
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t^therealized forms appearing at once* in the circle, and the 
-ntire seance being a continual display of spirit power. 
'Po Dr. G. T. Murphy came a cousin, a military man ol 
high standing in the British army fh Canada, whose approach 
was heralded by martial music made by the trumpet on 
;he floor. He spoke with great clearness and power and 
made a fine address to all present. To Mrs. Murphy came 
.an ancient Greek spirit, who delivered a wonderful lecture, 
in a voice of unusual mellowness apd strength. While v;e 
cannot go beyond the word of the spirit in this case for 
proof, all present had to admit that it was a remarkable voice 
and a pov/erful intellect that gave the message. To one 
gentleman came a spirit claiming to be his grandfather, and 
when he asked, ‘What did you give me many years ago ?’ 
he trumpet responded by rattling and bumping around 
the floor in such a way that all Recognized the fact that a 
' hild’s wagon was the present referred to, and later develop- 
ments proved it was a little red wagon. To Mr. Arthur 
Hart came a brother, who passed out by steam, the sound 
<1 escaping steam coming from the trumpet. 

“Pat, the guide, gave all the names in full, relating to the 
Hart family. Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale, rendered 
-wo lines of one of the oldtime songs of the stage, a favorite 
of hers that endeared her to the people of all lands wherever 
this gifted lady sang.* Names, incidents and places were 
rapidly and readily given, and the voices were higher up 
than usual, the trumpet alnjost touching the ceiling at times. 
It was a beautiful and impressive occasion and from the 
■seance room all departed feeling that heaven and earth were 
near, and that it truly is ‘only a thin veil between us.' ” 
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A \VKM/^H^ spiiitualist in America, when dyinj:,^, b-? 
queathed his fortune to further the cause of spiritualism 
His relations objected to this arrangement and carried th,^ 
matter to the law-courts. Their objection to the terms of hi” 
will was based upon -the allegation that as a mad man lu* 
had no right to disposj^ of his property and as a proo' 
of his madness they feferred to his faith in spiritualism 
The courts finally disallowed this objection, and the spit 
tualists have now a large sum at their disposal for th 
tuitheranre of their good cause. 

I’rtjf. Huxley declared that spiritualism did not intere^. 
him. He did not know his own mind. Did he fear death ^ 
If lu; did he was bound to feel ^an interest in spiritualism 
Did he dread the pangs of bereavement? Did he mari> 
and had he children ? Did he love^his wife and little ones 
If he did he must have felt a profound interest in spin 
tualism. The world is considered a vale of tears and rightly 
so. But the world can be converted into a happy Brindaban. 
And that can be done by establishing the truth of spin 
tualism. Now we have believers and non-believers. Le'^ 
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disbelief be made impossible and to do this the legacy 
referred to above should be utilized. 

Mr. Stead is going to op^n a Bureau with the same 
object, namely, to throw the gates of the other world open to 
all. Let a committee be formed, and let them decide how 
this idea can best be carried out. Undisputed facts alone 
will do it, Mr. Stead has already formed his plan, f.et this 
l)e supported, or if necessary, other methods be adopted 
What we think necessary would l5e to utilize the service-. 
<»r the best mediums of the world, and put them under an 
intelligent and honest committee. 

But how is this committee to be formed ? Naturally men 
look to scientists to undertake the task, but Professor De 
Morgan, in writing to Dr. Wallace, said to him : “I doubt 
whether inquiry by men of sdettr^ would lead to any result." 
Why this is so the Professor cannot tell, but says he, “There 
I', the fact.” The reason why scientists generally are in- 
competent to carry on such business is, that they have a 
position to maintain ! 

— 

Mr. Oxt.ey, a man of some scholarship, was a Metliodi>>L 
Christian, but he wa^ converted to spiritualism. As ar 
inspired medium he translated the Bhagabat Geeta which 
he published under *the title of “Philosophy of Spirits." 
We have not seen the translation ; w'e would like to hear 
from those who have seen it. Is it a literal transh 
tion } We are told that Mr. Oxley did not know Sanskrit. 
Was then his Geeta a translation or paraphrase of a trans 
lation ? 
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Our readers are aware‘s that in 1870 the Dialectical Society 
was formed to inquire into the truth of spiritualism. In a 
previous issue we have given the experiences of a few well- 
known men from the journals' of the Society. The name ol 
the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres also appeared among 
those who strongly supported the cause of spiritualism. He 
was, however, asked if he obtained any information which 
was not known to the medium or to any one present and 
he spoke as follows , 

*'A friend of mine was very anxious to discover the will 
of his grandmother, who had been dead forty years, but he 
could not even find the certificate of her death. I went 
with him to the Marchalls (well-known rapping mediums, who 
had brought conviction to many inquirers), and we had a 
seance. ^Ve sat at a table,, and soon the raps came. My 
Iriend then asked his questtons mentally. He went over the 
alphabet himself, or sometimes I did so, not knovving the 
question. 

“We were told that the will had been drawn by a man 
named AVilliam Walker, who lived in Whitechapel. 'I'he 
name of the street and the number of the house w'ere given. 
We went to Whitechapel, found the man, and subsequently 
through his aid obtained a copy of the draft. He was 
quite unknown to us, and had not always lived in that 
locality, for he had once seen better days. 

“The medium could not possibly have known anything 
about the matter, and, even if she had, her knowledge would 
have been of no avalL as all the ouestions were vienta^ 


ones. 
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We have to acknowledge w>th thanks the receipt of the two 
most valuable books, “Spirit Identity” and “The Higher Aspects 
of Spiritualism,” bound in one volume, by Stainton Moses, 
who did more for spiritualism in the beginning than any we 
know of. The books are published by the London Spiritual 
ist Alliance, i lo, St, Marlin’s Lane, W. C., London, and are 
priced at p 6d for the complete volume. Mr. Moses gives, in 
his books, accounts of cases of Spirit Identity which prove con- 
clusively that men live after death, ^and they can come back 
to communicate with men on earth. Rev. Mr. Moses was 
at first an ardent Christian and had no faith in the philosophy 
of spiritualism. He gives an account of how he was converted 
to the truths of spiritualism. He was somehow or other 
induced to sit with a medium.^ At first he was treated, 
as usual, with hazy nonsense, but he persevered and got 
his reward. Let us quote below his own words : — 

The spirit possessing the medium asks him — 

“You want me?” 

Mr. Moses replies — 

“Yes. What is your name ?” 

“Td rather not tell you. You can ask me any questions. ’ 
“No. Tell me what you see, or describe any one whom 
you see near me. I will answer yes or no ; no more.” 

“I see a man, very old, tall, with a long white beard, 
and long hair.” ,, 

“Yes.” 

“The beard is very white indeed.” 

“No. G« on.” 

“He has a very high broad forehead, and his eyes are 
<3rawn down. , Why, he’s blind 
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“yes." 

“And his face is black and blue. And (here the mediun 
shuddered violently), oh 1 what’s that in his mouth ? It’s 
like slime . . and mud «. . and . . oh! blood.” 

“Yes.” 

“And . . . It’s dark. I can’t see.” 

“Go on. How is he dressed ?” 

“He has on a long blue coat. No, not exactly a coal, 

. . something long. I can’t see his feet.” 

“Where does he stand ?” 

“Right opposite ; close by you.” 

“Can you see his name ?” 

“No. He seems in trouble. I think it’s money. He 
looks so horrible. Let me go! Why do you keep me 
here ?” 

“Go then. Do you know me ?” 

« 

“No.” (This very emphatically ) 

I shall not attempt, says Mr. Moses, to describe the scene 
during the time that this conversation was being held. I have 
(luoted from a full and careful record written at the time, and 
the whole scene is photographed indelibly on my mind, 
Lveryone seemed petrified and astonished. They would 
have been still more so, had they known with what photo- 
graphic accuracy a scene in my own private experience was 
being re-enacted before my eyes. It vAxs, I am sure, un- 
known absolutely to any person in the room, as unknown 
as I was myself. It was a scenq that passed in a very 
distant part of Great Britain, and it was reproduced with 
a realistic power that bore down before it, as with torrent- 
force, all ioubt and hesitation. I felt that ‘the man was 
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there before me; himself reproducing the story of his death 
for my conviction. 


The Sitn Flower^ a spiritual ^aper of Hamburg, N. Y., says 
that it will be glad to have more subscribers. Light of Lon- 
don, when noticing this paragraph of the American paper, also 
says the same thing. The fact is, spiritual papers are not 
adequately supported by the public though, of course, it is 
needless to point out that they are doing a work for humanity 
than which more important cannot be conceived. The more 
enterprising spiritual papers are those that have been able to 
appear weekly, but even they too are very poorly supported. 
Spiritualism is valued by those who have suffered bereave- 
ments, and who are aware that they* have not much longer to 
live. The rest are engrossed ^ with worldly affairs. The 
bereaved mourn for the loss of th^ir dear ones for a time, but 
they soon forget them. If a spiritual medium offers to 
prove the continuity of existence he will be treated with scant 
courtesy, but if a psychic undertakes to speak of hidden 
treasures, he will be surrounded by a busy concourse of 
people. Men, generally, have no idea of higher things ; they 
are practically animals with only this difference that they can 
talk. 

4 

Say.s the 2\vo lV(^lds : ‘There are people whose investi- 
gations into Spiritualism comprise the reading of the Watch 
Tower Bible Society’s ti^gct, Mr. Frank Podmore’s ‘Studies 
of Psychical Phenomena,’ ‘The Dangers of Spiritualism/ by 
a member of the S. P. R. who dare not sign his name, Mr. 
T. J. Hudson<*s ‘Laws of Psychic Phenomena,’ portions 
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of the Dialectical Society’s reports, several accounts of 
exposures of mediums, and Huxley's description of a 
seance* The followers of these would-be investigators might 
almost be forgiven for supposing that Mrs. E. H. Britten's 
‘Nineteenth Century Miracles’ dose not exist. It would 
appear to them that Sir William Crookes’s ‘Researches into 
Spiritualism,’ Mr. Stainton Moses’s ‘Spirit Identity,’ the 
Rev. M. J. Savage’s ‘Can Telepathy Explain?’ Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers’s ‘Human Personality,* the works of Dr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Madame d’Esperance, and a host of others 
had never been published. Indeed, only within these last 
few months several critics seem more inclined to value 
the statement of an Irish politician on matters psychical 
rather than study the subject themselves from our own point 
of view. Truly, we live in a strange world, amongst strange 
people !” 

¥ - - ' 

One important question to be considered regarding tlie 
“raps” is — are these sounds governed by any apparent intelli- 
gence ? The earliest Fox rappings, we have noted, spelled out 
a message regarding the body in the cellar — facts apparently 
known to no living person. The same is noted by Prof 
Barrett, M. Flammarion and many other investigators. The 
immaterial drummer obeyed the request of M. Joncieres ; 
but Sir William Crookes notes that the Yaps are “frequently 
in direct opposition to the wishes of the medium,” and in 
Dr. Maxwell’s case the noises displayed a most waggish 
perversity, “At a very early stage of the inquiry,” says 
Sir William, “it was seen that the power producing the pheno- 
mena was not merely a blind force, but was associated with 
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or governed by intelligence; thus ttie sounds to which I 
have just alluded will be repeated a definite number of 
times, they will come loud or faint, and in different places 
at request; and, by a pre-arraciged code of signals, ques- 
tions are answered and messages given with more or less 
accuracy.” 

.4. 

A DESCRIPTION of astonishing psychic power manifested in 
l\er own household is given by Mrs. Jordan W. lambert, 
wife of a wealthy chemical manufacturer of St. Louis, in a 
recent number of “The Journal of the American Society fon 
l^sychical Research.” The experiences have been submitted 
to Prof. James H. Hyslop, who within the past fewda>3' 
has been in consultation with Mr. Lambert’s brother, Marior: 
Lambert. ^ 

The high social standing of tlje writer of the remarkable 
observations has caused them to be widely discussed 
William Hannegan, employed by the Lamberts as an attendant 
tor their seven-year-old son, is the subject. He is said to 
have imparted to the boy many of his strange powers, and 
the mother is convinced the child, who, she says, has been 
d clairvoyant from birth, is in communication with mystic 
influences of the world beyond. 

Hannegan comes of a respectable family, but has had 
many hard knocks id the school of adversity. Last April 
he was graduated from the St. John Hospital Training School 
for Nurses in St. Louis, i\nd was engaged as an attendant 
for the junior Lambert, then far from being strong. These 
are some of the things that Mrs. Lambert says Hannegan 
has accomplished i 
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Tables and chairs 'follow him about the room as if 
bewitched. 

Without the slightest education in music, he is endowed 
with supernatural powers over the piano keys, being able to 
play the scores of operas he has never heard. 

His astral body wanders about the house unlocking 
doors. 

I.ost articles are located by him with accuracy. 

Roses of a species ur^nown to the spectators are materia 
ized by him as gifts from friends in the world of spirits. 

On one occasion he spirited a tennis ball from a bailv 
house into the pocket of Lambert, Jr., through a padlocked 
door. 

^Another time he summoned the spirit of Mrs. R. H. Davis, 
a friend of the Lamberts, and when the lights were turned up 
at the end of the seance, roses were found strewn on the table. 
A florist who examined them said their like could not be 
found in any earthly flora. 

Warnings are uttered as if given by those from a distant 
shore. 

Balls are suspended in the air. 

Mrs. Lambert says that once, when Hannegan was sleeping, 
she saw his astral body floating over his bed. She claims that 
her son has increased in strength of mind and body under 
Hannegan’s care. 
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'riujsK whc arc anxious to earn the blessings ul a linn faith 
ai s[)iritualisni, should carefully study the e\[)eriiijents of 
i>i. Kic'hard Hodgson with the medium, Mrs. rij^er. J)r. 
Hodgson was an Austialian. lie believed with (jladstone 
and many other eminent men that the greatest work ol man 
to investigate whether there is a lile alter death, ^\'llh 
this belief he began his researches, though he was a conlirmed 
"e'eptic, that is, had a firm Conviction that a life alter death 
vas not even conceivable. 

His idea was this. It is better for an investigator to, begin 
a sceptic than as a believer. Lor a believer may be led to 
A 
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accept upon insufficieni evidence what he believes, but a sceptic 
has no such fear. So he began his researches, as we said, as a 
sceptic, a most confirmed sceptic, and sometimes an unreason 
able sceptic. His investigations increased his scepticism, for 
he found fraud among the mediums. Nay, he went to the 
length of denouncing Madame Blavatsky as a fraud. And 
thus he got the name of a “detective.'* We shall presently 
show how he carried his scepticism to an unreasonable 
length. 

We then come to Mrs. Piper. She has brought under the 
banner of spiritualism a larger number of men than per 
haps any other medium has been able to do, — we mean 
men of science and of high intellectuality, — by her medium 
istic powers. Even those who could not admit the spirit 
theory had yet to admit that Mrs. Piper had a power not 
possessed by ordinary ‘men. Even Mr. Podmore had to 
admit that she was not a fraud. The difference between 
Eusapia and Mrs. Piper consists in this. The former is a 
physical medium, and has generally to work in darkness 
But Mrs. Piper appeals to the intellect, works in light, 
and she has, therefore, no opportunity or very little oppot 
tunity of deceiving her clients. We shall shew gradually 
what extraordinary powers she possessed. 

Then there are spirits and spirits : Some are good com 
municators, others quite the contrary. Have we not men 
who arc clear in their communications while others are not 
so ? George Pelham, the spirit, happened to be one of tlie 
best communicators among spirits, who influenced mediums 
to talk or write to men on earth. And this G. P., the clear 
communicating spirit, controlled the medium, Mrs, Piper. 
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So here was a combination of th« best of conditions for 
investigation. Dr. Hodgson was a most diligent intelligent 
and careful investigator ; Mrs. Piper was a gifted medium, and 
G. ?. one of the best communifiating spirits that ever took 
upon, himself to communicate with men below. 

Let us now see how Hodgson and Mrs. Piper first met. Dr. 
Hodgson came to Boston, and heard of Mrs. Piper from men 
(jf the highest position. A sitting was arranged by him with 
her, without mentioning names. Well they sat, Mrs. Piper and 
Dr. Hodgson, face to face. The following is taken fronv 
the account of sittings given by Dr. Hodgson himself. Th& 
spirit, Dr. Phinuil, then influenced Mrs. Piper, (G. P. was 
then not dead,) and the former began to talk, having taken 
possession of the tongue of Mrs. Piper: “Mother living, 
lather dead, little brother dead. Four of you living besides, 
mother.” All these were true and* Hodgson was surprized. 
'I’iien Phinuit continued : “Vou anJ your cousin Fred went 
to school together. He is here before me, he goes a jumping, 
liog and laughs. He had convulsion [due to an accident] 
and he went off in a sort of spasm.” 

Dr. Hodgson admits all these to be true, in the 
description of his cousin Fred, and how he died. 

Then Phinuit described the lady with whom Dr, Hodgson, 
was engaged, but who afso had died. Dr. Hodgson wanted 
an accurate description pf her eyes which were very peculiar. 
Lliinuit gave the required description and Hodgson asked 
I’hinuit how he could give such an accurate description of 
the e>e which was so peculiar. He said, “because the lady 
•i' standing beside me and shewing me her right eye saying, 
that it was that what you wanted to know." 
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Phinuit also gave the names of several of the acquaintances, 
friends and relations of Dr. Hodgson, such as, William, 
Robert, Alfred, Alice, Arthur, Carrie, Marie, and five or 
others. Dr. Hodgson at first could not recall any one named 
“Marie,” but he did it afterwards. 

Now what we see is this. Mrs. Piper was entranced and 
said, that one Dr. Phinuit was speaking through her. 
This Phinuit gave an account of the surroundings ol 
Dr. Hodgson correctly, and said that he was a spirit and 
named the relations of Hodgson who had gone to the 
spirit world. How could Mrs. Piper do this ? You must 
either admit that Dr. Phinuit is a spirit or you must explain 
}iow Mrs. Piper could get an access into such information 
You will say that Mrs. Piper could read thought.s, but Ik.w 
could she state facts which were not in the mind of 1 
Hodgson ? So you have no help but to believe in the spin 
tual theory. Rut let us continue : 

Phinuit described one of Hodgson’s friends thus : “.School 
mate, with freckles, little fellow, red hair, &:c.” And Hodgson 
says that this was a school mate of his in Australia. 

Phinuit referred to another sch.ool mate who was laino 
Then he mentioned the names of Knight, Dr. Kdward, 
Weldon and Welton. 

« 

.Said Phinuit, “you (juarrelled with a lady in Germany 
and he then gave certain details of <this quarrel and Hodgson 
admits the information to be correct. It is, in this manner, 
Dr. Phinuit read Dr. Hodgson, as he would do an open book 
Let us summarize : One comes from Australia to Poston 
There hears of a medium. He approaches her wiihonl 
giving names. They sit fare to face and Dr. Hodgson is 
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bup^jlied with information about himself, about half of which 
hits been told above, the rest omitted for want of space, and 
v)nie of which he had himself forgotten. lie asks Phinuit 
how could he give such detailetf and definite information 
And he replies — -“because I am in the spirit woild, and your 
tncnds are here and 1 am repeating what they tell me." 
'Djis explanation is eminently satisfactory. You however 
“hate the spirits" as one sceptic said. If you have a better 
one let us have it, but you have »none. Hodgson had 
none. Wliat was the opinion formed of the medium Piper by 
Hodgson? He only admitted that she had some super- 
noimal powers, that is all ! 

I'hus the mind of Hodgson was cast in a sceptical mould. 
He saw that Mrs. Piper was speaking to him in a harsh 
luaiiculine voice. This voice itself admitted and explained 
licit it was that of a man, a lYench 'doctor, whose spirit had 
iaken possession of the body of Mrs. Piper, the medium. 
The voice further explained, as we said just now, that be was 
'^uiiounded by the spirits of the friends of Dr. Hodgson who 
we?e supplying him with the information. Yet Dr. Hodgson 
luuld not believe in the spiritual theory. 

Dr. Hodgson rejected this explanation of the voice. He 
declared that the voice, thopgh harsh and masculine, belonged 
to Mrs. Piper and no other. And the information that 
''he was furnishing in such a miraculous manner also came 
h'oni her. In short, according to Dr. Hodgson, there were- 
two Pipers who brought about the manifestation. Mrs. 
I’iper, in her first stage, is an ordinary ^oman and is as igno- 
'''nit, as an ignorant woman should be. But when she arrives 
her superior state* she becomes quite a different beings 
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and then the minds of all men of the uni/erse are opened 
out to her, and thus she reads the minds of men, and ^^ives 
the information. c 

If that be the case, why does Mrs. Piper conceal the fad ? 
Why does not the harsh voice admit that the French doctor 
is a blind, and that it really belongs to the superior state of 
Mrs. Piper ? And then how does it happen that Mrs. Piper, 
who is by all accounts an honest woman, becomes a liar 
when she arrives at her superior condition? What docs 
she gain by deceiving the world in this manner ? Would not 
the superior condition of Mrs, Piper receive greater homaee 
than the spirit of a French doctor ? And above all what or 
who is this “superior condition Where is the proof that a 
man can arrive at a superior condition and find himself (u 
rappoft with the secreis of nature and then deceive all who 
approach him ? It is a mere theory and an extravagant one. 

Well if the spirit of the French doctor Phinuit failed in 
convince Dr. Hodgson, the spirit of George Pelham, callcil 
G. P., succeeded in demolishing his scepticism, and forced 
him to accept the spiritual theory. From 1887 to 1892 Dr 
Hodgson struggled, and fought against the spiritual theory 
long Dr. Phinuit was the spirit which controlled. Put m 
1892, that is five years after, G. P.’camo into the field. 

George Pelham met his death, prpbably instantaneously, by 
.a fall in New York in February, 1892, at the age of thirty-tw.). 
He was a lawyer by training but had devoted himself chielly 
to literature and philosophy, and published two books winch 
received the highest praise from competent authorities. He 
had Vesided for many years in Boston,, but three years pre 
ceding his death, he had been living in New York. He was 
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a man highly esteemed by his friends, and among whom was 
Dr. Hodgson himself. 

Between four and five weeks a(ter George Pelham’s death, 
John Hart, an intimate Iriend of his, arranged a sitting with 
Mrs, Piper and Richard Hodgson was present. Of course, 
Mr. Hart’s name was not told to the medium nor did she 
know Pelham. Mrs. Piper was controlled by Dr. I’hinuit and 
^aid, “George l^elhani has come.” This was the fust time 
<1. P.’s name was mentioned. In this 'manner, Phiniiit talked 
as the representative of George Pelham. The full name 
of Pelham was given, as also the Christian and surname 
of several of hi.s most intimate friends, and recognized John 
ilart liimself. Then G. P. took control and began to speak 
in this manner : “Is that you John Hart ? d'ell James 
Howard I want to see him. Heiwill hardly belitve that it 
IS I that is speaking. Go up to my foom where 1 used to 
write. I left things mixed up. Kindly straighten them for 
me. Rogers has got a book of mine.” John Hart then 
asked : — 

“Who gave these to study ?” 

G. J\ “I sent then: to you ; I want you to keep tliem.” 

'rhen G. P. >vanted to see James and .Mary Howard, his 
most intimate friends and*said : “Tell Katherine that 1 will 
Mdve the problems for her,” Katherine being the daughter 
of the Howards. G. P. continued : “I lent a book to 
Meridith. Tell him to keep it for me.” 

You must remember that Mrs. Piper knew not George 
I’elham nor his friends, so the way she spoke, at once con- 
vinced John Hart that he was actually in the presence of 
Ceorge Pelham. 
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John Hart related his experience with Mrs. Piper to James 
Howard, who was a confirmed sceptic. Hut the message 
that G. P, sent to Katherine, his r 5-year old daughter, vi/. , 
“tell Kaiherine that 1 sh^ll solve the problems for her,'' veiy 
much im[)Ksscd him. For G. P., while alive, had a9tually 
many talks with Katherine on philosophical subjects and pro 
blems relating to lime, space, v'vc. Now this no one 
knew except Howard and his daughter Katherine. So he wa^ 
led to have some sittin<^s with Mrs. Pi[)er. 

It so happened that appointments had been made lor 
other e.\t)(;rimenters, (Dr. Hodgson calls then sitters and we 
shall also call them so) and it was nearly three weeks before 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard could find an 0[){)ortunity of having a 
sitting with ]\Irs. Piper. And at these sittings, held befort 
James Howard had his, Dr. Phinuit always s[)oke, but at 
every one of them the cfoctor said, “G. P. was anxious to see 
his friends.’' 'riuis Phinuit, in the midst of his talks, would 
say “George says, when arc you going to bring Howard ? 
George is anxious tc tell his friends the philost^phy of spirit 
life,” or “George sa)s he wants to tell his friends wheiL 
he is, what spirit life consists of, and what he is doing.” 

George had entered the spirit-world only a few week^ 
before ; he suddenly found an opportunity of talking to hi^ 
friends on earth. He was a most infellectual man, and thus 
he was very anxious, not only to «talk to his friends but 
also to prove that he was not dead, and also to tell men below 
what the spirits did, or how they lived. 

At last an arrangement was made and Mrs. Piper sat at the 
library of Mr. Hovvard. The arrangement was made by Dr. 
Hodgsdn and the medium Mrs. Pi[)er l\ad no knowledge 
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at whose library she was sitting and \yhy the sitter was anxious 
to have a seance with her, Phinuit began the talk and 
then he gave place to G. P., who, using the voice, kei)t up 
a brisk conversation with his, friend, Mr. Howard, lor the 
icst of the sitting. 

Now, just fancy what this means. Howard is an intiuiaie 
fntnd of G. P., who has spent several years with him 
m his house. They had common experiences, common talks, 
which extended to many years, and G. P. began the talk, 
through Mrs. Piper the medium, who knew none of them. Do 
you think it possible for any cheat to escape detection at once 
under the above circumstances? G. P. did not talk in mono- 
s)llal)les, nor in vague phrases, but he began the talk just 
as he would have done if he were alive. And thus he 
easily proved to How'ard that he was no other than his fiieiid 
George Pelham. Let us (juote'a portion of the talk from 
the beginning. G. Ik at once* calls Howard by name 
tlujs : — 

Jim is that jou? Sjx-ak nuick, I am noidoad, I am aw fully !;l.ul (m 
(! an’l yi>u sec me C'.in'lvou hear me.'* Ciive hne lo fitlui 
and lull him U) come to me. Tell him I am happy here, more hecaiu-e 
I can now communieate with. }ou. I want \ou to know that 1 yet lliink 
i'l >ou. I spoke to John llait the other day. 

llow’ard. Where are you Georj];e, and what do you do ? 

(t. P. .Scarcely yet able to do anything, I am ju.->t awakened to the 
ualily after death. It was like darkness, daik liours before dawn Jim. I 
was puzzled, confiused. Shall ha\e an occupation .soon. I can see \ on, 
and can hear you, so, I can distinguish your accents, and ailiculaiion. 
^ '»uis seems to me like hi^ dium, mine would sound to }ou like the faintest 
whisjier, i.s it not ? 

Howard. Our conversation Ls somet’dng like telephoning ? 

(h P. Ve.s. I was surprized when I found m).self living. It was 
beyond my reasoning powers. It is, however, now clear to me as day 
light. We have an astral fac-simile of the material body. 

Reader take note of what G. P. says. We have a spiritual 
body enclosed jvithin the material ‘body. When the latter is 
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destroyed, the former, the spiritual body, remains, and whicli 
is the real self, the ego. 

]t must be borne in mjnd that the reports were taken 
most rigidly, not a letter was omitted of what f6ll through 
the lips the medium. We have thus a very accurate and 
faithful account of the experiments of Dr. Hodgson with 
Mrs. Piper. 

J.et us summarize: Mrs. Piper does not know (1. P. 
and therefore could not ‘know who his friends or relations 
were. An intimate fiiend of his, Mr. Hart, goes to Mrs. Ihjier 
to oi)en a communication with G. P., if that were possible. 
Of course Mrs. Piper knows him not nor the object of his 
visit. So he, Hart, was very much surprized when he was 
accosted by 0. himself with the glad tidings that he was 
not dead. Says he : “I a/n George Pelham. You are John 
Hart.” In this manner, h(f gave his own name in full, and 
the names, in full, of many of tlic friends of G. P,, nay, he 
mentioned facts not known to any one sitting there, not known 
to Hart or Hodgson, The names of his most intimate friends 
Mary and James Howard are mentioned and then to Ihrir 
daughter Katherine, whom he names, is sent word that ho 
(G. P.), would .solve the problems for her. This was neither 
known to Hart nor Hodgson, G. IV says, “lent a book 
to Meridith” which was a fact not known to any, so mind* 
reading could not help the medium here. 

Dr. Hodgson in his first sitting with Mrs. Piper was 
told the names of his friends artd relations, nay, incidents 
like his quarrel with a lady in Germany. When G. P. an- 
nounced Jiimself, his friends came to test him. He was an 
intellectual and educated man, and had a large circle of edit- 
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cated and intellectual friends. They all came to cross ex- 
amine him. Came his mother and father. G. P. prov- 
ing his identity to almost every one of them. This he 
did very easily. His fiiends had only this disadvantage that 
they did not see his body or hear his voice. Put they could 
test him in innumerable other ways, in his mode of thinking, 
his mode of ex[)ression, his likes and dislikes, his experienc'es 
xvhich all shewed that he was no other than G. P. 

Mrs. l^iper, an ordinary half-edutated woman, is entrant:ed, 
and i)ersonates dead people. '1‘hese dead people say, that 
they were men on earth and that they had gone to the 
spiiit world. If you accept this, everything is fully explained. 
You must accept this spiritual theory or suggest a better 
or at least an equally good one to explain these manifestations. 
Have you any such theory ? Yo’^ have none. You say }>lie 
leads mind. But this in itself •requires proof. How can 
one believe that Mrs. Piper has the power of reading the 
secrets of men who come to her? If that be so why does 
she not say so ? Why does she attribute the manifestations to 
spirits ? And then if it be mind-reading, how is it that she 
reads what is not in the mind ? Thus it was not in the mind 
that G. P. had talks on philosophical subjects with Katherine, 
v^o the confirmed scep>ic Richard Hodgson had at last to yield 
to the spiritual theory. 

We shall shew in a future issue how G. P. succeeded 
in convincing Mr. Howard who was as strong a sceptic as Dr. 
Hodgson was. He did that in a most extraordinary manner. 



MODERN HISTORY OF ANIMAL MAO 
NETISM AND xMESMERISJNL 

II. 


'I’liKKK are three great schools of I lypiiotisui : — 

(i) The school of Charcot, (2) The IjJchool of Naiic) 
and (3) 'J'he school of the Mcsnierisls. 

Classification of the symptoms of Hypnosis has led to 
the enunciation by some of certain stages, namely (1) 
I trovvsiness, (2) Lethargic, (3}' Somnambulistic. 

('harcot has classified the symptoms into three stages . -- 
(]) The (Cataleptic, (2) Lethargic, (3) Somnambulic. 

( Classification according to Ford . — 

(1) Drowsiness: — The subject can resist suggestion only 
With effort. 

(2) llypotaxy : — The eyes aie fast closed and cannot be 
opened ; the subject is obliged to obey the various sugges 
iKm.'v 

(3) Somnambulism : — It is characiirised by loss ot 
memory on waking. 

U'he scientific classification into two groups by Max Dessoir 
according to the extent of the functional disturbances : — Group 
1 . Change in the voluntary movements. Group IL Abnor- 
malities in the functions of the sense organs. 
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Heidenhain divides the symptolns of the hypnotic statt^s 
^lrJdcr four lieads : — 

(j) Those referable to the conditions of the sensoriuin 
or portion of the brain whidi receives nervous impulses 
resulting in movements of a reflex and imitative character. 

(2) Insensibility to pain and various forms of perverle-d 
sensations. 

(3) Increased irritability of the portion of the nervous 
system devoted to reflex actions ; an^l (4) States of the nervous 
('entres controlling the movements of the eye to objects at 
various distances and the movements of respiration, etc. 

Since Hypnotism is a kind of nervous sleep a knowledge 
of the mechanism and working of the nervous system is 
essentially necessary for a right understanding of the pheno- 
mena of hypnosis. 

Nervous system is tlie apparatus by which purposive move- 
ments are actuated and regulated. 

'rhe movements in an animal lower down in the scale 
of organism is in fact a movement of parts, never of organism 
as a whole. 

'The study of the nervous system resolves itself into a 
‘'ludy of the means by which movements are ciTected and 
directed towards a definite en 1. 

All movements are not purposive though the initial im 
pulse was owing to* some external stimulus acting on the 
i^rganisni. 

Movements are efJectvd in higher animals by tln) con 
traction cf muscles due to stimulation or impact. 

Though the functions of all nerves are identical in as 
^ • . 
much as they ‘are the distributors of energy, a difference 
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however arises from thp fact that nerves are either motor 
or sensory, 

Motor nerves carry their streams of energy ouhoards 
from, the great nervous mas-SQs to their branched terminations 
at the periphery of the body, while the sensory nerves carry 
their currents of energy from the periphery of the body 
inwards to the central masses of nerve-substance and thus 
serve to connect the cerebro-spinal axis with the skin and 
the special sense-organs. 

The structure of the nervous system is built up by a force 
converted from energy of motion into energy of position. 

The two following important conclusions can be arrived 
at from a study of the nervous system. 

(1) That while certain nerve-centres actuate movements 
directly by discharging through the nerves into the muscles 
there are other centres wihich actuate movements indirectly 
by discharging into and ‘setting in action the centres of the 
first order. 

(2) That the special direction and the time of starting of 
a current into this or that set of muscles are determined by 
the influence of in-going currents derived through the organs 
of sense from the outside world. 

'fhe nervous centres are so arranged that the highest 
centres have control over the lower ones and so on. 

Like the double circulation of blood there is a double 

(• 

circulation of the nerve-energy in the body, 

As the greater or systematic circulation of blood flows 
from the heart to the body at large and from body at large 
back to the heart, and as the minor or pulmunary circulation 
flows from the heart to the lungs and from the lungs bac 
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tf) the heart, so from the sense-organs and the skin to the* 
brain, and from the brain back to the muscles flows the 
greater circulation of the nerve-energy by which are adapted 
the movements of the body to circumstances of the outside 
world and the lesser circulation of the nerve-energy by 
which activity or function is adapted to bodily needs flows 
from the viscera and the body at large to the brain and 
Iroin the brain back to the viscera and other organs. 

Let us try to realise now the relation of mind to nervous 
pioccss. • 

Our mental life is composed of a series of conscious 
states and processes and our bodily life of a series of mole- 
('ular combinations and disintegrations, but on no account 
<vin the states or movements of matter be convertible into 
states and processes of mind or vice versa, 

'rhe true connection between nervous and mental pheno- 
mena is believed to be this :-^That when a nerve-cur- 
rent in the course of its circuit from the organs of sense 
to the muscle, reaches the highest centres and sets them 
in action it is invariably attended, — we cannot say why or 
how, — by a mental state or ideation. 

All that is known is that the one set of changes accom- 
panies the other set of changes invariably and instantly 
just as the movemenUof the shadow accompanies the move- 
ment of the man. As it is impossible for the shadow to move 
the man, so also it is impossible for the mental changes 
to influence or alter the nervous changes. On the other 
hand, the nervous system * or the body which contains it can 
no more act independently and directly upon the mind 
Ithan the man can pick up his shadow and throw it away. 
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As on the sensory or in-going side, so on the motor or 
outgoini; side : The actual state does not rise, save only 
when the nervous process is set agoing, or more accurately 
speaking, there is no thought or rather no mental condition 
witliout a nervous process. 

With nervous processes the continual repetitions bring 
about complete organization. 

]S ew ac s become habitual, habitual acts automatic and 
automatic acts reflex. « 

'Phe degree of consciousness accompanying a nervous 
process depends upon the degree of novelty and activity 
of the nervous process. 

Our conscious life is made up therefore of two factors - 
(i) States of mind and ( 2 ) Changes from one state to 
another. ^ 

I’lie states of mind jp-e called feelings and the relations 
between them are called thoughts and all conciousness is 
made up of feelings and thoughts. 

J'celings accompany discharges of grey matter. Thoughts 
accompany the passage of discharges from centre to centre. 

The totality of consciousness is then made up of two 
parts One corresponding with impressions made by, and 
actions made upon the outside world ;^the other corresponding 
with currents arriving from and discharges distributed to 
the interior of the body itself. The'formcr constitutes our 
consciousness of self, or in other words the former is object- 
consciousness and the latter is sub>3Ct-consciousness. 

d'he fact that mind and body conjointly make up what 
we are (^r feel ourselves to be, is no proof that either or 
both could not exist independently. The* nature of con- 
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' c('tioii subsisting between them (ixtdy and mind) is une 
- 1 juxtaposition or parallelism. 

'J'he Idealist, the Naturalist and e\en the I’syeholugist, 
.31 aL;iee in this that the nilation of bod\ and mind is 
I o ordinated, adjii'^ttal and maintained by means of the 
itjAous system and that the mental proeesnis (lireetly 
(oire->[)ond v.itli ceitain proei^sses ol the mavou'. ‘.ystem 
..id th(.)se more e'.pe( lally oi tlie br.iin. 

Tile l.u L that the eonneellun I’ctween brain and wliat we 
' ill mind i^ mop* intimate than boiween miutl and the 
' of the i) 0 (ly is pro\ed by th<: lollowine, e\[jei Jmeiihil 
idences : 

(.) 'The iiiM^nsiliility of a iKi\e to stinuilim (A v.\ny 
end lollows N.'hon Us ('omimmieadon With the biam is ('at 
! , th'.'ie])y pio\in'; that let.m'L.; is not really m lluj j'ail 
I'-elf and tliat what we (mH Mmsa^m direi dy (-(jii espeiuls 
• itli a stale ol die br.im and oiiiy indius'll} w.di the pail 
t^rh. lienee we .ire wion^a n'* ■''Uiipos.ni^ that teUe is in 
ee tongue, the toueh is in (he ski:i and the [Ann (3 urn 
a:^, bains or biuises is in the hand oi ieel. It is neriier to 
‘he tiuih to .^ay that ‘hve leel not that whi» h .n is on our 
■dies but only that whirh yoes in our biam.” 

( 2 ) J\yrho-pbysical evidences ^o to pr(j\e dial thc.c 

a measurable intervcil of time between the ap[3icatiun 
'1 a stimulu.s to any i(.'rs;an and the csjirespondiiiL; sensation 
e. between the sensation of [lain, lii^ht or sound and the 
physical ai^ents, such as yrickin^, conlUi^^rulion and the 
''Inking of a bell. 

'I'he fact that stimulation docs not at once give rise to 
sensation, but takes a measurable interval of timej proves 
B 
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that some process must intervene between them which is a 
process of transference along the nerves to the brain. 

(3) An increase of mental work is always accompanied 
by an increase of krain work and which in their turn artr 
followed by a casting off of certain waste materials, thr 
residue of the used-up brain materials from out of the system 
in the form of phosphates and sulphates. 

(4) The manifestation of intelligence is connected will: 
the sue and convolusions in the brain. 

The nervous process, underlying the phenomena of motion 
accompanying, as it does, certain chemical changes wrought 
in the nervous mechanism, occupies the same central region 
as that which underlies a sensation or a thought with tht* 
exception that the latter process does not involve the peripheral 
region of the nervous^'system which exclusively belongs tn 
the dynamic of movement. The production of what is called 
sensation is dependent on the action of some external stimulus, 
e. g. light on the sense organ. The sensation arises upon thn 
transmission of the nervous process through the nerves u* 
the conscious centre or sensorium. 

When an excitement has once entered the nerve it i> 
always the same, or in other words the nerve of sight is no! 
really different from the nerve of hearing, neither is that ot 
taste different from that of touch.*' The case of the othei 
sense-nerves is also similar. 

A closer examination will*" show us that the nerve fibres 
are homogenous one with the other, and that it is not the 
nerve, but a peculiar receptive and terminal apparatus will* 
which it is provided at its peripheric end which can be 
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excited by definite influences and whicli are then transmitted 
to the nerves. 

The nerve-fibres end in nerve-cells and the differ- 
ence in our sensations is depen*dent on the difference in 
the structure of terminal apparatus i. e. on the characters 
of the nerve-cells. 

Let us suppose now that the nerves of hearing and of 
siglu of a man were cut and that the peripheric end of the 
lornier were perfectly united with the central end of the 
latter, that is the peripheric end of the nerve of sight were 
united with the central end of the nerve of hearing, then 
would the sound ol an orchesta elicit in us the sensation of 
li^lu and colour and that an impression of sound would 
follow on witnessing a highly coloured 'picture. 

'Fhe conclusion from the above experiments is that the 
seii'sation which we receive from <|utward impressions are 
not dependent on the nature of these impressions, but on 
the nature of our nerve-cells. 

The same vibratory motion may be felt, heard and seen 
according to the nature of excitement in the nerve-cells. 

are therefore forced to look in the nerve-cells for the 
rucison of the difference in our sensations, as the nerve-fibres 
\vhi('h accomplish the various sensations differ in no way 
IVoni each ether. 

rhere are four characteristic qualities attributed to nerve 
t:ells which are entirely absent in nerve-fibres. 1 hey are — 

(1) That the nerve-cells might become excited indepen- 
dently, i.e., without any visible external irritant. 

( 2 ) They (nerve-cells) are able to transfer the excitement 
from one fibre to another. 
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(3) They can receive an excitement transmitted to them 
and transmute it into conscious sensation. 

(4) 'rhey are able to cause the suppression (retardation) 
of an existing excitement. 

Thus we have seen - - 

(a) That the nervous system affects the motions and S('n 
sations of the body, and that these qualities belong 

to the central parts in which ganglion-cells occur. 

(b) That [)eriphefic nerve-fibres act merely as condiictinr. 
or transmitting apparatus to or from the central organs. 

(c) All sensations are communicated by the peri[/neri( 
nerves which all terminate in one or other ol tlie neui 
('enlres. 

(d) If the nerve ds cut at a point between the ii 1 iiattrd 
spot and tlie nerve c^mtre the muscular [lulsation 

but the sensation of ^pain is absent. 

(e) If on the other hand the nerve is cut at a [x 
nearer the periphery no muscular pulsation occurs, but p,;i!i 
is felt. 

(f) That the iierijjhcric nerves — when irritated at any 

in their course — are able to cause effects both at tin a 
central and peripheric ends. 

SATlsh ClIUXDER 
{To be continued.) 



THE HANUMANNAGAR SPIRITS 
RE- APPEAR. 



A i I w PAonlhs ago we gave an account of s[)onlaneous spiritual 
manilLStations in a family, consisting ♦of a medical man, his 
wile, two daughters, and a widowed sister-in-law, that is to say, 
the* widow of his elder brother, bor the information of non 
liuliaiis, let us state that the Hindu widows do not marr), 
and they generally live, either with their brother, husband’s 
biother, lather or other relations, 'rhu phil(>so[)hy of spiii- 
tiialiMu IS also not generally understood here and, therefore, 
it any s[)irit makes his presence kuyvn, he or she is put 
down for an earth-bound or ghost. Indeed, if any spiritual 
inamlc station takes place in any family, great care is taken 
to conetTil the fact, for no one here hke> it to be talked 
about that, any member of his family has become a ghost 
oi eaiih- bound. When, therefore, the medical man, alluded t(^ 
above, found ghostly pranks in his house, he, at first, attri 
iuih.d them to wicked neighbours, but when the ghost.s or a 
giiost was caught red-handed, the fact was kept concealed from 
^'Ulsiders for a consideralTle time. 

Our readers have possibly forgotten how the disturbances 
begiin. They first heard knocks, then there was pelting of 
atones and latterly there were manifestations of a wilder 
nature, so much so that the doctor had to vacate his place for 
a time, One nightV 3 a..u. they heard a loud knock at one- 
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of the doors. Immediately there was alarm and a search was 
made for thieves, unsuccessfully. On the following day they 
heard the same knock again precisely at the same time. 
On the third day, brickbat^ began to fall and some fifty or 
sixty of them were gathered. After nightfall knocks were 
again heard, it seemed, in every part of the house. When om* 
was located and approached the sound immediately ceased 
and travelled elsewhere. These knocks were followed aeain by 
the fall of brickbats. « The knocks then, as it were, entered 
into the house. They were heard distinctly within the room, 
nay, within the closed almirah. At first these knocks 
showed some respects to those who watched them, but 
eventually they did not stop even when large crowds as 
sembled to witness the mad-pranks. Indeed, the kiu)ck‘> 
seemed intended to draw their attention. 

New raanifestations(^ followed the knocks and the pelting 
of the stones. Thus mosquito curtains began to be swayed 
to and fro with great force, and cold draughts of wind 
sent a chill through the systems of those who were in bed. 
Hand-fans were taken away by force from the bed and brick- 
bats fell within the rooms. 

It seemed very clear that those who were creating tlies»‘ 
disturbances heard all that was told^of them. Said a watchei, 
the knocks seemed to have stopped and immediately they 
were commenced ! * 

Manifestations became more and more violent day by day. 
Sometimes doors were suddenly closed by invisible hand‘d 
and blows were showered upon the unfortunate si.ster-in-la\\, 
the sound of which could he heard from outside. She was 
touched now and then, nay, sometimes shb was pinched too. 
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The body of the wife of the doctor was also not spared. Sha 
was also occasionally touched and pmched. One day an 
arum was seen to drop from the ceiling within closed doors, 
and also some brickbats. And thus it was manifest that the 
spirits could pass matter through matter. 

It was the sister-in-law who, however, received the greatest 
attention. A wrapper was brought from a distant room by 
invisible hands, and wrapped round her body. Sometimes, in 
this manner, the veils were removed from her face to her confu- 
sion. Cotton soaked with sweet scent «vas plugged in her ears. 
One day a clialk was taken by an invisible hand and the 
face of the lady was marked in a ludicrous manner. On 
another occasion a materialised hand, besmeared with sandal 
paste, was held to the nostril of the lady. And the room was 
idled with a sweet fragrance. 

The doctor who was a thorough sceptic was dumbfounded. 
He not only saw an invisible force Vorking all around him, 
but saw it was guided by intelligence. He clearly perceived 
that “telepathy” or “subliminal consciousness” would not meet 
the requirement of the case. So, in despviir, he wrote to 
us for advice and help. We suggested that it was all the work 
of a spirit, and the spirit was no doubt a near relation who 
wanted to open communication. So what they should do 
was to put paper and pe/icil before the sister-in-law who was 
no doubt the medium, and to ask the spirit to say his say 
if he had anything to communicate. This was done and the 
response came immediately. The lady wrote, in effect, the fol- 
lowing in Bengalee : “I cartnot tell you now. Don’t be afraid. 
1 love you.” This was followed by a second communication 
to this effect : “I love you most dearly. I have come to see 
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you as wo have not <nel fur an I fool Surry if )'ui 

suffer. I touched you to remind you r)f me, for you ha\. 
forgotten me, though I have not foigotten you. 1 ad^ea 
you to Use scent hut y(xi did n(»t. I had theiefore L.; 
ap^/i) M’cut to you.” 

After tliis the lady l)eean to talk, [le would go uit^' 
fits of tiMUCc and then talk, 'i’hc .spiiit announced hinisel 
to he the husband of the kidy, and hiother of the doctoi 
Sc», in great glee, tlie doetoi wrote to Us that the s[)iiit was u 
otlier tliau lus hrotlier,- -dead some >eai>. \\’e wanted i ' 
Know how he could he sure that he w'as the brother an i 
not anothei and, in re[)ly, he wri.t-e to us that he found it 
out \eiy easily. “Is it jiossible for anyone topLi.onate ' 
brothel with whom I liavc h\e I togeliier for ;i good man)’ )eu- 
and liien deceive me ? If the s[)iiit was a fniud ne wajuM 
have been dutiaUed at once^’ 'I’iiis i-^ teasonabh. . 

('rradiudly this hrotbei-spirii hee-ame a famdiat, ihoiigi 
iiuisible, figure in the family. He resented being i ailed ’ 
ghost, lie was high above tl'.al. Indeed, he wanted w'oidiig 
as angels aie ^vorshii)[)e^l. He then undeilook to IkmI 
iiisea>es by administering drugs and ado[)ting other nuithod', 
A shoit time after lie began to get scarce day by day, and 
finally disa[)[jeared altogether from the famil). 

The iady began as a writing medium, but the mode o! 
communication subsettiieiitly changed.* She would eiitei 
into a stale of trance, and while (luile senseless, personate 
other (leople and talk. In this nmuier she would be entran 
ced several times a da). I'lius, w'hile doing her household 
duties, she would suddenly fall dow'u in a swoon. In this state, 
after saying tlie say of the conti oiling spirit, slu would coino 
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to her senses forgetting what she fmd said just before. In 
short, she never sat to invoke spirits, they came of their own 
motion. The trance would come suddenly without any pre- 
vious intimation whatsoever, (tradually, however, tlie spirit 
left her and the doctor, who never took any accute interest 
m the matter, was rather glad than sorry to see her sister-in- 
law, regaining her normal condition. 

In this manner, a few month-> passed, but spirits siiddeiil) 
manifested thcm.selves again in the#beginning of June. 'This 
tunc the spirit who announced himself was a total sli anger 
to the family. Me gave a name which was not known. 
He said that the spirit-world is divided into several lo('alities. 
'Thus there is the heaven wh.ere the highest spirits icside 
I’hen there is the world of those who have imj)io\ed them 
selves by a rigid spiritual training. And there is tlie i)lace 
vdiat she called Indralok^ where thei[)hilanthr()pists hnd then 
hfjiiie. 'riicre is also the ordinary spirit-world and tin 
wdild of the wicked. In this wa\, the spirit said, the 
siniit-wcnld is divided into six localities. Those cl the 
lowest world, by improving themselves, get a pio motion 
next to his place of habitation. 

“One day,’' writes the doctor, in his letter dated June, 
“the lady suddenly enter^ed into a state ol trance and tleclared 
that a saint was standing before her with a cup of consecrated 
water in his hand. And this water he would sprinkle over 
>our persons, which would purify your body and soul. iXo 
sooner was this said than nw saw a few drops of water falling 
on my body and that of my wife.” “Another day wlien we were 
anxious,” continues the doctor, “because of the high fever ol 
my daughter, the? lady was entranced and she said that a 
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spirit would cure the girl fcy putting a mark on her forehead. 
Just then we actually saw a black round spot appearing on 
the forehead of the girl between the eyes, and the girl was 
healed soon after.” , 

“Again, another day the spirit informed us,” continues the 
doctor, “that good spirits had just then worshipped God with 
water, sandal-paste and toolsi leaves as is the custom with a 
certain sect of Hindus. And he said that, in proof of it, 
you would find a brass pot with water in it scented by 
sandal-paste and toohi leaves. We saught the place indicated 
and actually found the brass pot, the ioohi leaves, arid the 
scented water. We (myself and my wife) were directed to eat 
the ioohi leaves as we were told this would do us good. 
As regards the toohi leaves what is wonderful is that they 
are not to be found in this part of the country. 

“Another day my sisU>r-in-law was passing by me whil(‘ 
I was sitting there. I saw that an envelope dropped on het 
head and this was carried to me, as if by the wind. 1 
immediately took it up and found my name written in English 
on it. On opening the envelope 1 found a letter which 
contained a sentence, also in English, addressed to my sister 
in-law, being signed by Ile.nanginee Dcbi. In that letter, 
Hemanginec Debi rerjuests my sister-in-law, in English, nut 
to delay any longer but to come quick to her husband. This 
Hemanginee, who is dead, was the wife, of the friend of my 
brother.” 

Some explanation is necessary here. It would appear 
that the spirit Hemanginee had procured a piece of paper and 
an envelope to enclo.se it. In this paper she had directed 
the doctor’s sister-in-law to come as soon as^ possible to the 
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spirit'World, to her husband. This letter fell from the skies 
when it was clear day. The paper and the envelope had 
been taken from the doctor's box, but the writing was strange- 
No body could say whose handwriting it was, and the wonder 
<jf wonders is that the sister-in-law, that is to say, the medium, 
does not know a word of English. 

We wanted to know whether any trickery was possible 
and the doctor said that it was quite impossible ; for, 
“we live in a saiall house and ^the members of the family 
consist of myself, my wife, my sister-in-law and my two little 
girls. Servants are not permitted in.” 

Several spirits came and if their communications had been 
recorded, the doctor says, they would form a bulky manus- 
cript. But unfortunately no record was kept. The doctor 
has, however, kindly promised to reproduce the communica- 
tions from memory and let us kn^v. 



TANTRAS AND THE TANTRIICS. 

-■ !-(X)-; 

Qh(ipfcf—X. 

BkNIAOEKNT SiMKI < s, 

H[ma(H,knt spirits appear unto men to do good to tlujiu 
'They are neither mischievous by nature nor hideous in I'oiiiis 
Sometimes they come and work out tlieir mission of thei 
own [K'cord, and soiiictiraes they are invoked according !■ . 
Tantrik rules. Many benevolent spiiils liave been found 
to Tcmain obedient and faithful to their 'I'antrik Master^ 
lor a longtime; but the spirits that are benevolent are moo.* 
ni)sterious in their ways than the ghosts ami S[)irits of otiiLi 
naturi and other classes. 'I'lieir methods and the object 
of [ihilanthropic mission on mundane woild are \ery little 
known. The following few instances wilt give the read.i 
a general idea of the nature of the mission and vaiioiis 
woiks which the benevolent spirits perform on suitabL 
occasions. 

In his celebrated work, entitled th^ “Religious Sects ot 
the Hindoos,” Professor II. H. Wilson narrates the following 
account of the wonderful power*^ of exorcism displayed 
through a benevolent spirit, by Sri Ramanuja, the illustriou> 
lounder of the well-known Vaishnava sect of that name. He 
was born about the end of the eleventh century, and became 
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\no\vn as a savant and holy saint aH'ovcr Asia in the middle of 
:he twelveth century. His history is recorded in vaiious 
lcL;endary tracts and traditional narratives. Ramanujachat\a 
was born at Perumbur in Sinith India and he studied at 
Kanchi (CJonjevaram) where also he taught his system of 
:he \'aislmava faith. He afterwards resided at Sri Rangam, 
and there composed his jjnncipal works. This distin 
^ui^licd Acharya (Piiest and Professor) then visited various 
j.ails of India holding dialogues* and discussion with thr 
Jiinuits ol different creeds, overcoming them of course, and 
•Lclainiing numerous shrine.s, then in possession of the Saiva^, 
‘ur the worshippers of the \hshnu, particularly the celebratul 
'.cmiile of 'i'riputi. On his return to Sri Rungam, the de- 
putes betv.'cen the Wiishnavas and* the Saivas became exceed 
i\ely violent, and the king Keriakala Chola, being a dk.A’oiii 
''.Of 'shipper of Siva, commanded ;^1 the Brahmins in his domi 
ii'jns to sign an acknowledgment of the sii[)iemftcy of that 
o./iUity, bribing some of the most refractary, and lei rilymg 
tilers into acijuiescene. Ramamuja, however, wais immo>/i,- 
.i)ie, and the king sent armed men to soi/e him. But he 
. liected his escape with the help of his disci[)les and, 

• scLitding the (lhat .Mountains, found refuge with the Jam 
.'"overeign of Mysore, whose name was Vithal Deva Ballava 
Roy. 'The king's daughter fell seriously ill, and .'^ri 
Ramanuja, who was regarded by the people there as a saintly 
nan, was entreated to render medical service to the king s 
daughter. On examinalien it was found that the girl was 
not suffering from any disease, but was possessed by an evil 
spirit, and hence the physicians had failed to cure her. It 
was a Brahma Kaksas, a notoriously mischievous class of 
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evil spirit that possessed the girl. Ramanuja performed a 
I)owerful Tantrik Kriya (ceremony) and invoked a mighty 
and benevolent spirit by a secret mantra^ a portion of which 
may be translated as follows : “Gods and goddesses i 
Serpents and saints ! Lord of the plumed race and regents 
(jf the planetary orbs (such as jaksas and Gandharvas) ! I 
salute you all in the name of the Mother (Bhowani) the 
authoress of Tantras. In her sacred name, O spirits that 
dwell upon the earth, V ask you all to listen to me. Let 
Demi'gods who frequent the brows of mountains and hills 
and ghosts that haunt groves be favourably disposed unto 
me. Let impure goblins that disturb graves and burning 
grounds ; spirits that sport in streams, in tanks, in lakes, in 
fountains, on trees, in caves and the depths of the sea, be 
faithful towards me. Let all Goblins who dwell in villages, 
in towns, in the deserted temples, in the stalls of elephants and 
the cells of monks, favour me to-day. May the Imps that 
haunt the roads, the lanes, the markets, and where cross- 
ways meet, bless me. May the ghosts that lurk in wells and 
thickets, in the hollow of a solitary tree, in funeral paths, 
and in the cemeteries of the dead, and demons of terrific 
form who roam as bears and lions through the vast forest, 
or rest in the forest-clad slopes oK mountains, bless me 
to-day in the name of Goddess Kali, the Mother of the 
Universe. O Lord of the winds, lord of the main. King, 
of spirits (Ishan) — I invoke you all, kneeling on the ground. 
Accept this offering of incense*, this humble offering of 
lights. Please accept with grace and eat and drink and 
render this act propitious. * * * 0 king of the spirits ! Let 
not any mischievous or vindictive spirit dikurb my ^riya 
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(ceremony) this day ; let not any evil-natured male or female 
<»host destroy my kriya (ceremony) on this occasion. * * 

I invoke Thee, Chief of the benevolent spirits, to help me, 
and to enable me to perlorm this worship and ceremony 
[)eacefully and satisfactorily. &:c. &c.” A benevolent 
spirit appeared to Ramanuja and drove out the evil spirit 
that had taken possession of the king’s daughter. 7’he Raja 
was highly delighted, and presented to the illustrious saint and 
])r()fessor his grateful offerings. Tht! king was finally convert- 
ed by Ramanuja to the Vaishnava hiith. 

Let us take another instance. Some years ago, f^ala Bihari 
Lai was a well-known Tehsildar* under the Government of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. He was an elderly 
man of a religious and literary tiirn of mind. When I was 
proceeding to the sacred ('hitrakote hills on a pilgrimage, he 
was posted to Mhow in the dist^ct of Jianda as a 'fehsildar 
and special Settlement Officer. The good Lala Saheb formed 
an acquaintance with me and entertained my humbleself 
ai his bungalow for a few days. The 'Fehsildar was a good 
Persian scholar and he knew enough of Hindee and Urdoo 
languages, but his knowledge of English was limited, and 
therefore the Government of the United Provinces overlooked 
his claims and refused to promote him to the [)ost of a 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector. His juniors were 
elevated over his head while he remained only a Tehsildar. 
He determined to learn English and a European gentleman 
was appointed by him a^ his private tutor, but this man 
(piarrelled with him and his services were dispensed with. 

• A Tehsildv is a revenue officer and a nuigislrate Veiled wilii 
"ccond clabs jwwerb. 
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'rhen the Lala (who was in his 41st year) began to read 
h.nglish with a Bengali gentleman who was a Hindoo monk 
and a linguist, but before he could barely finish half a do/en 
l)ooks, the bangali monk left him and went to anotlier place. 
1 was then at llargarh, the nearest Railway Station, on my 
\vay to Cliitrakote. There I received a letter from Lila 
Lihari Lai in Urdoo. Here is the true translation of the Lala s 
letter which wus sent to me through his chaprasi : 

“My Dear .ind Revered Sir- 

“J hope you have recovered Irom illness by this time. W’u 
are praying to (lod for you and we have good reasons to 
believe that the Almighty Lord has either answered, or will 
soon an.swer, our humble and sincere i)rayers. 

“1 hasten to write .to you this letter so that you ma\ 
he pleased to favour me with an interpretation of tlie woikU i 
fill druim which is the sullljecl-matlcr of this letter to you. 

“'fo night, at about 2 a. m., I dreamt, during my slee;j, 
that a respectable looking gentleman stood before me and 
^aid with a loud voice “llihari 1 llihari I What makes jon 
sad? Cheer up; tl;p good days are at hand. You will hi 
elevated to the post of a Deputy ^Magistrate and Deputy ('ol 
lector in no lime. 1 advise you to apply to the authorities for 
a leave ol two months. When the application for leave will 
be granted — and rest assured the leave will be granted t ' 
you — you better go to Allahabad (Pfayag) and erect a small 
hut on the banks of the sacred Ganges during the Makar 
Mela (fair) and pass one month in Kalpalmh in that hut as 
a saint, according to the rules enjoined in the Sastras. 'iVy 
to devote all the time to worship of God and divine contem- 
plation and to the study of religious books. Do not take 
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rich or luxurious food for one fiionllf durini^ the Ka//>ahas/f 
('crcniony and mix with no men oilier than the saints and 
sages.’ 

“The figure vanished suddenl) wiihcut vouchsafing any 
answer when 1 asked his name. 

“Will you he pleased to interjiret the dream without delay 
to thereby oblige 

‘A'ours very sinccn'ly, 
Rihaii I.al. ’ 

Rohari l.al did exactly all that he had been asked 
h) tlo. 

On my way l^ack Irom (‘hitrakote to Rtawa, J met him 
it Allahabad, where he w’as posted as a Dejiuty Magistrate 
and Deputy ('ollector. do <'ut my story short, I (pioLe bert; 
the Lala’s own words: “When llte ceremony 

was finished under stiict Sasliic ru]|js and my leave exiiinai, 

I wrote to the ('hief Secretary to th'* *(lovernmenl to transfer 
me from Mliinv to some other place. 'Rhe (diief SecreUty 
'eplicd to me as follows :--' -‘A'uur application for tian.'J'er 
has been granted. Order will be issued, as usual, in the 
course of the current week.’’ Within that week, the (dnei 
Secretary again wrote to me thus; His Honor the laeutc- 
nant-Governor has been pleased to give you a promotion. 
Vou are now elevated ih the post of a Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector ar^i posted to Allahabad in the Jriead 
quarters.” 

1 need hardly say that the spirit that appeared unto 
Dala Bihari l^al was a benevolent spirit.* 

* Lala Kihari Lai i.s a Himloosthanee Kayastht and « native o, 
Ijenares. He is now epjoying in his country home a handsume and well- 

•earned pension. 

c 
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In the “Hamlet” *we read that the spirit of the do 
ceased father of Piince Hamlet, appeared unto him and 
^['Oke to him about the reman iage of his mother, and the 
Lala\\ful inheritance of fhc Royal throne. The spirit 
warned the prince in regard to the conspiracy of his uncle 
against him to take away his life by foul means in the 
same manner as the wicked conspiraloi did in his (the king\) 
case. I'he spirit was a benevolent spirit. 

In the Old Testaii’tent (see 1. Samuel, Ch. wviii) 
ir.Lid that a witch invoked the spirit of the deceased King 
Samuel to appear unto Saul, and the s[)irit appeared and spoke 
tt' Saul about many important subjects, the inhjrmation 
ai^out which he so eagerly expected to hear. 'I'hc spirit tiial 
a^'peared to Saul was a benevolent spirit. 

Anangarnanjari was the name ot the only daughter of a 
n.s[)ectable Hindoo gen^cman in the district of Rungpore, 
in East Bengal. She was as pious and learned as she was e\ 
geisitcly handsome, and slie served both God and lier hus 
b.'i.nd with all her heait and soul. Unfortunately, she became 
a widow in her youthful age. As long as her good husband 
V -s alive, her father-in-law and mother-in-law treated hci 
wn.b ( onsideration, because her husband used to give them 
.a;' the money that lie earned, but no sooner did he die, than 
t! ey began to lormenl hei. Tiiey abused her, deprived her of 

hcM ornaments and told her to *leave the house and go 
t( lu i father's. Hci head was shaved, her books were 
burnt to ashes, valuable cluthetf weic sold to relatives and 
ai ariic;es of luxury were thrown away. She did not get 
even enough of meals either in the day or at night. She had 
to slaive for many days or to live upoif scanty food. In 
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blie had to suffer all sorts of oppressions and cruellies, 
.slu-, with tears in her eyes, prayed to lieaven and prajed to 
!u-i deceased husband. One night the spirit of her husband 
;m){, cured before her and said “Fear not ; neither weep nor be 
iiuuiniful. I will give >ou things which you love to eat eveiy 
du), and no man or woman will be able to see them.” In 
lu( l, llie spirit used to give her various sorts of nice eatables 
uiu! to supply all her reasonable demands. A fortnight 
all' i the spirit appeared again and laid, “I can now take 
\<m uN.’uy from the mortal woild if you so like. You will 
In iiunsrcrred to the spirit-world if theic you will be at 

pr.Ur," 

Anungamanjari died of high fever in a few daj s. Only a 
I oiiple o( days before her death, at night, the spirit appeared 
and this time to his worldly father and mother who wen; 
ilien asleep on one and the same cot ir/lhe house. They were 
.rA.diLiied. Lifting one of his fingers at his father, the spii it 
Slid lather angrily, “Cruel man! You will have to sunbi 
dit * ( onsequences of your sms and inupiities. For three 
Liig )ear.s, you will remain confined to bed with a painful 
I'li.d)^!^ of the left sid(‘ of your l)ody.” To his mother, the 
MUM ^a:d, “You will never be happy on earth as long as 
M 11 li\e in it. Your du^s will be spent in tlie ulrntnl 
ii'i^uiies and WTetchediiess.” Anangamanjari died w'ith a 
Mill! ng face and in peife?:t peace. Her father-in-law suffeitd 
severely from a painful paralysis for liirec )ears, ai\(h 
' afiijr his recovery, he suffered fiom the disease, in 
•'lie lonu or other, till he breathed his last. Her inolher-in law 
;i n>ost miserable and wretched woman ; she could not 
i)eace as long Sis she lived in this mundane world. The 
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spirit that appeared unto Anangamanjari was a benevol* in 
spirit. 

The llon’ble Mr. Ranchode Lai, C. I. E. of Ahmedaliad 
in the Provinre of Bombay [a gentleman of great wealth, 
position and famel told me on several occasions that almn^t 
throughout his >\hole Id'e, he was guided by a beiit'voh ni 
spirit whom he had seen and had spoken and listciK il lu 
with great interest. 

Mr. R — , Drwan of T wrote in a letter to his friend tli.a 
in every walk of t.fe he was guided by a bencvoleni ^j)ii n 
whom he luul When he w'ent on f.unine reii 1 

works, the sjjirit (o]K»\ved him : when he entered into < on: t 
or the Maliaraja s p.da'v the spirit was with liim. < tn ,i 
certain occasion, ah- si he was inspecting a jiiiblu' school 
the spirit gave Imi jseful instructions, and on anotlu t 
occasion he was \.arne^d by the benevolent spirit againo 
accepting tlic nr, ’tatjon of a friend to dine with Inm :i 
his house. 

Dh \rmai\ani)a Mah \\ ak-\ i i, 

23-T Sitaram Ghose’s btrcct, (Calcutta. 
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jl! ,iu n I'Muld know v icntiri:all\ know— ^(<1 tlio iinnioit. Iil> ol ihu soul 
n woiilil Iji 11)0 pcact* .ind coinfoit lo many a f?<»iil>tinj; heait ovct 

iin !(,>> (tl lovt'd ones who ha\f o(>ne hehm. With the .iid of a I.iri;c 
~i *11 of a>sistanU, Mr. h'leinonl Ridoi has W(»ik<-<1 unceasiir^I) loi llu 
|M>i . months, and has printed s(.me of ■. s cvjunic'nce.-. in an isMie 
'll il ' "l»( hnealur * which we puhlHli lx low ' 


I'oi countless centuries man ha-, i pu/:/Ied by ccM'tain 
("( 111 I LiK'es which have not ritted,{li.lu his u'talilished order 
I'l iimv^s. Ever since the hcginninL;, sinrc man groped 
huwnid into a clear belief in the future life, there has existed, 
h'l iii'-tance, a concurrent belief that the “spiiits” of the 
in “the other world” sometime -5 came liack to earth, 
sometimes communicated with those llu ) had left behind 
hill. lUit “ghosts” were something that mutlern science, 
‘C> u grew up in the past three centurit could not explain ; 
-»> ''I leiice cheerfully denied that they e\i:)ted. 

riien there were other (pieer occurreiK'e^ -you and I 
may luive had them — a friend, pcrha{)^, un the other side 
'd the world, suddenly diea, and we wake u[) in the middle 
'-*1 the night in a cold sweat with an inexplicable realization 
^>1 our friend’s decease. We call such a case a “strange 
< <»in<'idence.” At 'some other time we aie ine.xplicabfy warn 
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ed of a danger suddenly imminent to ourselves, and wc <m 11 
that warning a “presentiment.” Iwen tv/o-score year^ 
there were some venturesome people who said that iheir 
“coincidences” and “presentiments” were examples ot a 
hitherto unsuspected power that they called klchaliiy oi 
“thought transference.” Put modern science had no plan 
in its scheme of things for telepathy, so again it clu'ci hilU 
denied that the aPegcd instances really occurred. 

About the middle uCthe last century there appeared a in'w 
class of phenomena, in some respects even more bewilde! in,^i\ 
contrary to the existing laws of science. !Mystcriou.'> r.i[)pin.;s 
were heard, with no one to make them, and mubiral in-.tni 
ments played when no “natural” explanation seemed possible 
Solid articles, especially tables, danced violently ai-ound 
and occasionally rose of their own accord into the an a)i'l 
floated there. Rarely, ^)ersons were “levitated” in the sunn 
why. Under favorable conditions forms were said to app' ai 
and disappear instantaneously. For these and other siniiKn 
wonderful occurrences science had no explanation ; iIkv 
were contrary to all her established laws. So science dennd 
that they ever occurred ; and those who witnessed iheni, 
in default of any otlier explanation, ascribed them to tin 
work of “spirits” of the dead and other causes. 

Of course, the little genuine phenomena, admitting turn 
there were some genuine, during ibis last half-cenluty wem 
imitated by a host of charlatans, self-styled “mediums, 
seeking notoriety and fortune ^at the expense of an easily 
duped public. As a consequence, spiritualism fell into such 
disrepute that for some time reputable scientists decimal 
even to investigate its pretensions. Yet the more thouglittul, 



is the century drew near its close, • argued that where 
nmch smoke was there must be a little fire. Thousands''! 
people wore claiming that they had seen tables tipped and 
levitated, that they were daily receiving messages from friends 
who had died. (Ihosts were part of the tradition of eve, y 
race on earth. Scores of respectable men and women, co:v 
nary to their expectation and ])etter judgment, admitted the 
icception of telepathic messages. IIojo were facts th.;‘. 
science, in the opinion of some its leaders, could n > 
longer ignore. 

d'lie fiisl cry that the average man makes in the p”-- 
'Cnec of alleged supernormal j)henomena is that of fraud, 
.md on the wliole he is abundantly justified. 'I'he histo'/ 
of mediumship is one long, disheartening lee^ml of fraud 
ind exposure. 'J'hat nearly all allegetl spiiiLiialislic phen n 
meiia are fraudulent tht're hiu tjle Nlighcst doubt. 'I'hat 
:very ‘•medium” wlu) in the daily papers ailverlises “advic.” 
for sale is an arrant laseal may be talnm as a foregone co.v 
elusion. 'I'hat some of the most noted mediums, after 
uionths and sometimes year., of scieiiiific eo-operatiun, ha\ j 
turned out to be impostois, is true. 

but if we immediately dismiss in disgust the whole sub 
)ect we are gravely in ,d anger of the uiiposite eirur. When 
i)r. Thomson Jay Hudson, author of “ The J.aw ot Ifsych '' 
IMienomena,” himself an opponent of the extieme spiniualisi e 
position and an ethical writer of weight, .says, ‘''I’he ma i 
who denies the phenomena of spiriiualism t(j-day is not 
entitled to be called a skeptic ; he is simply ignorant”; and 
when the great English scientist, Alfred Russel Wallace, thj 
CO discoverer with* Darwin of evolution, recently said, “N a 
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more evidence is needed to prove spiiitiialism, for no accepted 
fart in science has a j;reater or stron'^er airay of proof in 
it-^ behalf/’ docs it not behoove the man in tlie street at 
If-ast to read before scoftinjii' 

Sir William Crookes, once president of the british Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science', one of the three or 
four greatest English scientists of the nineteenth century, 
the di.sco\erer of tlu' element thallium, anil iiuentor of the 
(hookes tube whic'h made possible tlie X ra\’, and studied 
vanous phast's of mediumihip f(u five )eais witli scientili' 
care and thoroiu'.hness. At the end of lliat time he an- 
nouiK'ed his conversion to spiritualism. 

Sir Oliver Lodge, an admitted authoiils in biology and 
metaj)hysi('s, att(;r many y(‘ais of investigation, asserts hi^ 
unqualified belief m the leality of tele[)alhy, clairvoyaius 
and similar so-c'alled “o(t^;iilt ’ plienouiena. Professor Rii'het 
r.f the L'niversity of Paris and Piofcssoi William James of 
Ilaivard, perhafis the mo.st eminent ps\ch(.ilogisls of Europi 
and Ametica, respectivelv , have devoted a huge part of their 
lives to the study of mediuuiship. 

'These men aie not tvros in scientific research, or liable 
tc be hoodwinked by fraiul or biased by [lersonal feeling . 
they aie among the leadeis in the intellectual life of their 
K-speclive countries. Xor do they .stand alone, by any 
means. 'The (British) Society foi P.i.ychical Research, for 
thirty years the recognized lead..r in the investigation of 
l)^ychical phenomena, was foiimjed in 1 8S2 for the express 
luirpose of investigating “all that large group of phenomena 
outside the boundaries of orthodox science.” This included, 
of course, clairvoyance, ra[)[)ings, apparitions, .and trance writ 
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in- and speaking, as well as the various allied phenomena ( f 
hypnotism. The society owed its inception to Professor \\'. I'. 
IlHirctl of Dublin, to whose agitation its founding ujis 
( 'liefly due, and to two close friends, Frederic W. If. M\ers 
aiul Professor Sidgwick of (‘ambridge. Frederic AI)ers was 
a stiulcnt of psychology of such depth and breadth that In-, 
iiinjuimental work, “Human Personality,” may be said 
na\c revolutionized our conceptions of ps\cholog\. Professor 
S li^wick was one ol the greatest jphilo.so[)hical thinkt is aial 
nlers of the century. 

I'roni the beginning the iinestigations of the so( ieu pro- 
< > uU d with scientific caution. It numbered among ils 
liUM.ibcrs tlie leaders (jf the intellectual world. Amc)tig it-, 
pu Mihails have been Arthur Jamys Palfour, formei i’riiiu. 
Mmisti.T of (heat llritain, and Profc'-sor Palfour Sic wait, 
UK eminent logician. / 

\'et this society, after unmaskfng and discarding a tn. men 
d.uiis accretion of fraud and error, finds enough left tu state 
' JiKially that the existence of ghosts and the occurieiu ! ('f 
t-lepaiiiy at least aic scientifically /mvv/. And the Socnct) 
l‘^>chical Research is but a tyjie of similar societies in 
' Muci , America and Italy which have lallied around them 
til • greatest investigators in their respective countries. 'I’he 
men mentioned are but a few of tlio.se who are [irofessed 
he I levers in the rcali'f^- of s[)iritualistic phenomena. Hudson, 
Hodgson and Stead in Fngland : Dessoir in Herman); 
H\dop, Funk and Sidis i]i America; Janet, Ricliet, ()ch('io- 
'viez, Flamniarion, Du Prcl, De Gasparin, Maxwell in Prance ; 
and Lombro.si), the great criminologist, Foa and Mor-oih 
in Italy — the list«of names is a long one. 
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In fact there are nhw in all the world hut one or /ya 
scientists of the first rank who deny the actual prohalnliiv of 
the future life ; while a lar^r proportion claim that this life li i< 
hcen actually proved hy the occhrring phenomena of spiritualisoi 

You are probably surprise<l at this ; you probably never 
suspected the slightest favorahle consensus of scientific opinion 
on this matter. All your life you have believed in a future 
life, simply because you have — believed ; but all your lile, 
perhaps, too, you have dioped and sought in vain for pri>ot, 
tangilile, visible, scientific proof, that your loved ones wh*) 
had gone before were alive, that your faith might be iiioo' 
than a faith, might be an actual knowledge. Now these 
men assert that they have found this proof. What is it they 
have found? 'Pheir scholarly attainments give their dis:o 
veries weight ; and you and I at least wane to know. 

As we go cn, trying Vio pierce a little way into the un- 
known, remember tiiat this whole subject of spiritualisui, 
with its asserted proof of the future life, is one in whi< li 
women should be specially interested, because with it ih. y 
have had most to do. 

Women .seem to be [leculiarly susceptible fj psy('hii 
influences, h'or every man who reciuvcs a spontaneous pis. 
monition, there are a do/.eii women. Intuition, bomelimc^ 
developed to a really uncanny exiicrtncss, is preeminently a 
feminine trait. ^Vonlen seem natural)^ endowed with thai 
inscrutable psychic faculty that we call clairvoyance. '1 lie 
great majority of mediums are women ; exactly 7vhy tins i"« 
true we as yet simply do not know. We only gain by actual 
results that there is .something liner, more subtle, about a 
woman’s psychic make-up that makes her ‘moie impression- 
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able to these strange iiillucnccs afiout which as yet we know 
SO little. 

In the li"ht of the reports of these eminent scientists 
who have investigated spirituahsni most thoroughly, you 
and I have neither the right — nor the desire probably -to 
east aside the whole subject without at least a ciusory 
investigation on our own account. After personal cxainitia- 
tioii of the facts and a weighing of the conclusions derived 
from them, personal jiidgmenl . !ay be reached which, even 
if it be adverse, is founded, no: on contemptuous ignmatu'e, 
but on unbiased acciuainlance with tacts. 

Cutting aside for the mom*. rv. all questions of a IiUuk^ 
liie, the psychical phenomena which we propose to in- 
vestigate are claimed by the men who have studied tliein 
most to prove the existence ol wonderful abilities, powt'is 
whicli we are accustomed i'> *:Ijink utterly unworthy m 
credence, and existing, if :u ah, only in the imagination or 
[icrhaps in a vague “other vroild * It is asserted, as we ha\e 
seen, that there are, for (xxample, really such things as ; 

(Jlairvovaxck, the ability to see independent of the eye,'', 
the material organs of sight, to see spontaneously, for ex 
ample, what is within a locked drawer or what is happening 
a thousand miles awa/. 

( j.MRAUDFhXCK, ‘a similar ab'lity of hearing inde[)endent 
of the material organs of hearing. 

Trlkpathy, the ability to communicate thought indepen 
dent of all physical senses, transcending space, giving the 
power to the thoughts of another, be he a few feet or miles 
away. 
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I’rkvision, the ability to transcend time. This may be 
eilhcr /efrocogm't/oNy that is, the power of knowing; what hap- 

t)L‘ned in the past or, more rarely, 

of seeing take place what has Lever happened, but in the future 
iviU (Kcur. 

'Pi.LKRrNKsis, the ability to affect {)hysical objects without 
( ontaet, as, for example, moving chairs oi other objects when 
at a distance from them. 

SKi.r-PKOji'Xriox, the,, ability of a man to make himsell 
vi:,il)lc at a distance. 

'These are indeed wonderful things, beside which tlit' 
giealest discoveries of modern science fade into comparative 
insignificance. 'That i^, if they are true, you say. W'cll, 
that is exactly what we. shall try to find out ; but with one 
(jualification. Our [)urpose, you will remember, is to answci 
an even larger cpicstion, ‘D\re the dead alive ?” and we shall 
(•(jiisidcr all psychic phenomena from the standpoint of their 
1 elation to that question. 

W'e shall very soon discover that the phenomena divide 
themselves into two general .'"lasses. W'c have table-tippings, 
raj»[)ings, materializations, knot-tying and other “cabinet 
manifestations” which do noX gi\e alleged “messages” from 
tlv “other world” and indeed may claim no connection 
with it. These “physical phenomena,” therefore, however 
Intel csling in themselve.s, arc irrelevvai^. to the main point at 
isMie and may be treated by us at much less length. 

W’e have, on the other hand, table tippings, rappings and 
nuiteriali/ations uuth “messages.” ^ These, together with ap- 
paritions, auditions, aufomisms (that is, automatic trance speak- 
ing and writing through a medium), are of value, because 
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they purport to be communications ffom discarnate (deceased) 
‘‘spirits.” You will see at once, then, that the question 
of the genuineness of these alleged spiritual phenoiiicn.i 
divides itself into two ; • 

1. — Do tables tip spontaneously ? Do human beings an«l 

other material bodies rise and lloat in the air? Docs writing 
occur of its own accord between sealed slates, etc., —that is, 
do these things, considered simply as physical events, evci 
genuinely happen ? • 

2. — Is the sounr of the alleged messages in the “other 
world.” All these wonderful things, in other words, may or 
may not happen; even having proved, if we can, that they 
do happen, as actual, visible, physical phenomena^ we ha\<- 
still to prove their spiritual origin. • 

'J'he first (jiiestion, as for our jmrposes the less impoitani, 
we shall consider briefly, prelinjinary to the second. 'I'o 
undertake the solution of the latter at all advisedly, we should 
know something about the allied jihenomena of 
felcpathy and secondary personali/y and possession fthe “po^^ 
sessed by demons” of the Ribley. A large field this, evidently, 
and one of absorbing interest ; what shall we find therein ? 

Before beginning any detailed consideration of the pheno- 
mena mentioned by jthe various wTiters quoted, it may be 
well to note a few of the more famous historical instances 
one or two of the ‘Striking and typical landmarks, as it 
of the country we are about to traverse. 

To give quickly an idea of the extent and importance of 
well-authenticated psychic .phenomena, I can do no better 
than to review very briefly Crookes’s famous “Investigation 
of Phenomena^ Called Spiritual”; weighing on the one hand 
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sir William Crookes’s position as one of the foremost scien 
lists of Great Britain, and on the other the e.Ktraordinar) 
nature of the phenomena he describes, we may well under- 
stand that amazed outcry tlxit arose uiion the publication 
o( his report. 

fie had said with trutl . “'rherc appear to bo few ins 
i.ini OS of meetings held ft-i the express purpose of getting 
the phenomena under test condition.s, in the presence ol 
poisons properly qualified^ b> scientific training to weigh and 
adjust the value of the evidence which might present itseUV' 
Ifo realized in advance the storm that would follow the an 
niaincement of the results of his inquiry, and his ])reliminary 
words arc a model of judicious rebuttal. 

*‘'rhe phenomena I am j'rc pared to attest are so extra - 
( I dinary that even now, on recalling the details of what I 
witni'ssed, tliere is an antagotii>m in my mind between reason, 
which pronounces it to be scientifically impossible, and the 
(‘onsciousness that my senses both of touch and sight — and 
tlicse corruboialed, as they weie, by the senses of all who 
weie present — are not lying witnesse.^ when they testify 
Hg.dnst my preconceptions.” 

With these few W'^ords of introduction Sir U'llliam proceeds 
1(1 classify simply and relate with tiie utmost brevity a scries 
(.1 the most marvelous phene mcna that’- if -it ever 
I)' fell mortal man to witness. % 

lie states, for instance, that he had observed “the move 
iiient of heavy bodies with contucj, but without mechanical 
ewilion”; that he had heard during his e.xpcrimcnts raps 
and other noises varying from “(iclicale ticks as with the 
point of a* pin,” to “a cascade of sharp sounds as from an 
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nuliiction-coil in full work” and “detwnalions in the air”; that 
he had seen “movements of heavy bodies when at a distance 
fioin the medium”; that he had wat('lied “a chair move slowly 
i![) to the table from a far cornirr when all were watching it”; 
th.il he had repeatedly witnessed “the rising of tables and 
( liLLiis off the ground without contact witli any person”; and 
I iLii “the le\itation of human beings”; that he had seen 
'•imninous appearances,” not once, but many times, and 
iDiuer the most varied forms ; that^)uce “/// i/ic he had 
•iv en “a luminous cloud hover over a heliotro[)e on a side 
lahlc, break a spiig off, and cairy the spiig to a lady”; 
ir.d “on some occasions a similar luminous cloud visibly 
' ('Mdense to the form of a hand and carry small objects 
;d)oiit”; that there had been sevetjal limes “appearances of 
hands, either sell luminous or visible by ordinary light.” fie 
ti lis how once “a beautifully formed small hand rose up 
iiom an opening in a dinmg-lable and gave me a flower”; 
and he adds : 

“1 have moie than once seen, first, an object ir.ove, then 
a luminous cloud a[)pear to form about it, and, lastly, the 
< I'Uid condense into sluipe and becenne a jieifectly foimed 
i'Mid. At this stage the hand is visible to all present. It is 
ii'ii ahvays a mere form, but sometimes a[)pears [leifectly 
h'hhke and graceful, flie fingers moving and the flesh appar- 
' nt!y as human as tiinit of any in the room. At the wrist or 
aim it oeeomes lia/y, and fades off into a luminous cloud. 
I have letained one of tljese hands in my own, firmly re- 
''^'Ived not to let it escape. There was no struggle or effort 
iu ulu to get loose, but it gradually seemed to resolve itself 
“Uo vapor, and fuded in that manner from my grasp.”* 
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'J'hese are facts, of course, which seems utterly beytjnJ 
belief, yet the evidence which Sir William Crookes brings 
up in their support is imposing. 

In answer to the immediate accusation of trickery, v.r 
are told that the occurrences took place in tlie writer’s “own 
house, in the light, and with only private friends piescni 
besides the medium,” and they happened, not once, but scoi i s 
and hundreds of times, observed by many witnesses, iind' » 
eveiy test condition that expert scientific knowledge and 
trained detective ingenuity could devise. 

.\gainst the accusation of some kind of a wholcsah* 
sclf-hypuotizatioii of the whole company, the writer lon- 
teiids : 

“The supposition that there is a sort of mania or delusion 
whicli suddenly attacks a whole roomful of intelligent ]m 
sons who arc ([uite sane €f.scwhere, and that they all comuir 
Lo the minutest particulars, in the details of the occurrences 
of ^^hich they suppose themselves to be witnesses, scenic to 
my mind more incredible than even the faets they attest.” 

]jut there is stronger evidence. Sir William Crookes dnl 
not rely alone upon human eyes and touch, only too fallibK; 
as these often are. The amount of force was measured with 
a dynamometer; the loss of weight of levitated bodies regiv 
tered on specially prepared scales; the inexplicable cold 
rush of air which preceded or accompanied the more startlin- 
phenomena “lowered a thermometer several degrees.” Dyna- 
mometers, scales, thermometers, cannot be hypnotized ! 

The entire report is of abs9rbing interest, and the more 
important parts of it will be considered at greater detail later. 
The purpose here is simply to show that the occurrence of 
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phenomena of a most astounding cliafactcr is asserted soberly 
and in the most emphatic terms by men of the very highe.^t 
scientific reputation. 

One more incident might bb <iuotcd, however, as an ev 
ample, as Sir William Crookes says, of those “special ins- 
tances which seem to point to the agency of an exterior 
intelligence.” 

“During a seance with Mr. Home a small lath, which L 
have before mentioned, moved ac3>oss the table to me, in 
the light, and delivered a message to me by ta'pping mv 
hand ; I repeating the alphabet, and the lath tapping rce 
at the right letters. The other end of the lath was resting 
on the table, same distance from Mr. Home’s hands. 

“'I’he taps were so sharp and clear, and the lath was evi- 
<lently so well under control of the invisible power which 
was governing its movements, that IJsaid, ‘(am the intelligence 
governing the motion of this lath change the character of 
the movements and give me a telegraphic message thiongh the 
Morse alphabet by taps on my hand?’ (I have every reason 
to believe that the Moise code was quite unknown to any 
other person present, and it W’as only imperfectly known 
t<i me.) Immediately I said this, the character of the tap'J 
changed and the message w'ds continued in the way I had 
requested. The letters were given too rapidly for me to do 
more than catch a \vord here and there, and consequently 
1 lost the message ; but I heard sufficient to convince me that 
there was a good Morse operator on the other end of the 
line, wherever that might be.'^ 

We have already noted that the first cry that the average 
man makes in fhe presence of alleged spiritualistic pheno- 
D 
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mena is that of fraud*; and that on the whole he was only tor 
well justified. 'I'ne record of professional mediumship is 
disheartening one. The Fox sisters, who started the spin 
tualistic furore in this country in the early 40’s, confessed ir 
after-life that their “spirit” rappings were made by movement ^ 
of the knee joints. Eusapia Paladino, most famous of al' 
“physical mediums,” was detected by the committee of tlu 
Society for Psychical Research in the most transparent fraud 
The pretensions of Madame Blavatsky, founder of the cul 
known as the Theosophical Society, with thousands of adhei 
cuts, were utterly riddled by Dr. Richard Hodgson, tha' 
sleuth keen eyed in detecting the shady weaknesses (' 
mediums. Slade, who completely mystified Zollner and othi* 
.ycwa/ifs of Germany, met a much-merited Waterloo at tli 
hands of the Seybert Commission of the University ( 
I’ennsylvania. \ 

In shoit, Flammarion, the eminent French astronomt 

and psychologist says : “During a period of more than fi)rh 
years I believe that I have received at my home nearly all 0. 
them — men and women of divers nationalities and from e\c:\ 
(|uarter of the globe. One may lay it down as a princip'- 
that all professional mediums cheat.” 

It is unfortunately true, too, ^ that the scientist is not ti 
best observer or critic of psychic phenomena. Motl.c 
Nature, who works by invariable rifle and never lies, howcvi 
much she hides, does not begin to require that alertnes'. 
detective skill and hard common sense which the investigati 
who is contesting the wiles, of a crafty charlatan must havt 
Experience has demonstrated that even the best-trained ob 
.^ervers fail to perceive all that transpiresSn the seance room 
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and that, consequently, the quickwitted medium of fraudulent 
tendencies has ample opportunity to effect his triumphs by 
tiick and device. 

> 

but we have testimony from other men, investigators of a 
(lilTcrent stamp. Mr. Hereward Carrington, an expert prestn 
di^^itutor himself, after a lifelong study of fraudulent spiritual- 
istic phenomena, says : 

“ There may be much fraud in modern spiritualism ; in 
l.ict, 1 am disposed to believe that fiflly ninety-eight per cent, 
of the phenomena, both mental and physical, arc fraudulently 
jiiodiiced ; but a careful study of the evidence, contemporary 
md historic, has convinced me that there must have been 
eenuine phenomena at the commencement of this move- 
iiu nt, in order that the first mediums may have copied them 
‘ > (r.uidulent means, and tliat a certain percentage of the 
(ilicnomena occurring to-day is gcMuinc. A counterfeit im- 
jilics a genuine, and a shammer something to sham.” 

Alfied Russel Wallace declares that the facts observed in 
Instory of spiritualism “are incontestable,” and Dr. Elliot- 
-o’l, hmg a determined opponent of spiritualism, said, finally, 

“ I .im now quite satisfied of the reality of the phenomena.” 

In other words, here as elsewhere in human experience, 

must “prove [test] things” and “hold fast to that 
IV inch is good.” We must remmember that 1). D. Home 
md Mrs. Piper, whose performances are in every respect the 
moit wonderful of all, have /lever been detected in the slight- 
■St suspicion of fraud. And'they were for many years under 
the severest scrutiny of investigators trained for thatveiy 
work. All Mr. Carrington’s shrewd observation and an,alysis, 
laying bare the thousand clever devices with which unscrupu- 
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lous mediums have* hoodwinked credulous humanity, but 
make more startlingly conclusive the slender section in the 
back of his book that he believes are “Genuine, Phenomena.'’ 

“We are inclined,” says M. Flammarion, “to smile at ever)^ 
thing that relates to the marvelous, to tales of enchantment, 
the extravagances of occultism, the mysteries of magic. This 
arises from a reasonable prudence. PiUt it does not go f.it 
enough. To deny and prcjiule^c a phenomenon has never provid 
anything. The truth (if almost every fact which constitutes \]w 
sum of the positive sciences of our day has been denied. 
What we ouj^U to do is to admit no unverified statement.’’ 

“The first step in progress,” says Dr. Funk, the well-knowii 
publisher, in “The Widow’s ^lile,” a study of spirtualistK 
phenomena which he had personally observed, “is to h 
willing to say, T don’t know ;’ and the second ste[) is liki 
unto it, to be willing tOrbe led, empty of theorie.s, em[)l) nt 
preconceptions, by a fact.” 

The trouble is that your man of science objects to tlit 
conditions imposed by the medium, — the darkened room, I'lr 
example, and the constrained position, which often prevents 
anything like genuine investigation. He points out ih;it 
there is a peculiar mysterious atmosphere in a seance room 
which works on the emotions ^nd unsettles the judgment 
He declines to become involved in any study wherein gro^^ 
fraud has been and is so prevalent ; aad he denies the cm'^ 
tence of any phenomena not reproducible (as are the pheno 
mena of chemistry, physics and biology) at will. 

Of course this position* is both selfish and scientifically 
indefensible. We have no more right to insist that a “mate' 

. rialization” must take place in daylight than to insist that a 
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photographic plate must be developed in daylight. We 
know nothing as }et regarding the laws of psychic pheno 
plena. We cannot dictate how they should happen ; we can 
not reproduce them at will, simply because we don’t know 
enough about them ; yet to take such a position is as absurd 
.iS that of the savant of medieval times who denied the 
rMspjnce of lightning because he could not manufacture it 
when he pleased ! 

'I’o such an astounding and unequH’ocal statement as that 
“t Professor Challis, Plumierian Professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge University, mere scoffing is, it seems to me, no 
I call) adequate answer : 

‘T have been unable to resist the large amount of testi- 
numy to sucli facts (s[)iritualism) which has come from many 
iiule[)endent sources and from a vast number of witnesses. 
In short, the testimony has been so*abundant and consenta- 
neous that either the facts must he admitted to he such as are 
rfjr/rd, or the possibility of ceriifyiny; facts by human testi- 
vumv must be ;^ivcn upP 



A SERIES OP MATERIALIZATIONS. 

.^y. 

Mr. J. C. Markham, ^Jersey City, N.J., U.S.A.,) has thus- 
given his experiences in Reason : — 

The facts that I herewith relate were those witnessed 
at the seances of Mrs. M. E. Williams, in New York Cit\ 
They are only a very small fraction of what I saw theic : 
and I must say that of all demonstrations that I have ni>.! 
with, Mrs. ^Villiams^s are most satisfactory, and thousands 

f) 

agree with me in declaVing that through her mediumsh.ip \\> 
have received statements of (acts and circumstances irom 
our friends and acquaintances in the spirit world, ol vdnrli 
she nor anyone else, except ourselves and the spirit frit no 
communicating, knew anything. We have also received 
through her knowledge of facts unknown to ourselves at du* 
time, but found afterwards to be true, as told by the spin'o 
And not only this : we do hereby positively assert that throu:;h 
her mediumship we have seen produced the materiali/cil 
forms of friends and acquaintances whom she had never se n 
or known. In addition to all this. 1 must say that I hav; 
become familiar with the mos't important fact that Me. 
Williams has a cabinet of nfinisters and councillors in tlR^ 
.spirit world who are not excelled in wisdom, intelligence or 
integrity by those of any potentate or government on eartlu 
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This being the case, we regard her ’seances as among the 
most potent agencies for the elevation of mankind. 

Being an entire stranger, I was introduced by Henry J. 
Newton. The usual conditions of seances being so generally 
;<nown, I do not refer to them. After a singing of “Nearer 
My God to Thee,” by about half of the audience of some 
iwenty-five persons, a voice of a child was heard to say, “Good 
t vening,” and addressing several of those present as if acquaint- 
'd with them; then a rich male voice also said the same ; 
dien there appeared a white form in front of the cabinet, 
i;ot half the si/e of the medium. Any candid observer would 
have known from its appearance and motions that it was no 
mortal body; it moved across the room and dissohtd. 
Several similar forms were announced, generally recognized 
!)y some one present ; then the voice, which was said to be 
crank Cushman’s, announced that Jthe s[)irits of the mother 
and wife of Mr. Newton’s friend, Mr. Afarkham, were present 
vdshing to communicate. 'Then there appeared the form of 
-in old man called Holland, who said to me, “We are glad 
to see you here. I will aid your friends in communic'ating 
with you ; you shall see them Then his form disappeared : 
t did not move away, but vanished. After this the voice of 
the child, “Bright Eyes^” said, “Here is a flower that Mrs. 
Markham has kissed and sends to Mr. Markham, and here 
'•s another that ‘Bright"* Eyes’ sends to him”; and two carna- 
tion pinks were placed in my hand by some agency invisible 
to me. ( This was a favorile flower of my wile.) After this 
the voice of Cushman announced that the S[)irit of a man 
■'vas present who .said he was in sympathy with Mr. Markham, 
mid giving the iic^me Sir Christopher Wren. Here I should 
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explain that, in compliance with a rcfpie.st of Spiritualist 
fi lends, 1 had submitted preliminary sketches for a tenipL 
for the S[)iritualists of New York, and that I had in mind 
an idea of St. Paurs CstTicdral of Sir Christopher’s design, 
hut had not thought of this at ihi', time until this announce 
nicnt was made. 

At the next seance, April 27th, at the same place then 
were present some twenty other sitteis. After several mam 
testations addressed toi othei^, the s[)irit voice which I ai 
once iccogni/ed as that of Mr. Cushman, announced tin. 
picsence of tin; spirits of my mother and my wife, and said. 
“Mrs. Markham is trying to materiali/e her lorm so that h.e 
(m)self) can recognize it: hut as this is her first attempt In 
materialize, she has some difliculty, and she fears she wili tu-t 

aide to speak to him.*’ Then theie appeined the spun 

to:m of wlnt was said t<} be an A/tec princess who had livei! 

on, eaitli many years ago. She apt)eared clothed in a thin, 

tiowing gau/e robe, profusely decorated with brilliants and 

v.’ith a crown or wreath of these around her head. And she* 

xame forward near the audience and t)assed along with a 

Howing, swinging motion ; and as she passed by she touched 

my forehead with her hand, which seemed slightly cold, and 

spoke in a human voice the words, ^“God bless you.” Then 

the voice of Mr. Cushman said, “I feel that Mr. Markhao 

wishes to see me, though he has hot said so; and for hi^ 

satisfaction I will show him my materialized form.” Then 

immediately there appeared sta^nding before me the form of 

a middle-aged man, about si^f feet in height, of fine propc^r 

tion.'?, in the usual dress, with low-cut vest. He spoke in- 
* 

viting me to come to him, he standing about eight feel 
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fr(uii wliere I sat. I arose and went to him ; he took hold 
of my hand and spoke in the most natural and gentleman- 
like manner, and said, “I am glad to see you.” I’lien he 
placed his hand on my headland spoke a few earnest sen- 
tences, Oiferring to my advanced age, closing with, “I see 
shining on your venerable head the dawning light of a spiri- 
tual day.” 'rhen a female form appeared standing by his 
side, and he said, “This is my sister.” Then she spoke, 
saying, “I come to assist Mrs. ^larkham to materiali/t.” 
'Then both disappeared. They did not move away ; they 
vanished. 

'Then after several other manifestations not addicsscd to 
me, the voice of the child “Bright Eyes” cried out, “Lad) 
Markham is coming ; don’t be\ afraid, Mr. ]\Iarkham.’' 
'I'hen there appeared a shadowy form ; and when I canu* 
near it I at once recognized ifie head of my wife. Not a> 
I e.\pected to see her in health but very pale, with her abun- 
dant grey liair hanging in heavy dishevelled curls beside her 
lace, and with a blanket about her shoulders, as 1 had seen 
her in her last illness. 

She reached out her hands and took hold of both of 
mine. I said, “Is it you ?” 

'Then she spoke *ln her natural voice, “Yes, my dear ! my 
dear ! * 'J’hank (lod*! thank God !’* 'I'hen she disappeared- 
dissclved. 'Fliis is what converted me to Spiritualism. 

Neither tlie medium, nor anyone else present had ever 
seen her in this condition, and I did not expect to see her 
in this form. 1 returned to my seat and asked my friend 
Newton if he shw and heard her. He said he did. * 
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I believe the evidence of my senses. There was no 
deception; no hypnotism. I know that no such pheno- 
menon can be produced by any artificial means. 

The next case that occurred to me at Mrs. Williams’s was 
the announcement of the presence of the spirits of my mother, 
wife and a sister who had lately died at (difton, N. V., leavint^ 
among her papers a note given her for money loaned to In r 
niece in Missouri, which she had told a cousin she intended 
to give in her will to ttys niece, Hattie Shaw, but which, 
It seemed, she had not referred to in her will : and 1 had 
promised this cousin that I would write to Hattie, explain 
ing, but in the confusion of business I had forgotten to 
write. Now, all of this was entirely unknown to anyone 
within hundreds of miles,, yet here came the spirit of my 
lister and said she was anxious 1 should write to Hattie 
1 wrote to Hattie. 'J'he business was done according to the 
directions given by my sister’s spirit through the mediumbhip 
of Mrs. Williams, and has beer entirely satisfactory 

If this is not satisfactory, I am preparing a volumtM,! 
facts and circumstances intended to illustrate the nature and 
chaiactcr of Spirit Power, not only heie but hereafter — not 
only in the material life with wliich wc are so intimate, but 
in the vastly finer, higher spiritual l.fe towards which we. 
are all progressing. 



DISTINGUISHED MEN ON 
SPIRITUALISM. 



We think we have seen our loied one die, but if our 
inner eyes were opened to that woild which is alove, around, 
beyond the world of sense, we should see that rn/l one 
second’s check to the uninterrupted development of that 
dear soul’s true life had ensued. — Archdeacon Wilukri orc k. 

I have again and again heard ^hese voices from the angel 
world, caught the living words of instruction and inspiration 
fresh from angelic lips, seen f^frms materialising and dema- 
terialising like a cloud vanishing from sight, and have learned 
to know and tryst and love the inhabitants of the spiiii 
world, (’.veil as I know and trust and love friends in llu- 
llesh.— K kv. B. V. Austin. 

Nobody has ever come back ? Will the Christian say 
that? If any one peculiarity of the Bible stands conspicuous, 

it is the constant reiteration of the nearness of heaven to 

» 

earth and the repeated assertion that angels have literally 
visited the habitations of men. . . d'hose who have gone 

have neither lost their affec'.tion for, nor their interest in, us. 
We are indebted to them for constant service, and are bound 
to them by unbroken ties.f— Rev. George H. Hepworth. 

1 have assisted at a hundred experiments, and have ob- 
served and reflected for nearly thirty years, and can only 
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say that I believe there ‘is no escape from the tremendous- 
( c'ncliision that just beyond the thin hiding veil of what we 
nil I “the senses” there is a new or undiscovered world, where 
all the subtle forces are, and wliere the myriads upon myriads 

God’s children who have vanished — live and love, and 
think and work. What most puz/les me is, not that they 
si.merimes signal through the veil, but that they do not 
signal all along. — Rkv. J. Pvc.k Hopin. 

I hold most firmly thi^t everyone who believes in the 
Hilile as the oithodox profess to do, is committed to spiri- 
tuali'>tic belief and spiritualistic phenomena. All through, 
the Bible has texts and doings adhering to Spiritualism. It 
ha.s divinations — some favoured and some condemned — the 
'•asting of lots, oracles, visio^ns, prophetic dreams and the like, 
in abundance. I think, therefore, nothing can be clearer 
tiian that, in the New Te.stainent days, people were .Spiritual- 
istN, and were believing in the kind of things Spiritualists 
are believing in now. — Kf.v. Petku 1)k.\n. 

Use your Bible and use your brains when the facts of 
S[)iritualism come before you, for they all fit in, in a very 
( xtraordinary manner, with the general mechanism and theory 
of the Christian religion. With this caution and with a God 
feaiing spirit of desire to reap that which is good only, they 
cannot fail to bring you comfort and blessing. All the Bible 
is full of spiritual manifestations, miglfcy rushing winds, 
tongues of fire, trances, automatic writings, visions and appear- 
.inces of the dead, moments of high inspiration, powers of 
healing, divine impulses which made people act with a strength 
and ability beyond their ordinary capacities.— Rev. H. R^ 
Hawk IS. 
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I could as soon doubt the existence of the sun, as doubt 
the fact of my holding communion with my darling daughter, 

I thank God, daily, for the privilege. It has drawn me nearer 
to Him, has led me to praj more fervently, to preach more 
faithfully, to sympathise more deeply, to act more discreetly, 
to labour more earnestly. 1 have been a minister for over 
thirty years, but this has intensified the joy of preachins;. 
‘‘Angels are ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to those 
who shall be sons of salvation^” and I feel certain that my 
daughter is one to me. I no longer mourn her as dead ! i\( , 

she lives ! and I anticipate the time when I shall join her in 
her bright abode, and we shall together swell the song of 
thanksgiving and praise to our great and gracious bather 
God. — Rkv. Thomas Gueenijurv-^ 

Suppose the departed wife, sister, or friend of anyone 
present desired to make herself manifest to him, how could 
she on the supposition that modern phenomena are produced 
by natural laws? Suppose a departed wife or a sister wanted 
to converse. She speaks to you, moves your furniture, toudics 
your dress, your person — “all automatic action” you say, of 
some brain en rapport with the locality. She sings, plays the 
guitar or piano, takes a pencil and writes, and you see the 
pencil in free space tracing your wife’s or sister’s autograph— 
“automatic still,” you say. She shows you a cloudy hand, nay 
a luminous form, ‘and smiles and speaks as when in life — 
“that is an optical illusion, or hallucination, or subjective 
vision,” you say. She. communicates facts, past, present ana 
future, beyond the scopf of your knowledge— “that might be 
clairvoyance/* you say. Alas ! what could she do more ? She 
must retire baffled and confounded, complaining*that you had 
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become so scientific that all communication with you was- 
impossible.— R kv. Charf-es Beecher. 

What 1 have seen I know. What 1 have felt I believe. 
1 began as a young man to interest myself in the mani- 
fdblation of psychic forces in matter, which possessed the 
power to act at a distance, such as making a table move 
or a chair walk about the room. I began as a sceptic, 
ab most peo[)le do. Very soon I found I could make a 
.small table run all cver^the room without touching it, and 
I could not tell in the slightest how I did this. 1 willed 
it, and the thing accomplished itself. Soon I discovered 
that by holding a pen, my hand would write without any 
effoit on my part, and I began to make sketches of which 
J was incapable, by nY/self. I have seen and touched 
materialized bodies, hands and hair, and on one occasion 
wiien 1 was sitting before* my table a bunch of white roses, 
liesh and fragrant as if just culled, fell from above on 
the table before me. I kept those roses for twenty years 
until they crumbled to dust.- -Vic i'ORIAn Sardon. 

'J'he boundaiy between the two states — the known ami 
the unknown — is still substantial, but it is wearing thin in 
jilaces ; and like excavators engaged in boring a tumiel from 
opijosite ends, amid the roar of winter and other noises 
we are beginning to hear now and again the strokes fd 
the pickaxes of our comrades on the otfier side. So wc shall 
presently come back out of our tunnel into the light of 
(lay and relate our experience to * a busy and incredulous, 
or in some cases too easily credulous, world. We expect 
to he received with incredulity,— though doubtless we shall 
be told in some quarters that it is all stale news, that there 
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ii:is been access to the other side or the mountain range from 
time immemorial, and that our laboriously constructed tunnel 
was cjuite unnecessary. Agile climbers may have been to 
the top and peeped over. Klying messages from the other 
side may have arrived ; pioneers must have surveyed the 
I elite. Put we are to construct a permanent road or railway 
tor the service of humanity. — Sir Oliver I.odi'.e. 

In the dusk of the evening, during a seance with Mr 
Home [deceased] at my house, , the curtains of a window 
.ihout eiglit feci from Mr. Home were seen to move. A 
dark, shadowy, semi-transparent form, like that of a man, 
was then seen by all present standing near the window, 
waving the curtains with his hand. As we looked, the form 
I idcd away and the curtains cei^scd to move. On three 
''q)arate occasions have I seen Mr. Home raised completel) 
lioni the floor of tlic room. Once sitting in an easy-chair, 
niu'c kneeling on his chair, and once standing up. On each 
‘iccasion 1 had full opportunity of watching the occurrence 
as it Nvas taking place. A beautifully formed small hand 
io-jc up fiom an opening in a dining table and gave me a 
flower ; it appeared and then disappeared three times at 
intervals, affording me ample opportunity of satisfying myself 
that it N\as as real in appearance as my own. This occurred 
m the light in my *own room, while 1 was liolding the 
Medium’s hands and •feet.— Si 11 W. Crookes. 

'riie old reasons for belief in continued existence after 
tlcath are growing faint an^ far away in the minds of thousands 
and thousands of people in the modern world. This is not 
true merely of those who are looked upon as unbelievers. 
Dn account of my peculiar relation to this work'my mail is 
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flooded with letters oP inquiry from all over the world. At 
least half of these come from people who are supposed to 
accept the orthodox faith. This life is fair and sweet in 
spite of its difficulties and* sorrows, provided we can believr 
that it is only the prologue to a great drama the unfolding 
of whicti lies beyond the curtain which is not yet raised, 
but if this world is all, then even those who are mectini; 
with the greatest apparent successes will come more and 
more to feel that it is* hollow and unsatisfying. 1 believe, 
therefore, that to settle this matter in a scientific way would 
do more for the world than the decision of any other 
(piestion. — Riiv. Minot J. Savaok. 

That the soul survives the destruction of the body, 1 
have not the shadow of a doubt. It is not the body which 
produces life. It is life which organizes the body. Wr 
often take our ideas forj reality. This is a mistake. Foi 
example, to us the air is not a solid. We pass through ii 
without effort. An iron door, on the contrary, we find im- 
penetrable. But with electricity, exactly the contrary. Ii 
passes through iron, and finds the air an impenetrable solid. 
Flesh, clothes and wood are transparent for the X-rays, while 
glass is opaque. Many objections have been made becau.se 
a medium under control brings forth his best effort in 
semi-obscurity. But it is in no way, to the intelligent mind 
at least, a suspicious circumstance. Try if you will to develop 
a photographic negative anywhere except in a dark room. 
Jdght is the natural medium for producing certain effects, 
and it completely opposes the production of certain others.— 
Camille Flammarion. 

1 have witnessed a struggle between kn invisible hand 
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and an experimenter for the possession of a photographic 
plate. And as these phenomena were produced under con- 
ditions where fraud was absolutely impossible, I have not 
the shadow of a doubt as to thei| authenticity. One cannot 
deny that they are astonishing. But it is probable that in 
the near future we will be able to penetrate to the bottom 
of what to-day is inexplicable. While waiting, then, we should 
ronsidcr them in the same light as we do so many other 
j manifestations of cosmic energy, which is, after all, the essence 
<-f the whole universe. We do not any more deny the ema- 
nations of radium, or the existence of the waves of electricity 
which traverse the mountains with prodigious velocity. Why, 
then, may not an organism be gifted with the iiow^^r to send 
off an energy which exists probably in us all, and which 
belongs to cosmic phenomena as yet inexplicable ? The 
science of psychic phenomena is progressing. — Pio Eoa. 



CONTEMPORARY LITERATURR 
Kx)-: 

KEPT PROMISE TO COME BACK. 

The Atlanta Journal about three months ago published 
the following account of the experience of Robert B. Harrison, 
president of the Atlanta Psychological Society, with a medium 
who gave him the communications below as coming from a 
former vice-president <of the society, J, W. Houchin, and 
who had passed away two years ago. The two had agreed 
that the first one to die would try and communicate to the 
other. The Jotmial says : 

This had been their agreement : 

“When one of us dies he will try to communicate with 
the other from out yonder.” And one of them had died. 

The other stood by the side of a psychic, who sat in a 
chair. The shade was pulled do^n, making the light of tlu 
room soft, and restful to the eyes. The psychic was in a 
passive state. She sat as one in a sleep. Her hands were 
folded in her lap. She sat bending forward slightly, utterly 
motionless. Her breathing wars regular and deep, and her 
eyelids drooped. The peculiar whiteness and delicacy ol 
skin common to nervous and psychical people made her 
cheeks and hands seem almost transparent. 
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The man standing by the chair ‘handed her a pocket 
knife that his friend had always carried. 

“Whose knife is this ?” he asked. 

“Your friend’s,” the psychic saM. 

“See him. Get a message from him,” he directed. 

The psychic leaned forward slightly and her lips parted, 
I'he color in her cheeks deepened and her breathing came 
taster. Her eyelids were raised until her eyes were wide 
open. • 

She sat silent several minutes, looking far ahead. 

“I can see him,” she said. 

“Describe him,” said the man. 

She began in a very low, tense voice. Her words came 
.slowly but were enunciated with sharpness. She described 
minutely what she saw out there beyond the room, and her 
description was exactly that of the dead friend. She told 
the color of his eyes, of his hair ; described the type of his 
lace, the fashion of his dress. 

“He wants to speak to you,” she said. 

“Tell me what he says,” the man by the chair exclaimed. 

“He says, ‘I am very glad of the opportunity to reach you, 

I promised I would. It was quite a shock passing out 
of the body, but I am getting used to my new surroundings 
and am with friends. Since coming here I have met my 
^on and grand-daughter,* who preceded me. 

“ ‘I wish you would go and see mother and tell her, for 
me, not to worry about the.books and magazines, but if they 
are in her way to burn them.’ ” 

By mother, he meant his wife. The living friend went 
to the home of the wife and found that she was much troubled 
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as to what dispositio*n to make ot a number of magazines 
and books on psychology that her husband had left. 

A part of what happened might be explained b> mind 
reading, Mr. Harrison points out, but only a part. The 
psychic had never seen the friend who had died, but she 
could easily have gained a description of him from the ima^^e 
in Mr. Harrison’s mind. But Mr. Harrison did not know 
that his dead friend had a child and a grandchild who had 
died, and he did noV know that the wife of his friend was 
worrying over the psychological magazines and books. He 
asks this question: 

“If the psychic did not communicate with the dead, fiom 
whom did she learn that my friend had had a child and 
grandchild, and from yv’hom did she learn that his wife 
disturbed over the psychological books and magazines ?'’ 


LIFE IN THE SPIRIT WORLD. 

Preaching upon the future life at the P. E. Cliurch of iht 
Ascension, Broad and South streets, Rev. Dr. 11. I’agi 
Uyer contended that bodies in the heavenly realms 
be real and must therefore possess all five senses. “If ul 
live in bodily form in Paradise,” he said, “those bodies must 
possess the same attributes as on earth. We will be able lu 
see, feel, hear, touch, taste. We ^must be able to recognizt 
also. The mother who has fondled us from infancy, and 
whom the inexorable laws of death have taken away from u^, 
we shall surely recognize. Our intellects cannot be idle, 
or we would be idiots, a theory not at all compatible with 
our teachings of heavenly existence. 

“We will be able to appreciate all that is beautiful. Art 
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will appeal to us. Music will still have its charms. A beauti- 
ful picture, fragrant flower, glorious landscape, will still appeal 
lo the innermost depths of our natures. Love, perfect love, 
flee from the dross, the imperfections and the sensuality of 
eaithly affections, will thrill us, will fill our souls and give 
us our first and only perfect conception of human, though 
heavenly, happiness. The groat distinction between the en- 
ju) inent of our senses there and here is that the sorrows and 
caies and pains which cloud our lyightest skies here will 
have been entirely eliminated. 

“Host of all, we will have the consciousness that this joy 
will be lasting. Wealth, affection, beauty, all these things 
which delight us here are at best but temporary. Riches 
aio but a splurge in the great pool of oblivion ; beauty a 
lO'.c that lasts but for a day ; affeefion may be dwarfed by 
a heedless word or an unfounded* breath of scandal. But 
there we know that all of the joys will last forever, and no 
‘ ares lor the future will detract from the sweetness of a 
passing hour. 

“A\'hcn we again clasp the darling of our home, that little 
lObobud taken from our home circle at the time when it 
^cemed so beautifully and trustfully dependent upon us, we 
will know then that no grave can win a victory, that no 
<leath can imprint its sting upon the fair forehead of that 
little one and make dfe seem so dark and dreary and lone- 
some for us. The father whose earthly career a thousand 
business cares hastened to .a premature end — we shall again 
be with him and know him, and we ahall know also that 
that smooth brow of his will never again be furrowed over 
with care.” 



NOTES. 

— — S'to)-* 

The following is from a pious lady on the other side of 
the globe. We happen lo know her intimately. She says >- 

“The wonderful things that happen to my son and his 
wife would convince me if I needed proof. They are begin 
ncrs, but if they continue their “sittings”, I expect wonderful 
things to come through them. In the first place they are 
lovers, that makes the' right kind of center to start with. 
My son used to speak lightly of my belief, but he cannot 
doubt now. I 

“She did very little with it when they were here, as my 
son is afraid for his wife’s health. I will tell you exactly what 
did happen. 

“One evening we sat under a strong electric light, four 
of us, myself, my husband, my son and his wife. She 
(my daughter-in-law^ would hold a clean slate under an 
ordinary table — no pencil, no chalk ^or anything to write with 
— She would hear a scratching sound and then raps that meant 
as a warning for us to look. There would be writing — written 
backward — but they only got a few words, such as “love” or 
^‘good-night,” but even thus it was? convincing and they would 
answer, by rapping, our questions intelligently. 

“One^ night we, the four of us, went to a materializing 
seance. We could not tell positively, but it seemed to be 
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what wc call a ‘fake* — 2 . e., not honfst. When we reach- 
ed home, my husband hurried to bed and was soon asleep. 
Then my son said : — ‘Let us three make the room dark 
and see what wc get with the trunjpet, (they had brought with 
them the kind of trumpet used by mediums of this sort). 
Well, first we were sprinkled with salt — we turned up the light 
and over the table and over our hair and hands was salt, as if 
we had had a shower of salt, and on the table sat a salt-cel Icr 
brought from the next room ! 

“Then I said, let us test their power to bring things 
from other rooms. We described a hat-pin in one of 
the bed rooms, probably thirty feet away, (and this could 
not have been in any of our minds previously, for we 
discussed the matter at length before we decided what articles 
to ask for). Soon we heard a rapping — the trumpet shook, 
making a rattling sound. We were told by raps to turn dn 
the light, and there, inside the trumpet, was the hat-pin 
asked for, picked from six similar ones, but they brought 
exactly the one named. Then when the lights were turned 
off again the trumpet began walking all over us, for instance, 
it would begin at m> left hand, walk up my arm over my 
head, down my light arm, maybe touch my cheek, and lay 
itself down across my arms, and do the same by the others. 

“Next we would ftfel hands touching us. One was the 
hand of an American-I fidian like — oh I don’t know what — 
it was so big — which covered my head and touched my face 
«11 over. Of course there could be no possibility of fraud 
with us three uninspired children of earth, (then all of the 
hands of earth were small ones while this hand that touched 
us was a ‘whale’.) Next they put a piece of cloth over 
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our faces, by turns, it seemed to be a piece of rather coarse 
cotton cloth, and had with it a perfume new to me. This 
cloth they would press down over each of our faces by turn. 

“Well, you can see that if they, my son and his wife, choosi* 
they may get wonderful results. But 1 hope they will not 
follow it up. My son’s wife is too mediumistic — it is not best 
for her — and my son asked me not to tell any of my friends 
about it even. He wants her to be just his wife — not a dific': 
ent personality as she ik about half the time, for she goes oti 
into a trance often and — and — ah well it’s uncanny — and my 
son said that he had been so anxious to get home to me, foi 
he felt that I could somehow control those whoaie trying to 
control her. In a measure I am able to do this. Only you 
can sec, — can’t you ?— 7 'that I do not think best to repeat thi-i 
that I have been telling you to any OTie else — and I should no! 
want it published, but youlin your bereavement may find .some 
consolati{)n in it.” 

Certainly we do not disclose anything about the parties 
we only publish facts. 

It seems the spirits have to learn how to communicate with 
men below. They have to learn the art. Thus, when Dr 
Phinuit was the control of Mrs. Pipt‘r, he was talking with a 
spirit who was standing near. Dr. Phinuit was thus talking 
to him : “I told you idiot that I would shew you the way 
how to communicate with your friends on earth. You did not 
believe me. Now you see how it fe done.” This talk between 
two spirits somehow or other wa^ made known to the sitters. 
Our correspondent and the members of her family sat more 
from curiosity than anything else, but yet the response was 
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immediate. The spirits who opened the communication knew 
the art how to communicate, hence immediate success. 

4 

\Vk have received the following from Mr. Mehta Kishen Lall, 
H. A. District Magistrate, Sheo, Marwar : — 

“Will you be so good as to explain what evolution means 
m religion? What is your view regarding re-generation? 
Do you believe in the doctrine that man will have a birth 
111 the animal kingdom or vegeftible kingdom, according to 
his Ivarma or actions in this life? The Latent Light Culture 
docs not believe in the possibility of man degenerating into 
taking the birth among animals. If you hold the same view 
that man cannot go back to lower animals, how will you 
explain the two difficulties that arise there from ? 

“(t) What would become eventually of man? If he 
would rise to higher life by ifis actions, his actions can 
similarly take him back to lower animals if they are bad. 

“(2) In the long run when he rises to the Supreme Self, 
will the Supreme Self again commence to take birth in the 
lower animals, because otherwise the world would come to an 
end, all the souls ultimately reaching their goal ? 

“I shall be much obliged if you will enlighten me on the 
subject. The theory, of falling down from manhood to brute- 

hood has been at the root of all fears for the life after death.” 

• 

What does our correspondent mean by religion? By 
religion we mean the At by which a man can establish a 
tender relationship with Ood. Of course, every art has a 
science for its basis. So religion is both the science and art by 
which a man can establish &c. &c. If by religion is mearit 
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researches about the destiAy of the soul, its anatomy and phy- 
siology, its nature and capacity, then Vedantism and Buddhism 
will help an investigator. Opinions vary about what you call 
evolution. This evolution, which troubles man so, is of 
Buddhistic origin. 

There is no re-birth. To adopt the theory of re-birth 
is to proclaim God, a monster of cruelty. Besides spiri- 
tualists know that there is no re-birth, that man grows for ever 
and ever, always approaching God, but never catching Him. 

Some believe in the absorption of the soul in the diety. 
If this absorption means annihilation, then it is a terrible 
doctrine. Absorption in the deity and re-birth practically 
mean the same thing, for both mean annihilation. 

Yes, a bad life will lead one to a lower life. He is no 
doubt eventually saved with the help of good spirits. If not, 
he is proved a failure, like thb unformed child in the womb. 
But such cases, if they exist, must be exceedingly rare. 

4. 

^‘Through the Valley of the Shadow and Beyond” is 
a handsomely bound book of three hundred and fifty 
pages consisting of the communications of the high spirits, 
who have gone to the other world. These benevolent 
denizens of the higher spheres descriSe the joys of their 
world in beautiful language and they Enchant the reader. 
What is more, their teachings draw men towards God. The 
book is however for believers. Thosg who do not believe in 
another life, will yet benefit by stud^ving the philosophy which 
the spirits teach. The book is published and sold by the 
Psychic World Publishing Co., Kansas City, M6. (U.S.A.) 
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The following is from the Progressive Thinker^ Chicago: — 

An Appeal for Genuine Mediums Comes from India. 

To the Editor : We have occultists here, but those who are really 
good do not give messages for pay, and those who do are under the 
guidance of evil spirits. We need mediums as you have in your country. 

The people here believe in the truth of Spiritualism, and if mediums 
come here, they will be, as a rule, treated with sympathy. Manifesta- 
tions likely to convince and satisfy the people of this country are : 

1. Materialization. 

2. Spirit photography or pictures of d^ar ones. 

3. Slate- writing, or direct writing. 

4. Automatic writing may do if, by it, identification is established. 

5. Direct voice. 

6. Rapping or table-tilting when showing intelligence and proving 
identity. 

7. Trance speaking will not be convincing unless, like Mrs. Pijxir, 
the medium can establish identity. 

You will confer a vast obligation ^on this country of 2X0,000,000 if 
you can persuade a genuine medium to j^y us a visit. 

If any settlement is necessary, we are willing to pay passage expenses, 
coming and going, and board, and a sum if sucaessful. If the medium is 
genuine, he will be the only medium in a country thickly peopled, and 
so will have a chance of making money. 

Yours fraternally, 

Shi SHIR Kumar Giiose, 

Editor Hindu Spiritual Magazine. 

A medium from America has responded to the above 
enquiry. He has written to us as follows : — 

“Dear Sir:— In reference to an item of news contained in this 
week’s Progressive Thinker headed by “An Appeal for Genuine 
Mediums Comes from Irdia,” I will say that I am a trance 
speaker and a first class message medium. I have been in the 
work for many years. 1 am a member of the State Board of 
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Spiritualists of Missourie. •! have been on the platform for the 
N.S.A. of America as message bearer. My work is of the 
highest order and will bear the strictest of investigation for 
honesty and truth. I would likfe very much to visit India and 
work among your people for a time, but what about your 
language ? I am not acquainted with it, and as to expenses, 
you know the workers here are paid so much per lecture 
with expences. As to my success it would depend entirely on 
your language whether you would require me to use it or not, 
but I can say that if it be English 1 c?n assure that I will prove 
satiijfactory to all concerned. I am Clairvoyant, Clairaudient, 
and have the gift of Prophecy and I am an all-round worker 
and a mental medium which I consider far beyond table- 
tip[)ing cr any Physical Manifestation. As to iny ([ualifications 
as a worker, I enclose under separate cover the official pro- 
gramme of one of our can^ps, and also refer you to the 
President of the National Spiritual Association of America, 
I)v. Geo. B. Warne, or Thomas Gumshaw, President of the 
Missourie State Board, St. Louis, Mo. Hoping to be favoured 
with an early outline of what you would expect of one who 
would go to your country to work in the name of truth for the 
uplifting of humanity by demonstrating the continuity of life.” 

“Yours fraternally, etc.” 

^V'e suppress the name of the writer. We shall be glad 
to have her here and w'e are convinced her arrival here 
will create a sensation. There wiU be no difficulty about 
language, for all respectable peoples here know English. But 
what is needed is proof to establish the philosophy of spiri- 
tualism. Her trance speeches will be attributed to what 
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is called here, her “superior cohdition,” her prophecy to 
be an art. If as a message medium she can prove 
the “identity” of spirits, she will do. All her gifts, clair- 
voyance, clair-audience, mind-reading, etc., may prove the 
immortality of the soul, but what is wanted is proof sufficient 
to establish that spirits do communicate with men below. If 
she is confident that she has gifts to be able to do that, 
we shall be very glad to make an engagement with her, so 

that she will not suffer any fmancinl loss. 



A FRIEND who had gone, at our request to test the powers 
of the Bangs sisters, Chicago, writes to us as follows : — 

“I had, as you suggested, written the note to your relation, 
and took it with me tightly sealed ‘in an envelope. We, one of 
the sisters, and myself, sat at a table upon which was spread 
two thicknesses of thick felt clotli, in a light room. I placed 
between the two halves of the double clean slate the sealed 
letter, the medium not touching either. I kppt my hands 
on the slates all of the time and my eyes too. She said : 
Do you think you have enough paper? and 1 said: Let’s 
put in a piece of this (picking up an ordinary sheet that lay 
within reach). This I laid on top of the slates which I 
had closed with wide; rubber bands. Then she, I still keeping 
my hands on the^ slates, put on top a shallow little dish 
and filled it with ordinary ink, put a piece of cardboard on it 
and we were ready. Soon we heard writing, and after, may 
be, ten minutes they incKcated by raps that it was finished. 
I opened the package myself, the paper that I had put on 
top of the slaje was gone. When I took off the J)ands there 
was the envelope, of a pecuHar make as you notice, and 
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through the envelope we could see writing. The rest you will 
have to tell me. as I am sending directly to you. The other 
sister came in after we were done. She wanted to know if I 
was not curious to know what was written, and I said : 
No, I want him to have it without any of us touching it more 
than can be helped. Then she said it seems to me that 
the communication is to you and he calls you mother. 
Now notice if that extra piece of paper is inside the envelope. 
It is beyond my powers of^inalysis is all I can say.” 

As requested, this envelope was sent to us direct, this 
“envelope of a peculiar make” without being opened. It was 
tightly sealed. Evidently the envelope had not been tam- 
pered with. On opening it, we found that a piece of paper has 
been put, in a mysterious manner, inside this sealed envelope. 
As everything was done ij full daylight, and only they two 
were present, any fraud was impossible. Ws found, writing on 
both sides of the enclosed paper. Everything was done in 
ten minutes. Our friend was convinced of the wonderful 
powers of the medium. As regards the writing, we may have 
to say stmething in our next. The writing cannot be said 
to be altogether successful, nor can it be called unsuccessful. 
-> 

A 25-YEAK old son of the Editor of this Journal, was taken 
away to the other world, and Mr. Sfead writes to him 
a letter of sympathy which shews the largeness of his heart 
and the profundity of his love fpr man. If there is any 
man fitted to open a communication between the two worlds, 
it is he. If he succeeds, he will be the greatest benefactor 
of mankind. 
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The Bradford correspondent of i‘the Daily News,” London, 
gives an account of ghostly doings in his town. ‘The 
Bradford Telegraph” has also an account of the pranks of the 
ghost. Loud thuds were heard and furnitures removed ; 
au old lady was struck in the face and cooking utensils 
rattled. Oti Monday, the 7 th June, a brush was thrown at Miss 
1*., and a chair danced around Mrs. P. in the kitchen shewing 
intelligence. Can telepathy, or hysteria account for these 
phenomena ? , 

♦ 

The “New Dispensation” compares Booth with Buddha. No 
doubt the names of both begin with a B, but yet there is 
a difference, we believe. General Booth preached a religion 
founded by another, but Buddha found his religion himself. 
Booth flourished for a few years, and now he is being 
daily forgotten, but Buddha converted the world, and has 
yet a larger following than any other prophet. And besides, 
his religion was born three or four thousand years ago and 
It is not yet dead. 


Writing in TAe Frogressivt Thinker^ Mr. Robert Sudall, 
travelling companion and secretary to our good friend, Dr. J. 
IVr. Peebles, records the departure to spirit-life of the Doctor’s 
wife, which occurred, it appears, while Dr. Peebles was giving 
a course of lecture*s in San Jose, Cal., upon the phenomena 
and philosophy of Spiritualism, when he received a telegram 
from Hammonton, N. J., of the sudden death of his wife. 
It was quite unexpected •as she had written him only a week 
or two before that her health was unusually good, but having 
partaken of a’ hearty meal and looking after some household 
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matters, she said, “I feel faint,” and, laying down on the 
couch to rest, she simply moaned and passed away. It being 
4,000 miles across the continent, the doctor could not 
reach Hammonton in time for the funeral. He is now at his 
old home settling up all financial affairs. The Sunday after 
reaching Hammonton he lectured in Philadelphia in the 
Spiritual Temple, of which Rev. G. Tabor Thompson is tlie 
pastor. Last Sunday evening he lectured here in Hammon 
ton, N. J., and has bee^? called to lecture the two following 
Sundays to the New York Association of Spiritualists, oi 
which Mrs. Hand is president and Mrs. Newton honorary 
president. 

# 

Jacolliot, in his “Occalt Science in India,” tells of ii 
Hindu fakir on the former^s own veranda who extended 
both hands “toward an immense bronze vase full of water. 
Within five minutes the vase commenced to rock to and 
fro on its base, and approach the fakir gently and with a 
regular motion. As the distance diminished, metallic sounds 
escaped from it, as if some one had struck it with a steel 
rod. At certain times the blows were so numerous and 
quick that they produced a sound similar to that made by 
a hailstorm upon a metal roof.” 
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■III ..I .l y ...— I — 

WHY RELKHON IS NOT OROWING. 

:-(X)-5 

i 1^: popular belief in the world is, that there is a separate 
1 -Lin”, Who created men and the Universe. He has omni- 
[intent powers and He is so perfect in wisdom that He 
-:annol make a mistake, Who knows all that ha[)[)ened before 
and all that is to happen hereafter. Besides this, He is 
good ; He loves His creatures ; He loves men more 
than the latter love their own dearest relations. 

It is further popularly believed that men live after death, 
and that they are punished and rewarded according to their 
Karma. Those w|io have a good record of Karma ^ are re- 
warded, and those who are wicked are punished. 

A 
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There are a good many religious faiths in the world, 
for instance, there are the Hindus, Buddhists, Christians, 
Mussalraans and so forth. Yet they commonly believe almost 
all that have been enumerated above ; they all believe in the 
existence of an all-powerful, all-wise and all-loving God ; 
in a next world, and in punishment and reward in the life 
after death. 

But though many hundreds of millions believe in the 
propositions noted abovb, and though they believe in them 
from time immemorial, yet nobody will be able to afford 
any conclusive reason why they do so. We all say that 
there is God, but there is no evidence to prove it except what 
is called hearsay or indirect evidence, which is no evidence 
at all ; there is no evidence that He is all-good or all-wise 
Of course, we establish the existence of a God by the 
exercise of our reasoning faculties, as for instance, we say 
that since there is a creation, there must be a Creator. This 
is no doubt a good argument, but yet it is not conclusive. 

There is no proof whatever that He is all-wise or all 
good or all-love. Of course, if He exists, He must be vei) 
wise, wiser than men no doubt whom He created, but we also 
fancy that we see defects in His creation. As for instance, 
we see in some countries more vsromen than men and vice 
versa. This suggests some defect in IJis arrangement. 

It is said that He is all-good, but if so, why there 
is misery in the world? If He is all-love why has He 
created tigers, and men with* tiger qualities? If it is a 
fact that there is a God, Whb created the Universe, that 
fact would mean very little to us, puny^ men, if it is also 
a fact that He feels no concern for His creatures as to how 
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they fare. Does He hear what we say, if so, why does He 
not listen to our most sincere prayers since He is alleged 
to be good ? If He is good, if He is all-loving, He ought to* 
listen to our prayers, since He has made us utterly helpless. 

I'he result is religion is not a “durable quantity” nor is it 
“progressive.” On the other hand, we see that men are, day 
by day, getting irreligious. Christianity is the religion of those 
who rule the world. But though Christ is likened to a 
lamb, his followers have fierce tiger*qualities which lead them 
to lord it over their brethren, only because they are weak. The 
Lord God Sree Krishna declares, in the Geeta, that He has to 
send messias when it becomes necessary to prolong the lease 
of life of religion. Indeed, if these messias had not come^ 
religion would have altogether ceasecf to exist by this time. 

What happens is this. Messias come and give an 
inq^etus to the religious feelings of ^en, and draw their minds 
toward God. This impulse, imparted by them to human 
minds, has the effect of making religion a living thing for 
a time and creating a large number of holy men, who, in 
their turn, induce many of their fellows to follow in their 
wake, rtill, the religious feeling gets weakened day by day, 
and, at last, it almost ceases to exert any influence upon the 
human mind. Just see Jhe present position of the Christians. 
Their Master taught th|m to love their enemies and return 
a kiss for a blow, but they care so little for the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, that they lead hundreds of thousands of men- 
with maxim guns, each of which discharges one thousand 
shots in a minute, and mow down their fellow-men with these 
missiles. And why ? It is to enslave them and tpb them* 
of their possessions ! 
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And the result is, it has become difficult to find one 
true Christian in a populous Christian country. 

Still there is the hankering after God ! Men have not been 
able to eradicate this feeling. Sings the pious Hindu, the great 
songster Tansen : “How Thou art related to me I know not. 
Thou art not father, nor mother, nor son, nor wife, but my 
soul yet weeps for Thee.” You may try to prove that Jesus 
•Christ is a creation of ^e imagination, or that the Cod 
Himself is no better, but still you cannot obliterate the 
attraction for God from the human heart. Sings Narattom. 
the Vaishnava devotee : — 

“What shall I give to Thee? For I have nothing mine to give i'» 
Thee. The only real poMSO.shioo that I have is Thyself. Besides, i/ I 
have seemingly some possessions, they are all Thy gifts. That being v) 
lake of these whatever Thou choosest, for by right, they belong tn Toi..', 
And again, I am Thine, and if I ^lave any one whom I can call nnne, 
it is Thyself. So I lose nothing if thou takcst from me all th.i! i 
possess. Thou hast many like me but poor Narattom has only Thyself. ’ 

It is this feeling, implanted in the human heart, whicli 
remained in spite of the prevalence of the grossest infidelity, 
that has overtaken the world at the present moment. 'I'his 
hankering after God is not a feeling artificially created. 
Read the sayings and doings of t^e Christian saint, St. 
Theresa, and you will find that her sentiments agree in every 
way with those of the Vaishnava bkaktas^ the devotees of Lord 
Gauranga, the last and most perfect Messia that came into 
the world. How was it, unless th& feeling was natural, that 
St, Theresa, a Christian and tone who was kept under the 
thumb by Catholic priests, should feel in the sarpe way as 
Vaishnavas do ? 
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There are also other reasons for, believing tliat this hanker- 
ing is not an artificial one. A man, who is a sincere devotee, 
be he a Christian or a Mussalman, a Hindu or a Buddhist, is 
distinguished from his fellows by the beauty of his person, 
by the grace of his movements, by the sweetness of his voice 
and by the grandeur of his soul. His very sight is attractive, 
his very presence is soothing and ennobling. 

Experts say, that this hankering after God is a feeling 
which comes to every one at one time of his life. Some 
ciush it, some cherish it. Some cherish it for a time, and 
make progress, but ultimately yield to temptation. A few 
cultivate the feeling and become saints or very much like 
them. If this attraction and reverence for God were artificial, 
people would have never left home, and everything they 
hold dear, to bebome hermits. In India, only 400 years ago, 
men were divided into two classes, viz., house-holders and 
hermits, so great was the number of the latter. If this 
i'hahti (reverence) for God was an artificial feeling, how was it 
that it had such irresistible pow’er upon those minds affected 
by it? 

There is another reason, why religion does not shew such 
progress as science does. People know not what would be 
their fate after death. Some declare that John, after death, 
would be born on earth again as James ; some say, that if John 
dies, he would die fjr good. Indeed, no one knows, for cer- 
tain, w'hat is to be the fate of a man after his death. If men, 
on death, are annihilated, there is no motive for the worship 
of God. Even if there is re-birth or re-incarnation, still there 
would remain no motive for a man to lead a religious life. 
For, if John, * after death, is to be born as James, the effects^ 
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of his Karma would be edjoyed by, not himself, but another 
being, namely, James. Why should then John cultivate his 
religion for the benefit of James? 

Thus, this uncertainty, about the destiny of man, had a 
very bad effect upon the religious feeling of men. Men, 
naturally pious or having a natural attraction for God, 
would find no hiotive to commune with* Him or worship Him. 
Why would men bow down before God if ultimate anni 
bilation were his destiny ? c 

Thus religion did not progress as science did. Religion 
was based upon faith and science on fact, naturally therefore, 
science flourished and religion declined. Religion was thus 
kept alive by spasmodic efforts, sometimes it would be kept 
alive by saints, sometimes 'by avatars or messias. 

So the great object was to remove every uncertainty about 
the existence of a spiritual world, about the immortality 
of the soul, about the re-union of loving hearts and eternal 
progress of man. What men now see is that their fellows, and 
those whom they love, die and disappear for ever from the 
face of the earth, so what they naturally feel is that they 
are dead, dead for ever. 

If there is a spirit-world, let us see how men would feel 
after death. Take the example of one who is an atheist and 
dies without hope. He is naturally not a bad man, but he 
had found no motive to be good, for he could neither believe 
in a God nor in an after existence. It was the fear of prison 
which kept him honest, as also hisi pride and perhaps his 
natural inclinations. He was too proud to commit a mean or 
•dishonorable act. He had suffered much on earth. He 
loved a woman, his wife, and this woman was snatched 
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away from him. He had childrep whom he loved and 
some of them were, in the same manner, carried off by 
death. When thus afflicted, he cursed the destiny of man. 
He would, when thus afflicted, conceive a Creator and abuse 
Him. Is there a Creator ? he would say. If therfe is One, 
how cruel He must be I We dread death, yet we must die, 
that is His unalterable law. We have to love wives and 
<'hildren, yet we must part with them. Why was man created 
to be thus tormented? If there is a Creator, He must 
naturally be a cruel Being. 

Well, this man dies, as we said, without hope. But he 
opens his eyes after death. He finds himself surrounded by 
the beloved ones whom he thought he had lost for ever. 
He breathes an air which is pure, be experiences a freedom 
which he never felt before, he sees around him a world 
which is too beautiful to be de^ribed. Naturally, he first 
fancies that he is dreaming. 

But he is soon made to feel that he is not dreaming ; 
that though dead he still lives. He comes to know that God 
created lor him a beautiful home, so that he might come 
to live in it after he had learnt all that was necessary on 
earth. He realizes that death is only a journey to a better 
world, He sees that his dear ones are around him, some 
^'Jggtng him, some kissing him and some speaking to him 
words of love. ' 

The Christian Bible makes the Lord say “Revenge is 
mine.”* Surely when the atheist, the agnostic, or the sceptic 

* “Vangeance is mine ilius saiih the Lord,” 

Are words Ijelit an angry God. 

But can it ^>e they e’er were given, 

By “Father God” which art in Heaven. 
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finds himself overpowertd by the innumerable instances of thf' 
goodness of the Creator in the spirit-world, does he not 
feel that the revenge is actually His ! The beautiful spirit 
world and the loving arrangements made to make the puny 
creature happy is His revenge upon those critics whL^ 
discussed about Him and His methods ! 

And the poor atheist, would he not feel utterly non-t)lussed 
in the spirit-world? He would find that his position 
an atheist was utterly ridiculous. He would kneel and 
utter a prayer to God to this effect : “So 'rhou dost exist ' 
And Thou so good yet 1 could never know it ! Had I known, 
this before, 1 would have never s[>ent a minute of my liti 
forgetting Thee, my beloved, my more than Beloved, ni) 
Soul of soul, my everything. How am I to repay my debt tf; 
Thee ?’’ And while he would utter this prayer would not 
tears of joy trickle down hi^ cheeks ? 

t?o tlie great thing is to prove the immortality of the 
soul and the re-union of loving hearts. Now, men die and 
those who die at once see tint they are destined for eternal 
progress, but those who live here are kept in ignorance of thi^ 
fact. Let the gates be thrown open at last, declared God, and 
let all men see that they live after death in a beautiful 
world. And thus spiritualism came into this world. 

It may be asked, why should it* come so late and not 
before ? Why did it not come, you maV ask, thousands of 
years before ? The reason is simple. Spiritualism is as old 
as men on eartli, but there was before no way of proclaiming, 
preaching and spreading its docti^nes. Thus, in India, when 
the Lord Gauranga appeared, some accepted Him as the 
Incamatioli of the Lord God Sree Krishna, some could not go 
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so far, they said that He was onlj; a saint. This latter party 
was headed by the Raja of Krishnagore, who was the head 
of educated Bengal. But the devotees of the Lord were 
too many and powerful to be treated with contempt ; so he 
could not silence them by mere exercise of authority. 

Thus the question was sought to be solved with the help of 
spiritualism. A writing medium was brought and he sat with a 
pen in hand for inspiration. He was entranced and then 
the spirit who influenced him, was asked to decide the point 
whether the Lord w’as a mere saint or the Incarnation of 
God. The message came. It is well-known that Raja 

Protapaditya, the King of Bengal,, had his writing mediums to 

<'onsult when he found himself in difficulties. So, you see, 
spiritualism was not discovered ,by the Fox Girls in 1848, 

it has existed from time immemorial. It was, in this 

manner, that the services of mediums were utilized for the pur- 
poses of settling knotty points, finding stolen or lost article'>, 
and the authors of great crimes, such as murders. 

As for physical manifestations in India, seances in the dark 
are not, as a rule, respected. The physical mediums had to per- 
form their “miracles” in daylight and open field. Of course, 
they needed a cabinet as the physical mediums of the West 
do now. But the Indian public did not allow a cabinet to 
the higher necromarfcers. So no one appeared in public 
as a great w’ondelt-worker, who could not do everything 
in daylight and open fields. Yet they shewed wonders which 
seem incredible even to^those who have seen the great phy- 
sical manifestations of. purope and America. How they 
performed greater miracles than Homes and Baileys, will 
appear from what Emperor Jehangire saw the Bengal necro- 
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mancers doing, described*ia his auto-biography. These won- 
derful performances, minutely described by the Emperor 
lu'mself, were reproduced in a previous issue of the Magazine. 
What Hossein Khan did in Calcutta, which thousands witness- 
ed only forty years ago, were more wonderful by far than tho.se 
performed by the most celebrated mediums in the West. 

So spiritualism did exist, but then the world had not 
been brought closer together. Now steam, electricity, trade 
and conquests have done it, What is now done in one part of 
the world can be at once made known at the antipodes, if it 
is important, 'I'hat being the ca.se, the angels at last came 
to the conclusion that the time had at last arrived when the 
doubts of men, as regards their future, must be removed 
once for all. Men had been so long obliged to rely entirely 
upon the teachings of Prophets for a knowledge of their 
future destiny. The angels jhought that the time had at last 
arrived when the wonders of the spiritual should be demons- 
trated under the strict requirements of science. 

Thus in 1848 flourished the Fox Girls in America, and 
the scientist Alphonse Cahagnet in France, the two most 
advanced countries in the world. America deserved the 
honor, because it was the freest and least priest-ridden country 
in the Christian world, and France, because it was the birth- 
place of Joan, the peasant girl, who freed the country from 
a foreign invasion, and because it was the birth-place of 
Mesmer. 

Other enlightened countries, too„ prepared the way for the 
reception of the great truth, as for instance, Sweden developed 
the Swedish savant, Swedenborg, and Germany, the seeress 
of Provost, made famous by the writings of the celebrated 
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philosopher Kant. England contriboted some excellent me- 
diums and investigators, as for instance, Home and Stainton 
iMoses as mediums, and Professor Crookes, the scientist, as 
investigator. 

While in 1848, the Fox girls were holding conversa- 
tion with the denizens of the spirit- world by “r^ps,’^ 
Cahagnet, at the same time, was doing the same thing in 
J^'rance, with the help of a medium, called Adele. Thousands 
flocked to examine the “pretensiona” of the Fox Girls, but the 
researches ol Cahagnet were made known only to few 
scientists, for reasons which will be explained presently. 'Plie 
significant thing is that, what the* Fox Girls were proclaiming 
in America, Adele was doing in France unknown to each 
other. 

It was the trance of Mrs. Piper that forced a great many 
honest sceptics to accept spiritualiyn. But what was Richard 
Hodgson doing with Mrs. Piper, Cahagnet was doing with 
his medium Adele, thirty years before. Adele was developed 
into a clairvoyant by hypnotic passes. Cahagnet had no idea 
of invading the spiritual world through his subject, but the 
spirits came and forced themselves into his attention. He 
began to gather facts and witnes.ses to them, as Richard 
Hodgson did in America latterly We take the following case 
from Alphonse Cahagnet's book, published in 1848, the same 
year that spirits began to rap through the Fox girls : — 

“M. Petiet asks (of the medium) for M. Jerome 
Petiei. Adele sees a ypung man, about twenty-four or 
twenty-six years of age (he was thirty), not so tall as his 
brother now present ; auburn hair, rather long ; open 
forehead, arched and very pronounced eye-brows; brown 
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and rather sunken eyes nose rather long, pretty well formed ; 
complexion fresh, skin very white and delicate; medium 
sized mouth, round dimpled chin. ‘He was weak in tlie 
chest ; he would have been very strong had it not been 
for this. He wears a rough grey vest, buttons with a shank 
and eye, such as are no longer worn. I do not think they 
are brass ones, nor of the same stuff as the vest. The) 
don’t look to me very bright. His pantaloons are of ,i 
dark colour and he wears low quartered shoes without an) 
iiiste[>. ^ 

“ ‘ This man was of a stubborn disposition, selfish, withoiu 
any fine feelings, had a sinister look, was not very communi- 
cative, devoid of candour, and had but little affection foi 
any one. He had suffered with his heart. His death wa^ 
natural, but sudden. He died of suffocation ’ Adele chokes 
as this man choked, and coughed as he did. She says that 
‘he must have had moxa^ or a plaster applied to his bark,' 
and this accounts for the sore I .see there. He had n(» 
disease, however, in that part. The spine was sound. Those 
who applied this remedy did not know the seat of the div 
ease. He holds himself badly. His back is round without 
being humped.’ 

“M. Petiet finds nothing to alter in these details, whirl' 
are very exact, and confirm him in bis belief that the apph 
cation of this plaster, advised by a *man who was not a 
doctor, brought on his brother’s death, which was almost 
sudden.” 

The above was signed by Petiet as “very exact.” Thus, 
as Mrs. Piper, when in trance, described the spirits summoned 
by their ‘friends and unknown to her, sordid this Adele 
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Maginot, the subject of Alphonse Clhagnet, and the descrip- 
tions of the sensitive were certified to be correct by the 
interested parties. Again we find : — 

“M. du Potet [a well-known writer on Animal Mag- 
netism] wishes to call up M. Dubois, a doctor, a friend 
of his who had been dead about fifteen months. 

“Adele said : ‘I see a grey-headed man, he has very little 
!iair on the front of his head ; his forehead is bare and 
prominent at the temples, making his head appear square. 
He may be about sixty years of age. He has two wrinkles 
on either side of his cheeks, a crease under his chin, making 
it look double ; he is short-necked and stumpy ; has small 
eyes, a thick nose, a rather large mouth, a flat chin, and 
small thin hands. He does not look to me quite so tall 
as M. du Potet ; if he is not stouter, he is more broad-shoul- 
dered, He wears a brown fro<tk-coat with side pockets. 
1 see him draw a snuff-box out of one of them and take a 
pinch. He has a very funny walk, he does not carry himself 
well, and has weak legs ; he must have suffered from them. 
He has rather short trousers. Ah! he does not clean his 
shoes every day, for they are covered with mud. Taking 
it altogether, he is not well dressed. He has asthma, for 
he breathes with difficulty. I see, too, that he has a swell- 
in the abdomei^ he has something to support it. I have 
told him that it is M. du Potet who asked for him. He 
talks to me of magnetism with incredible volubility ; he 
talks of everything at once ; he mixes everything up ; 1 
cannot understand any of it ; it makes him sputter saliva.’ 

“M. du Pptet asks that the apparition may be asked why 
be has not appeared to him before as he had promised ? He 
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answers : ‘Wait till I «fiad out my whereabouts ; I have 
only just arrived, I am studying everything I see. I want 

tell you all about it when I appear, and I shall have 
many thirds to tell you.* 

“ ‘Which day did you promise me you would do so ?* ‘On 
a Wednesday.* Adele adds : ‘'I'liis man must be forget- 
ful ; I am sure that he was very absent-minded.’ M. dii 
Potet asks farther : ‘When will you appear to me ?’ ‘I 
cannot fix the time ; I sl^U try to do so in six weeks.* ‘Ask 
him if he was food of the Jesuits.’ At this name he gives 
such a leap in the air, stretching out his arms, and crying 
‘The Jesuits,’ that Adele ‘draws back quickly, and is so 
startled that she does not venture to speak to him again. 

“M. du Potet declares that all these details are very ac- 
curate, that he cannot alter a syllable.” 

The above two cases will^shew that the French investigator 
was doing exactly what Richard Hodgson did subsequently, 
'rhe latter experimented with Mrs. Piper, while in a state 
of trance. Mrs. Piper, while in that state, was asked ques- 
tions and she replied, and the record of these proceedings 
were prepared with the greatest possible care. It was Prof. 
William James who first brought Mrs. Piper to the notice 
of the higher class of investigators. It happened in this 
wise. His mother-in-law, that is, wifeS mother, had been 
told of Mrs. Piper and she |faid her a visit out of curiosity. 
And the result was, she came back filled with wonder. 
One of her daughters followed her a/id tested Mrs. Piper with 
the same result. And, at last, Professor James was induced 
to see things for himself which he did with^ his wife. Of 
course, Mrs. Piper was never allowed to know who her 
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visitors were, yet she was influen»ed by the dead relatives 
of the latter who sjcceeded in establishing their identity to 
the satisfaction of those present. The result was that Professor 
\Villiam James had to admit that Mrs. Piper possessed 
powers which could not be explained by any ordinary method. 

This was in 1885. But Alphonse Cahagnet had pre- 
cisely the same result in 1848, the year, the spirits rapped 
their existence to men below. He had his Mrs. Piper, as 
said above, in an Adele Magiijot, whom he magnetized 
and whose mediumship was developed in that way. Adele 
would be asked questions while in a state of trance, as Mrs. 
I’iper was, and she proved her supernormal powers by the 
answers she gave. Do not these two experiments, carried on 
on strict scientific principles, in -two different continents, 
with the same result, prove the truth of spiritualism ? 

It was in 1863 that the b(jDk, containing the incidents 
of I). D. Home’s life, was published. He succeeded in con^ 
vincing a large number of men, including many sovereign 
Princes of the genuineness of the manifestations, that appeared 
through him. The physical manifestations, that were witness- 
ed through his mediumship, would have never been believed 
had they not been witnessed by a large number of highly 
respectable people. It was he who floated in the air ; it was 
with the help of his organism that the great Napolean 
succeeded in shewing his hand enveloped in light, holding 
a pencil and writing his name. This name he permitted the 
Emperor and the Empress, and subsequently Mr. Home 
to kiss.* o 

* The famo«» case of Home, floatiag oat at one window and in at 
another, related by Lords Lindsay and Adore, as witnessed by them, wait 
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It was not only as St physical medium that Home was 
celebrated, but he also proved the identity of some of the 
spirits who influenced him which thoroughly satisfied their 
friends on earth. Thus : — 

Mr. S. K. Brittan’s testimony. — “Home suddenly becomes 
entranced ; says “Hannah Brittan is here,” — a relative long 
since dead, and whose existence, as Mr. Brittan believes, 
was not kiK)wn to any one ‘in all that region.’ Home, 
entranced, acts as thoughr a melancholic in terror of hell ; 
Hannah Brittan ‘became insane from believing in the doc* 
trine of endless punishment.’ ” 

Mrs. Senior’s evidence. — “At their first meeting Mr. 
Home describes Mr. Senior and adds, ‘You forgot to wind 
his watch, and how miserable it made you.’ ‘Now this was 
a fact known to no living being but myself. 1 had wound 
the watch the night I losf my husband and resolved never 
to let it go down again. 1 forgot to wind it one night, and 
my agony was great when I discovered it in the morning, 
but I never mentioned it even to my husband’s sister, who 
was in the house with me.’ Home also mentions ‘Mary,’ 
Mr. Senior’s mother.” 

Mr. B. Coleman’s • evidence. — “At his first seance messages 
are given by raps as from his aunts Elizabeth and Hannah. 
‘I did not recognise the names. I hafi never known of any 


nought lo l)e thus discrctlited by Dr. Carpentor. He said tliat “a 
single honest sceptic declares that he di(I not see Mr. Home move from 
the chair, but was sitting there,’’ Now thi.s single honest critic was Captain 
Wynne, and he wrol e a letter supporting file statement of Lords Lindsay 
and Adare. It is, in this manner, some scientists are prepared to 
descend to any misrepresentation to discredit facts tihich they cannot 
explain by their science. 
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aunts of those names,’ but he learns^ that sisters of his father, 
thus named, died before he was born.” 

Mrs. S.C. Hall’s testimony. — “Raps from deceased Madame 
ilome to Mr. Durham, sculptor, saying, ‘Thanks for your 
arly morning labour ; I have often been near you.’ Mr. 
Durham had been rising early to work at a bust of Madame 
Home intended as a present to Mr. Home; ‘this fact was 
liOt even known in his own household.’” 

Mrs. Hennings* testimony. — “Home says, ‘George is here’ 
nephew of Mrs. Hennings, recently deceased; mentions 
accident from bite of dog when a boy at Dulwich— correct. 
One of us has seen Mrs. Hennings, who, although very old, 
e tains a singuhrly bright intelligence. She confirmed this 
Hatement, and added several details. 

“Mrs. Hennings testimony. Home speaks in tranc'e as 
'rom her father. ‘The night before her father passed away 
you played whist with him,’ soafc details, and explanations 
provisions of will. *Mr. Ilome had never seen iny father, 
'or heard anything about him ; and most wonderful to me 
'*as this detail of such long-past events, known only to 
:.;yself.’” 

Lord I^indsay s testimony. — “Lord Lindsay misses train 
at Norwood, sleeps on sofa in Home’s room ; sees female 
‘ gure standing near Home’s bed, which fades away ; le- 
rugnises face among • other photographs next morning, it 
v.as Home’s deceased wife. Lord Adare and two others, in 
Lord Adare’s rooms, see (February 1869) a shadowy figure 
lesembUng this form, but ca\inot distinguish features. ’ 

Mrs. Peck’s testimony.— “By permission I put several 
ffi€/Ua/ questions? each of which was promptly and correctly 
B 
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answered, with the full nafiies of freinds and relatives deceased, 
and circumstances which could not have been known to 
any of those present ; all, as I have stated, having been pre 
vious to the past twenty-four hours strangers to me.” (Mrs 
Peck was an American, staying at a hotel in Geneva.) 

Mrs Peekes testimony.-— “Home, entranced, says : ‘There 
is a portrait of his mother.’ ‘I made no reply; but my 
thought was, “ ‘There is m portrait of her.” ’ Home insists, 
that there is, ‘with an Qpen Bible upon her knee.’ There 
was, in fact, a daguerreotype thirty years old, which Mrs. peck 
had forgotten, in attitude described — with indistinct book on 
knee, which was, in fact, a Bible.” 

We now come to William Stainton Moses whose varied 
and marvellous gifts, as a medium, entitle him to the gratitude 
of mankind. As a physical medium, he had scarcely a 
superior ; as a trance meefium ditto, and add to this that 
he was an M. A. of Oxford. He was an orthodox Christian, 
but his experience led him to give up orthodoxy and to 
treat other faiths with greater liberality than before, which 

proves his sinc^rit).* He was not a professional medium, 
he had ardent faith in spiritualism and believed that the 
spread cf spiritualism was the most important work of men, 
and he was destined -to prove one of the chief instruments 
for the purpose of spreading this ennobling and comforting 
philosophy. We said that his gifts were varied but what 
made his mediumship more significant and useful is the way 
spirits identified themselves through his mediumship. His 
book “Spirit Identity” is a most valuable contribution to 
spiritualism. , 

* How can one support orthodox Christianity, who finds, in holding 
converse with spirits, that good men, though “heathens,” were treated with 
more consideration in the spirit world, than bad ifien who professed 
Christianity ? 



MODERN HISTORY OP ANIMAL MAG^ 
NETISM AND HYPNOTISM. 
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How TO Hvpnotise. 

Kki us begin with a glossary clf terms used or likely to be 
U'.ed in connection with this subject. 

Hypnosis — is the state into whfch the subjects are thrown 
(luiing the experiment. 

Hypnotism — is not the name|of the state itself but of the 
whole science which deals with the phenomena of this state. 
Hypnotic— h the person or subject in the hypnotic state. 

A Hypnotist-^is a man who hypnotises for scientific 

[>ur poses. 

A Hypnotiscr^is a man who makes hypnotism a pro- 
fession. 

means ^ the prompting or persuasion— the 
(litTerent commands gvhich are given to the subjects during 
the experiments. 

To means the giving of these hints or promptings. 

Met/iods of inducing Nypnotism-^lhtit are several me- 
thods of inducing, Hypnosis.^ 

All admit oC (i) ft mental method and (2) a physical 

method. 
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The Mental Methods induce hypnosis by giving a parti- 
cular direction to the subject’s imagination either by concen- 
trating the attention upon an arbitrary point, or by ribsin<^ 
an image of the hypnotic state in the subject’s mind. The 
latter is most easily done by speech. The hypnotic biate is 
occasionally induced by the mere sight of others in that 
condition (here by imitation) as well as by speech. 

The recollection cf earlier hypnoses has the same effect . 
upon this fact depends tl^ induction of hypnosis by means 
of letters, or the telephone. 

Besides the two methods mentioned above there is a third 
one which we might call the combined method. 

Auto-hypnosis or self-hypnosis is possible when the idea 
of the hypnosis is not aroused by another person but ifie 
subject generates the image himself. This can only happen 
by an act of will. ^ 

Induction of Hypnosis by Physical Methods. The physic'al 
methods of hypnosis consist of certain stimuli of si.^ht, 
hearing and touch. Taste and smell have been rarely tried 
and have generally given negative results. 

The best method is called the method of Braid. By 
this method the hypnosis is caused by a fixed ga-^e at bomu 
object or other. 

The Mesmeric or Hypnotic state* is usually induced, 
according to Braid, by causing the person operated on to start 
fixedly at a faceted or glittering piece of glass held at a 
distance from the eyes above the forehead in such a position 
as will strain the eyes and the^yelids. The operator may 
take his stand behind the patient and it will be for him to 
-observe that the pupils are contracted from the effort of 
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accommodation of each eye for nW vision on the object. 
1’he result will be, the pupils will begin to relax and then 
the operator will have to make a few ‘‘passes” over the face 
of the subject without touching it. The eyelids will then close 
of themselves or the operator may gently close them with 
the tips of his fingers, very gently stroking the cheeks; 
often there w'ill be observed a vibratory motion of the eyelids 
when they are closed or a slight spasm of the eyelids. The eyes 
may become afterwards widely rJpen. The patient will be 
now in a sleep-like-condition and the limbs often remain in 
almost any position in which the operator may place them. 
'I’he patient may now be caused to make movements in 
obedience to the commands of the operator and to act accord- 
ing to ideas suggested to him.’ He may eat a potato 
apparently under the impression that it is an apple ; a glass 
of water may be presented tcl him as castor-oil and he will 
make wry faces; he may ride on a chair or a stool as in a 
horse-race ; he will fight with imaginary enemies or manifest 
t(jkens of affection to imaginary friends ; all kinds of actions, 
e\ tMi of a ridiculous nature, may be done by the patient 
ai the command of the operator. Stiffness or rigidity of 
certain muscles or groups of muscles or even of the whole 
body may be prodyced on suggestion. Either in the prone 
or supine conditioij the forearm may become rigid on strok- 
ing ; the knee may be strongly bent with the muscles in a 
state of spasm ; the muscles of the trunk may become so 
rigid as to allow the bcxly to rest like a log and when placed 
with head and heels on twb chairs, indeed the subject may be 
so stiff and rigid as to bear the weight of the operator sitting, 
upon it and by a few passes of the hands various cataleptic 
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conditions may be induced and as readily removed. Many 
disorders of sensations may be produced such as colour 
perception, the hearing of special sounds having no objective 
existence or deafness to certain tones or perverted sensations, 
such as tingling, pricking, rubbing etc. The patient may be 
kept in this condition for an hour or more and may then lie 
roused by blowing gently into the eyes. The patient has 
usually a vague recollection like that of a disturbed dream 
but sometimes there is aa acute remembrance of all liiat 
has happened and the patient may feel pain at having been 
compelled to do ridiculous actions. 

Certain persons are more readily hypnotised than others 
and, once the conditions have been succesfully induced, it 
can be more easily induped at the second time, a third time 
more easily than a second and so on until the patient may 
be so pliant to the will of the operator that a fixed look or 
A mere wave of the hand* may throw him at once into ihat 
condition. These are the general facts in hypnotism arlifi 
cially induced and belong to the same class as those referred 
to Animal Magnetism, Electro Biological effects, Odylic m 
fluences etc., according to the whim or the theory of the 
operator. 

Where then is the wonder that such phenomena have 
been the cause of much speculation and basis of many supers 
titions; some have supposed that thej^ were supernatural, 
others that they indicated the existence of a specific force 
exerted by the operator upon the passive subject. Many 
have no doubt believed that the Vorce was inherent in them 
which have more likely made them successful. Most of 
these phenomena can be explained physiologically and those 
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which cannot be so accounted for will remain hidden untfl 
we get further light on the physiology of the nervous system. 

Since mental processes directly correspond with certain 
processes of the nervous system and those more specially 
of brain, we pass on to the consideration of the sensorium or 
the organ which receives the impression made on the senses. 

13 y the sensorium is meant that portion of the nervous 
system which receives impulses from the nerves coming 
from the organs of sense, such as those from the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and skin. The central nervous system, being 
in intimate connection with the rest of the nervous system, 
receives the messages brought by each of these nerves. Tin's 
message may possibly arouse nervous actions associated with 
consciousness or it may not, or the nervous actions of con- 
sciousness may be so transient as to leave a faint impression 
on the memory, so that a revival of the impressions may take 
place if no great interval has blapsed, since the impression 
was made on the sense organ. If the impression be vivid, 
then it may be revived long afterwards. This impression 
may be consciously perceived, and then any apparent effect 
; may end ; but it may set up a set of actions resulting in 
motion apparently of a reflex character. Let us fancy a 
person in the dark; light is suddenly brought before the 
eye affecting the retina and, througli the changes in it, the 
optic nerve and contra! organ ; there may be consciousness 
or there may not; if the person be wide awake he will 
see the light, if he be asleep he will not see it, at all events 
he will give no indicalfon of seeing it ; on awaking he may 
have a recollection of a ^ dream in which light has a place 
or his memory^ may be a blank ; but nevertheless the light 
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will cause the pupil of the eye to contract by reflex action 
without his being conscious of it ; and perhaps, without 
consciousness, the sleeping person may make an effort to 
avoid the light, as has been noticed in the case of somnam 
bulists. 

Now, when a patient has been thrown into a weak hypno 
tic state, there may be a vivid recollection on awaking of 
all that happened during the apparent sleep. This implit ^' 
that conscious sensory \Derceptions took place during the 
condition. Memory depends on the direction of the atten 
tion to sensations ; if the effort of the attention be strong, 
the recollection will probably be vivid and the converse i ^ 
true. Thus sensory perceptions may come and go without 
any attempts at fixing them ; and consequently with no 
recollection following their occurrence ; a sensory perception, 
may have existed for so (jhort a time as to leave no impress 
behind. This may explain how it is that in the deeper state 
of hypnosis there is either no recollection of what occurred 
or the recollection can only be aroused by hints and leading 
questions. Attention is necessary therefore to form a con 
scions idea arising out of a sensation. 

Physiologists assert that the cerebral hemispheres ar«, 
the seat of higher mental operation , such as attention etc, 
although the interdependence of thckse hemispheres with 
the lower sensory ganglia on the one . hand and with motor 
ganglia on the other is not understood. The one portion 
of the nervous system may w'orkt without the other. A man 
in a reverie may have many imffressioris of sight or of sound 
of which ^he had been really unconscious, oifc the other hand, 
the cerebral apparatus may be so attuned with the recepient 
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portion that if the latter receives the message the former 
sympathetically responds. For instance, a mother, sound 
asleep, is disturbed by the slightest cry of her child, although 
loud sounds of other kinds may not awaken her. 

It would thus appear that impressions on the senses and 
the consciousness of impressions are two separate states 
which may occur in a manner independently ; that is to 
say, there may be purely sensory operations in which con- 
sciousness is not involved, or tner^ may be the conscious repe- 
tition of old impressions, or what is called memory. Now it 
is a law of nervous action that processes which at first are 
always of a conscious kind may, by repetition, become so 
habitual as to be performed without consciousness, 1'hus 
wu learn to perform a piece of music by conscious efforts 
often of a painful kind. By and by the music may be per- 
formed accurately even while the attention is directed to 
something else. In like manner, all movements which are 
the result of sensory impressions may become unconscious 
movements. A familiar illustration is that of a man in deep 
reverie walking along a street, immersed in thought ; he pays 
little or no attention to passers-by ; as his eyes are opened 
hic visual apparatus is affected with their images or those 
of adjacent objects,* but they arouse no conscious impression 
although those evar^scent impressions are sufficient to excite 
the appropriate movements of locomotion. 

These movements are in all respects like voluntary move- 
ments, but they are not really voluntary, showing that the 
nervous system may e;tecute movements like voluntary 
movements without volition. It is to be observed however 
that these movements are the results of sensory impressions. 
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A hypnotised person^ may be regarded as in a condition 
in which the part of the nervous apparatus assocciated witli 
conscious perception is thrown out of gear, without pre 
venting the kind of movements which would result weie 
It really in action. Impressions are made on the sensory 
organs; the sensory nerves convey the impressions to a 
part of the brain ; in the deepest condition of hypnotism 
these impressions may not arouse any consciousness, but tlu^ 
result may be the kind of movement which would naturally 
follow, as if the person had been conscious. The movements 
made by the hypnotics are chiefly those of an imitative kind. 
It has often been noticed that the mere suggestions of the* 
movements may not be enough to excite them and the move- 
ments must be made before the eyes of the person. If the 
operator clinches his fist the patient at once clinches his 
if the operator blows his nose the patient does likewise. 

The condition seems t<$ be one in whicli the sensory 
impression leads to no conscious perception and to no 
voluntary movement, but is quite sufficient to arouse tiie 
nervous and muscular mechanism which lead to unconsciou'^ 
imitation. The patient is, in a sense, an automaton played 
upon by the operator through the medium of the patient’s sen 
sory organs. It is important to observe that in deep hypnotism 
the patient has no idea corresponding to the movements 
he make in obedience to the operator For example, the 
patient is made to swallow a glass of water and the operator 
tells him, it is castor-oil at the same time making the re- 
quisite grimaces, the patient will imitate these grimaces 
without having any idea either of^ water or of castor-oil. 'I'he 
grimaces are purely imitative without any tonnection with 
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the idea which would naturally ejccite them. Th's is the 
case only with those deeply hypnotised. In some cases 
however, the hypnotism is so deep as to resemble coma, 
and in these there is no trace of any sensory impressions 
or of movements. In cases where the hypnotism is slight 
there may be a curious mixture of effects. Here the patient 
may be partially conscious of the requests made to him and 
of the imitative movements executed before his eyes ; to 
some extent he may resist the commands of the operator, 
he may feel he is being fooled, and yet he may perform 
many ridiculous actions ; and when he awakes he may have 
a vivid recollection of the event? in which he participated. 
A hynotised person in fact is in a state similar to that of 
the somnambulists who act the movements of a disturbed 
dream. There are miny degrees of the sleeping state, from 
the profound condition resembling coma to that of the 
light sleeper who starts with every sound. In some sleeps 
there are dreams in which the sleeper is so occupied with 
the phantoms of thought as to pay no attention to external 
impressions, unless these be sufficiently powerful to awake 
him, whilst there are other sleeps in which the boundary 
between the conscious receplidii of new impressions and 
reproduction of old ones is so thin as to permit of a blending 
of the two. In this kind of sleep a word, a touch, a sugges- 
tion are sufficient to change the current of the dream and even 
to excite movements. When the ideas of a dreamer caused 
movements corresponding to these ideas, then the dreamer 
becomes a somnambulist. He acts the dream. Some som- 
nambulists respond to external suggestions readily, others do 
not ; and in all there is almost invariably no recollection 
of the state. Artficial hypnotism is a condition of the 
same kind, though Uf^ally not so profound. 

Satish Chunder Sanyal. 

(To be continued^ 



OBSEEVATIONS ON THE KE-BIRTH 
THEORY 



1 1 - the Theosophists have not done anything, they have, at 
least, made some of the theories obtained from the vast 
lore of India, known throughout the civili;^d world. It 
was in this way, that the re-birth theory of Buddhism, which 
was afterwards incorporated with Hinduism, came to obtain 
a firm hold upon the minds of the educated community in 
India. **You have to undergo thousands of births before 
you become a more perfect I’uan,” they say. You think, theie 
fore, there is no need to make any gigantic eftbrt to im- 
prove your soul when you are assured that so many chances 
are given to you in the shape of different lives. You also 
think, that there is no good in loving anybody too dearly, for 
when you are sure, your wife is to be born as a different person 
within a few years after her death and is lost to you for ever, 
you only increase your misery by loving her too tenderly. 
But suppose, somehow or other, a great §ittachment has been 
formed between yourself and your wife without your know- 
ledge, and she subsequently dies. Can you for a moment 
console yourself with the thought, that she is lost to you for 
ever and there is no good in lamenting over her loss ? On 
the other hand, your nature within will teU you that, if she 
could not stay in this world any longer, on account of her 
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Dody being unfit for use, she will wai* for you in the world 
of spirit, till >our time will also come for shuffling off of the 
mortal coil. 

We have shown it, several times, in this iMagazine, that 
the re-birth theory is not a purely Hindu theory at all, it was 
afterwards incorporated with it from Buddhism. It is in- 
cumbent on every Hindu to perfom sradh ceremonies. We 
lind that, though nowadays several ceremonies observed in 
olden days have been discontinued J)y the more reformed and 
enlightened section of Hindu society, the midii ceremonies 
are observed with the same zeal as before. But what is a 
ceremony ? It is to perform. certain rites for the pur- 
pose of recalling to mind our fore-fathers of old who were dead 
and gone several hundred years ago and to give them food and 
drink and pimia in the shape of oblations to their manes. It 
1:; enjoined on every Hindu to perform this sradk ceremony 
( very year. If the Hindus had firm faith in the re-birth 
theory, they would not have invented this excellent process by 
which our love for those who were related with us by family 
t.es is nourished. One of the matitrann used daring a sradh 
runs thus, “Oh, my forefathers, who have now assumed a 
shining form, (here some names arc mentioned taken 
(rom the geneological tree of the family), but v.ho are still 
connected by ties of* love, do kindly condescend to accept 
these humble offerings from this humble member of your 
family. May your soul rest in peace in Heaven.'’ ^\^hat is 
therefore the necessity of recalling to mind those people, once a 
year, whom we never saw, iT^we are certain that they had again 
been born in this earth where we know not ? On the other 
hand, it shows that our forefathers, according to Hindu Sbastras 
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do exist after their death and accept us as family members^ 
as soon as we die. It is said in the Shastras, that our 
foiefathers are mightily pleased if we perform the sradk 
rites and do really accept our offerings with gladdened hearts. 

Then the practice of Suttee that prevailed among the 
higher strata of the Hindu community went to show that the 
Hindus had no belief in the theory of re-incarnation. On 
the other hand, they firmly believed in the perpetuity of life 
that had to be spent in* the other world and the re-union 
of loving hearts. The practice probably originated in this 
way. The Hindu seers and sages of old declared that life in 
this world is as transitory as a drop of water on a lotus leaf, 
but our true life begins when we cast off our material 
cover — a life which has no end and which is not darkened 
any more by separation. They also enjoined that the greatest 
good that a woman could* do to her soul was by cultivating 
whole souled love for her husband and if need were by giving 
her life’s blood at his service. Hindu women, therefore, 
thought that the only purpose for which they were created was 
to serve their husband and moulded their minds accordingly, 
bo when the husband died, the wife felt that there was 
now no need to continue her career in this world. Indeed, 
some wives became so much disconsolate, on account of the 
absence of theii husbands, that they thought of joining them 
at the earliest opportunity by any means. It was in this 
way, that Sutteeism came into vogue in this country. It 
is, by the way, not correct to say that women were forcibly 
burnt after the death of their husbands. On the other 
hand, so firm was their conviction of the continuance of the 
soul after death and of obtaining the company of their dear 
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ones which could never be severed that they courted the 
horrible death of being burnt alive with evident unconcern. 

I fere we cannot resist the temptation of quoting an account 
<4 a Sutiee which was witnessed by Sir F. Halliday, when 
acting as Magistrate of Hooghly and afterwards narrated by 
him. He says : — 

^^Suttee was prohibited by law in 1829. At and before that 
time I was acting as Magistrate of the district of Hooghly. 
Hefore the new law came into operation notice was one day 
brought to me that a Suttee was about to occur a few 
miles from my residence. Such things were frequent in 
Hooghly as the banks of that* side of the river were 
considered particularly propitious for such sacrifices. When 
the message reached me, Dr. Wise’ of the Medical Service 
and a clergyman (whose name I forget), who was Chaplain 
to the Governor-General, were wisiting me and expressed 
a wish to witness the ceremony. Accordingly we drove 
to the appointed place where a large crowd of natives 
was assembled on the river bank and the funeral pile 
already prepared, the intended victim seated on the ground 
m front of it. Chairs were brought for us and we sat down 
near the woman. My two companions, who did not speak 
the language, then b^pgan to press the widow with all the 
reasons they could urge to dissuade her from her purpose, 
all of which at their request I made the woman understand in 
her own language. To this she listened with grave and respect- 
ful attention but without being at all moved by it j the priests 
and many of the spectators also listening to what was said. 

‘*At length £he showed some impatience, and asked to 
be allowed to proceed to the pile. Seeing that nothing 
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further could be done, I ga^e her the permission, but, before 
she had moved, the clergyman begged me to put to her 
one more question,— ‘Did she know what pain she was about 
to suffer ? She, seated on the ground close to my feet, 
looked up at me with a scornful expression In her intellitjcnl 
face and said for answer, ‘Bring a lamp the lamp was 
brought, of the small sauce-boat fashion used by peasants, 
and also some ‘ghee’ or melted butter and a large cotton 
wick. These she herself arranged in the most efiective from 
and then said, ‘Light it which was done and the lamp 
placed on the ground before her. Then steadfastly looking 
at me with an air of grave defiance she rested her right 
elbow on the ground and put her finger into the flame of the 
lamp. The finger scorched, blistered and blackened and 
finally twisted up in a way which I can only compare to whiu 
1 have seen happen to a quil pen in the flame of a candle. 
This lasted for sometime, timing which she never moved 
her hand, uttered a sound or altered the expression of her 
countenance. She then said: ‘Are you satisfied?* to 
which I answered hastily ‘quite satisfied’, upon which with 
great deliberation she moved her finger from the flame, 
saying : ‘Now may I go ?’ To this I assented and she 
moved down the slope to the pile. This was placed on the 
edge of the stream. It was about 4 }^ feet high, about the 
same length, and perhaps 3 feet broad, composed of alternate 
layers of small billets of wood and light dry brushwood 
between 4 upright stakes. Round this she was marched in a 
noisy procession 2 or 3 times and then ascended it, laying 
herself down on her side with ber face in her hands like 
one composing herself to sleep, after which shte was covered 
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jp with light brushwood for sevsral inches, but not so as 
to prevent her rising had she been so minded. The atten- 
ilants then began to fasten her down with long bamboos. 
I’his I immediately prohibited and they desisted unwillingly 
hut without any show of anger. Her son, a man of about 
30, was now called upon to light the pile. 

“It was one of those frequent cases in which the husband’s 
death had occurred too far off for the body to be brought 
to the pile, and instead of it a pjirt of his clothing had been 
'aid thereon by the widow’s side. A great deal of powdered 
lusin and, I think, some ‘ghee’ had been thrown upon the 
wood which first gave a dense* smoke and then burst into 
a flame. Until the flames drove me back I stood near enough 
to touch the pile, but I heard no sound and saw no motion, 
-'-\cept one gentle upheaving of the brushwood over the 
body, after which all was still. The son who had lighted 
the pile remained near it until it was full combustion, and 
then, rushing up the bank, threw himself on the ground ’n 
a paroxysm of grief. So ended the last Siiffec that was 
'awfully celebrated in the district of Hooghly and perhaps 
in Bengal ” 

It may be noted here, cn pnssanf, that the burning on 
a funeral pile was selected as the means of death of a 
when the dead body of her husband was not near, because 
the Hindus believed that, by burning, the material body 
\vas reduced to smoke and no traces of it remained on earth, 

the soul was completely freed from matter. When the 
dead body of her husband, was near, the Sutice, of course, 
burnt herself on the funeral pile of the former. Indeed, so 
great was the apprehension of a Hindu to avolB being an 
C 
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earth-bound, — and surely not to avoid a re- birth,— that lu 
alwa)s considered it a misfortune to harp on any worldl) 
idea or object at the time of death. 

Not unoften, however, some of the Theosophists, like tiu. 
village pedagogue of Goldsmith, are found to argue evei' 
if they are vanquished. It is they who assert that it is not 
necessary that a man would, just after his death, be re-bem 
on this earth. This re-birth, they say, may take pla(\ 
hundreds of years afteK To answer this, we have to mak 
some preliminary observations. It is certain, that the worKl 
we go to, after death, is much finer than this world of gro'") 
matter. It is now admitted on all hands that, we do nc’ 
lose our identity on our death, but are born in the land uf 
til e spirit as the same man with only a finer body. AftM 
death we come across those of our relations who have gom 
before and who greec us with the same ardent love as the; 
used to do while on this earth. When we begin to associui'. 
with them in the new world, our old love for them, no^' 
conipletely freed from our worldly interests and selfish ccf 
siderations, no doubt overflow's our heart and grows in 
tensity as time rolls on. And, as man is progressive, wu 
no doubt, go on making spiritual progress, by vast stiide\' 
w^e having no more connections with? matter, while w'e renuti ' 
in the spirit w’orld. »*» 

Nonv suppose, after our experiences, as stated above, ar.d 
attempts to better our condition by spiritual progress, 'h 
are once more thrust into thif old w’orld of ours, say, afte^ 

I 

* It is however not true in all cases, s]ieciayy in the case of emii 
hound'-, nAio often take hundreds of years to make the slightest pi"' 
gress. 
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fivtj hundred years. What would happen then? Surely, all 
our ()rogress made in the spiritual world will go for nothing, 
il \u; have once more to mix ourselves with gross matter. 

If wc had got back our dear ones, after death, whom we had 
Liiven up for lost for ever and were overjoyed with having the 
opportunity of loving them, and mixing with them freely 
loj vi space of five hundred years, we would not have 
anything to do with them any more. All our connections 
will) them will now be ruthlessly tut off for ever, we being 
iKinsfurmed into different persons, having lost all remem- 
hiiti^ces of our previous lives, connections and the heap of 
.K'c'iimulated knowledge. Does it not appear rather silly and 
the wa)s of God frivolous and capricious ? 

^\■e know from our common experiences and actual ex- 
jieiiments, that earth-bounds, after they have been able to 
iiialxf some spiritual progress, are*permitted not to have any 
nioie connections with this world but to attain a higher life. 

have seen how Katie King, a beautiful girl of a very 
runote period, materialized herself and, at the request of 
Ihofesbor Crookes, lived with him for three years almost as a 
l unily member. She said, at the time of bidding farewell 
lo tile well-known professor, that her time was up, she had al- 
1 uad)’ had enough of thjs world and that she should not have 
an) more connections Tjith it. The professor and his family 
nifinbers were utterly disconsolate at this, though the former 
wa.', convinced that this separation was only of a temporary 
'haracter and though Katie* King repeatedly assured him 
tiiat she would positively melt him again as soon as he died. 

e have also seen, in this Magazine, how a Hindu girl 
nuuerialized herself and tended her younger brother, during 
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his illness, for more than a month and she only disappeaied 
when she found that her parents had objected to her frequcin 
visits and she herself had made some spiritual propre^s. 
When we find that earth-bounds, by slow degrees, begin to 
lose all connections with this world, how can we conceive 
that spirits, with their five hundred years’ accumulated spiritual 
progress, may be thrust back to this world of gross matter ? 

So it is quite evjdent that Theosophists are wrong iii 
supposing that there is such a thing as re-birth to this world, n 
a form mentioned above,* but that it is found, after actu. 
investigation, that man, after death, remains the same ir 
dividual with all his ideas and impressions accumulaio 
in his mind and acquired after considerable toil, and ih.i 
he leads an eternal life of spiritual progress in the spii Mu.-. 
world. If any body would now say, “No, the re-birth thonii 
is true, and men, after death, do not take their birth 
this world but in a world which is still higher andl'n-; 
than the spirit world,” we will have no more object.tii 
For, if such a thing really happens, we will probably i'' 
lose our identity by going there, as we do it not when we ge '■ 
the spirit world. Secondly, we will not lose all the acquu'^’ 
ideas and experiences, and thirdly, we will not lose ti.'> 
with whom we have formed connedions and whom wc 1 
for they too would be carried to* our place, that i^, * ' 
third or the fourth world, in their own time. Ue n 
however, say, that it is evidently premature to calculate 
would happen thousands of years hence. 

* Re*birth may be possible in ihe case of still-born children ‘ 
childreh who have none to take care of in the spirit-world. 




SPIRIT SOLVES HIS MYSTERIOUS! 
DEATH. 



1 for the readers oi Hindu Spiritual Magazine ^ 9. 

OA^fc of spiritual manifestation that occurred in my family 
.ihout 80 years ago. The witnesses, who could have sworn 
to the truth of the manifestation, are all dead now. The party 
concerned were my relatives, as well as those of Babu Ananda 
(Chandra Roy, the well-known pleader of Dacca. The 
ofu iirrence took place 15 years or so before my birth. I 
am now in my 65th year. ^ 

Kristo Kumar Roy was a Dewan of an Indigo Factory 
(»!’ the Megna Concern of J. P. Wise, Indigo planter of Dacca. 
His son, Radha Nath and his cousin, Kali Kant Roy, were 
^cnt home to Kunorgao 'near Japsa) in a boat belonging to 
nut- Bissa Manji, a great favorite of the said Kristo Kumar 
K'y. Kali Kant Roy was also an assistant Dewan in one of 
the .small factories of the Megna Concern. He had amassed 
About Rs. 500, in those days considered to be a very large sum, 
uid was taking it home within a pillow, without the knowledge 
his cousin, who was then at the head of the joint family. 
Ihssa Manji who had carried the pillow felt it heavy and 
made out its contents to be, money, though, in Bissa's 
[presence. Kali Ka^nt denied all knowledge of there being any 
luoney with him. * 
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Kristo Kumar Roy had then two sons, vi/., Kadha 
Nath and Hurkissore and a daughter, Anna-Purna. Hui 
kissore was then only about a year old and Railh.i 
Nath, the other son, about 12 years of age. When Radli.i 
Nath came to know that his uncle, Kali Kant, was going hona , 
he expressed his desire to his father Kristo Kumar Ro\, 
of accompanying Kali Kant home. The father complinl 
with his request and the uncle and nephew started for horn- 
in Bissa’s boat with a Nafar (servant). The boat 
manned by a Mussalnian oarsman. 

After the boat had left the Indigo Factory Ghat, it 
brought up and moored on a sandy plot, on the Megna, in tli-. 
evening. There was no habitation there and Kali Kant 
took objection to the .boat being moored there. Bui tli> 
objection was refuted by Bissa on the ground of the pla- 
being the property of the Indigo Factory. When the inmate- 
of the boat were fast asleep, Bissa tied the large toL^i i 
their feet and the thumbs of their hands together and then ci.' 
off, with one stroke of the dao^ first the Mussalman oar>>iiuui, 
whose head, in falling into water, uttered the name of Alla 
and he found salvation or beatitude. Then the 
(servant), who was a very powerful man, was attacked and n 
was after several attempts that he was overpowered an*i 
killed. Kali Kant Roy and his nepiiew Radha Nath wot 
then killed by Bissa without much 'resistance. The boat 
with the dead bodies was then sunk in the Megna and 
-escaped with the money no body knew where. 

For one whole year the matter remained a mystery. I' 
was after a year, when no clue to where the victims of Bis^^i ^ 
treachery had gone could not be ascertained, that Kristo 
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Kumar Roy started for home and, on his way, he passed by* 
the chur where his son and cousin with the servant were done 
to death. 

'J'ho next day of his arrival at home, Rristo Kumar Roy's 
jnd wife had gone to pay her respects to the family God, 
when she was suddenly seized with a fit and ])eople all 
gathered round her. It was soon discovered that she was 
possessed by a spirit. On being (lueslioned who it was, the 
spirit replied and said that he was Kali Kant Roy’s S[)irit. 
He then narrated how he, his nephew, his servant and the 
Mulla (the oarsman) weic killed by Bissa and where and for 
wliat purpose. The w'hole account was related in a manner 
and with such perfect details as to leave no doubt as to the 
alatements being made actually by the spirit of Kali Kant 
Roy. 'Phe members of the house w’ere naturally very much 
sorry to leain off the sad end of two of thcjr family men, whose 
wliereabouts they had no kno^'ledge of fur a full year. 

1 hey now wanted to know where Bissa could be found in 
iiider to bring him to justice. But the spirit, on no account, 
would meniion where he had concealed himself. He simply 
said that Bissa would not be found and would not be brought 
lo justice. He further said that with the exception of tne 
Mussalnian Mulla who took the name of Alla (God) at 
the time of death, tbey had all become earth-bounds and 
that unless Pinda w«re given at Gya, there would be no 
redemption of their souls. Kristo Kumar Roy, thereupon, 
sent his eldest brother, Nundo Kumar Roy, and his sister-in- 
law to Gya, to perform ihe necessary rites which being 
observed under prescribed riles, nothing further was heard of 
them. 
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But the matter did ncft end there. The spirit of the ser 
vant now appeared on the scene. He also wanted that Pinda 
should be offered in Gya on his behalf too. But the parents 
of the servant having declined to undergo the expenses of 
a journey to Gya, the matter was ultimately given up. The 
spirit, however, would not hear this. He was considerably 
irritated and said that he had met with his death while working 
for his masters ; it was therefore just and proper that the 
e^penses of the Pinda should be borne by the latter’s family. 
Besides his parents were very poor and had not the means to 
meet so heavy expenses. The spirit latterly became furious 
and gave considerable trouble to the medium. He also 
trireutened to kill Hurkissore if Nundo Kumar Roy would 
not go to Gva a second time and offer the necessar) 
f'Ufda, There was thus no help but to act u[) according to hi > 
wishes, which being done, the, servant’s spirit was propitiated. 

Nothing has been heard of them since. I have heard the 
story from the mouth of the mother of Radha Kant Ruy 
and my own grand mother, the sister of Kristo Kumar 
Hoy, who saw everything with their own eyes. Both of theni 
would shed tears in the recital of the story. It draw’s tears 
from my eyes every time I mention it to my friends. 'Fhe 
case is an authentic one. You can refer it to Babu Ananda 

ft 

Cbnndra Roy if you doubt its truth. 

Haris Chandra Baccht, 

Vakil, Debnigarh, (Assam). 



SOME REMAKKABLE EXPERIENCES. 
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1 \ 1 1:, Jo^KiMl F. SviPE*?, 241 West lojc^ Street, New V'ork City, had hac? 
sfiMK* leinarkalile psychical e\|X.*rienre.s. Mr. Snijics is the President of the 
iNeu N oik Psjchical Society, a merchant on Broadway, a level-headed 
Ilian aiul anythinj; hut credulous. Some <»f hi^ e\i>eriences v\ere puhlished 
in a Icni^lliy and illustrated article in the “New Voik World.” We 
!;i\e helow a summary of the .same.] 

It was during the war of the rebellion that the first spiri- 
tual demonstration was made ^o Mr. Snipes. He was then 
pnvate secretary to the surgeon-general of the Confederac), 
Dr. Samuel Preston Moore, at Richmond, In the same office 
lie had a dear friend named Fo.x, 

In the church choir of which Mr. Snipes was leader, was 
a singer known to her Methodist family as a writing medium. 
Mr. Snipes, all doubting, tested her power. He wrote the 
iiainc of his friend on paper, w’hich he folded so that it 
was utterly impossible for any one to see within it. The 
lady waited a tnoment and then wrote the full name, Thomas 
J. K. Fox. Of such a man she had no knowledge whatever. 
Surprised, but still doubting, he wrote : *‘Can you tell me 
anything of my future t This question also was concealed, 
and the reply was : “You are going North to live.” “When 
“On Thursday, naming a date months ahead. 
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‘Having forgotten the improbable prophecy, he was Luci 
on invited to travel through the country in the interests ol 
Hamilton vh Fant, president of the First National Bank <>l 
Richmond, and (General Thomas Ewing, of Washington He 
first visited Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and \t .v 
York. After his arrival here he suddenly remembered the 
message, and found he had indeed left home on tiie vm v 
day, week and month as previously predicted ! 

In New York he met a lady from Richmond, named 

Julia S . .'^he fell .seriously ill. He made her p^)Illi^r, 

half jokingly, that if .she died she would try and return. 
Her illness was mortal. After her death Mr. Sni[)es vi'^ited 
an aged and highly respected lady in Brooklyn, a Maiy Jen- 
nings, of Bridgeport, Conn,, who was entranced by the -aid 
Julia and made to speak in identifying terms in (German, 

a language wholly unknown to the psychic. 

€ 

Mr. Snipes has akso had some extraordinary experiences 
with Dr. llenry Slade, the celebrated medium, now deceased. 
One day he sat with Slade in a large parlor, well lighted hy 
the afternoon sun. There were rappings and other noises 
on the table, and Mr. .Snipes was dragged about the r<jom 
in his chair by some invisible power. “Who is doing this ?’ 
he asked. Instantly there was scratching of writing on a 
slate, reading as follows : “Dear friend : Do not mind what 
others may say. He true to yourself. I ant yours, Alice 
Cary.” 

At the same silting, while Slade’s, hands lay folded on the 
table, in the bright sunlight, a largfc flesh-like band appeared 
in front of Mr. Snipes’ vest, nervously sustaining itself, an<l 
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terminating at the wrist in air. Three times it so appeared 
and then vanished. 

'I'hen, by request, the large table slowly arose from the 
door, ascended to the ceiling, turned over, and descended 
gently upon Mr, Snipes^ head. In a moment it arose again, 
leversed itself, and settled on the floor. At the same time 
the centre-table, ten feet away, began to spin, first slowly, 
then very rapidly, throwing off cveiything on it. 

Later ^Mr. Snipes asked for some evidence of so-called 
eiherealization. “We’ll try,” siid Dr. Slade, and he placed 
a third chair by the table. They waited. A small, snow- 
white, soft cloud soon appeared upon the carpet beside the 
chair. It gradually grew upward and evolved silently and 
gracefully, until the skrit, waist, bust and features of a woman 
were fully developed, a pirfect counterpait of a life-si/.e 
picture of the doctor’s spirit wife on the wall, only it was 
radiant and transparent. “Can you speak?” intiuired Mr. 
Snipes. 'I'he lips and neck made an unsuccessful effort to 
addres*, him. Then it melted away, reai)peared and was 
gone with a smile. 

In relating what ha[)pened through another writing me- 
dium, Dr. W’atkins, of Boston, to whom he was an entire 
'-iranger, Mr. Snipes said : “I bought two new slates and 
visited Watkins. • Scarcely had I entered when he said : 
‘V'our father caiifc in with you.’ ‘Can you give his initials ?’ 
^V'atkins perched his liead one side, as if listening, and gave 
them correctly. ‘Give me his name in full.’ ^William P. 
•"Snipes.’ ‘What is his^ middle name ?’ ‘Parish,’ he replied, 
correctly.” He also reported the names of others, including 
that of an* Indian guide whom Mr. Snipes was accostomed 
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to send off for distant information, afterward confirmed by 
letters. 

Mr. Snipes intended taking a friend with him on thi^t 
occasion, one well-known to the aforesaid Julia. Standing 
alone in a corner of the room, holding his own clean double- 
slates, the noise of writing was heard within them, and both 
sides were covered with a personal communication, in feminine 
writing, extremely appropriate and commencing : “I am 
Julia. I am so sorry our friend could not come with 
you."' 

In unemotional matter-of-fact words Mr. Snipes declared 
lie first learned his father was . dangerously ill, from a voice 
that advised him the atmosphere around him was very dark 
and he had better go at once. Relying upon the warning, 
as on previous occasions, he got to Washington that night, 
had to stand up on a freight train, and reached his fathei 
only three hours before he died ! 'Phe sick one recognized 
him but could not speak. “Father,” said Mr. Snipes, “if 
)Our illness should be final, and you are permitted, will you 
come to me in New York, and say, “It is true, it is true !” 
The father understood and made affirmative reply by a motion 
of the head, and was gone. 

Mr. Snipes returned to New York and met Prof. George 
Morris Nicol, of Philadelphia, a chance acquaintance who 
knew nothing of the family in Virginia. Sir. •Nicol told 
him of his strange experiences in his college. Mr. Snipes, 
without stating his object, invited him to his home, where 
]\Ir. Nicol was thrown into a tranc^ * and his first words, 
most earnestly spoken, and in the very voice of Mr. Snipes’ 
father, were : ‘'My son, it is true, it is true !” 
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Afterward visiting the Bridgeport psychic in Brooklyn, she 
said to Mr. Snipes : “I see your mother on the cars. She is 
crying. There is a great commotion in your home.” Mr. Snipes 
wrote to his mother, who had been in Richmond, simply asking 
if all was well. Her reply was, his sister, Mrs. Pritchard, of 
Staunton, was very ill, and she had taken the cars to return 
on the very day of the sitting in Brooklyn. Mr. Snipes then 
called on a Mrs. Dr. Brithingham, another private psychic, 
who reported that his father wAs present and wanted to say 
his sister was dying of cancer of the stomach, and that he 
would get a summons within a few hours. The next morning 
Mr. Snipes received a telegram to come at once, and on 
arrival he found her in agony from cancer of the stomach ! 

Mrs. Pritchard was a good Methodist, without any ex 
perience in Spiritualism. As she lay intensely suffering, Mr, 
Snipes earnestly prayed th<it their spirit father might returr 
and give her a fore-glimpse of her future. The next day, 
as her husband and he were watching her, Mrs. Pritcharc 
suddenly ceased to moan, her eyes were fixed as in death 
and every motion was slopped, “My God,” cried her husband 
“she is dead !” “No,” said Mr. Snipes, “she is in a trance 
and will come back and tell us something. Wait !” Afte 
awhile her eyeljds quivered, and with tears of joy she ex 
claimed : “0 !j, I have been a long way off. And I heart 
some one *say, “Poor child, you will have to cross the river 
but do not be afraid ! }*a was here, and I saw my tw( 

children and so mapy I knew were dead.” (And much mon 
of family pertinence • was spoken with pathetic but hapf 
expression; and repeated at length the next day.) In a da; 
or two she was translated. 
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Mr. Snipes, in going to corroborate what has appeared 
above, says in the Progtessive Thinker : — 

“In addition to the above account, I have had continued 
and varied experiences, sought and unsought, of a psychical 
character, and have kept a faithful record of all the evidences, 
especially those from non-professional .seers of high esteem 
in private life, through whom, in this and other cities, at 
home and abroad, numerous relatives, friends and strangers 
have identified themselves by their full names, relationshi[\ 
wishes, 4 nd minute reminders known only to me and them, 
t have also had satisfactory experience in the careful inve‘' 
tigation of spirit photography, obtaining, after doubts and 
failures, several recognized forms projected between m)self 
and the camera, the entire process conducted by myself, 
w'ith my own apparatus. 

•‘As an instance of the suspefcsion of the law of gravitation, 
on one occasion at the home of Dr. J. B. Newbrough, 13.4. 
\\'tbt Thirty-fourth street, New Vork City, with a psychic 
from Washington, a Mrs. Youngs, who had also demonstrated 
before Mr. Linclon and his family, and in the compan> of 
invited guests. Dr. Newbrough, Henry J. Newton, Charles 
K. Loomis, Edward Edgerton and I, in a well-lighted parlor, 
sal on a piano, when it arose at full length from the floor, 
by request, and undulated in time to accocnpanying music, 
our combined weight, with that of the piano, being just SSi 
pounds. Soon after, in my own home, with the same psychic, 
my parlor organ >vas levitated and pViyed upon without an) 
human contact, in the sight of a score bf friends. 

“After a long investigation of such matters, in* spite of my 
former prejudice and ignorance, in my old age and retire- 
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lucnL from business, I feel oblij^ed to confes^^, with undyinij; 
l^iLiiitude for these and many practical helps, that I havo 
Mifhcicnl justification for profound conviction that the life 
bc^un on earth is “continued in our next,” under natural, 
pio^njssive and hopeful conditions ; and all my personal 
larts to date, as stenograph i/cd for the last forty years, enough 
li)i many printed volumes, with many independent writings 
and ()ublit:ations, I freely offer to c)thers for ins[)cction and 
ixpiaUvUion.” 



EXTRAORDINARY MESSAGES 
THROUGH A MEDIUM. 

■ ■ — - 

Springfield, the home the “Spirit Book,” is promised 
yet another volume to add to its collection from the “spirit 
world.” Spiritualists, the councry over, are joyously discuss- 
ing the alleged receipt by i\frs. Carrie E. S. Twing, a cele 
brated medium living in Westfield, N. Y., of a “message 
from the spirit world,” iii which the late Samuel Bowles, tiu; 
famous editor of the Springfield Republican, announced his 
desire to “write” another book of observations on the spirit 
life “through the hand of Mrs. Twing.” Five books liad 
previously been issued from the press, purporting to have been 
“written” by the late Samuel Bowles through the mediumshii) 
of Mrs. Twing. In his latest messages, the spirit author de^ 
cribes the processes of death, the wonders of the spirit life, iln‘ 
homes of the spirits in the several spheres, their power to 
aid or injure mortals, his visits in th(^ spirit to Springlield 
where he roamed unobserved through Jhe editorial rooms 
of the newspaper which he once controlled, tiis meetings witli 
Springfield people who had “passed over,” his interviews 
with the spirits of world-famous moftals, and so on. 

IntroducIion. 

Samuel, Bowles, the second, for ten years before his death, 
was a student of Spiritualism, and is alleged to have ex- 
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})resse(l his belief in the coinmiu>ion of spirits. He was 
not, however, at any time a member of any Spiritualist circle, 
^o far as can be ascertained. No doubt he came under 
ihe influence of the great Spiritualist jiropaganda, which 
reached its height in his city in 1850. In that year there were 
‘'Cveral thousand Spiritualists in Springfield, and meetings 
\\ere held nightly in Beacon Hall on Armory Jfilh 

Mrs. Carrie E. S. 'Ihving, the medium who alleges that 
'he has been in communication with the s|)irit of Mr. Bowie-, 
■s a native of Shermon, N. Y. When a very small child, 
‘■he could see spirits and has always been conscious of their 
presence from her earliest recollections. She was “controlled 
’ny them to write’^ before she had learned to write herself. 
She was married to Herbert S. Twing of Westfield, N V., 
where she now resides. In the autumn of 1878, while at 
her^home in Westfield, she alleged that she was compelled 
<ine day to write the following message, an unseen power, 
'.vhicii she could not resist, controlled the movements ol her 
"im and fingers. 

Tmk Firm Mfssxok: 

“Madam, excii.xr my coming. 1 fc('l a great pleasure upon 
as though 1 must. Ycn I am far from my home, yet 
Ihoiight takes me there in a nviment. ‘Who was 1 ?’ rather 
■ ay, ‘who am I ?’ Samuel Bowle-i of Springfield, Mass.. 1 es, 
that is my naiife, 1 )ut I am pu//.lcd. 1 hey told me to 
come here and perhaps I might get a word home. Strange, 
.strange. I can go there, I can see my wife, my boys. I can 
hear them, but they are blin<J to me, perfectly] blind. Ihey 
see me not ; t\\ey have no smile for me. 1 hey will yet 
learn to wait my coming, and to hope for it is they did 
D 
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when I was away to the Westward. You have been kind 
lady, to let me try. If I only could get hold of this or any 
other hand, I would so rejoice. I would live over tli- 
past — live it to a purpose ; make them know I live. My 
father is Samuel Bowles. We have a long line. Yes, my son, 
loo ; but what does it all amount to ; the name, the glitter 
the sounding words, beside one woman's tears ? And Henr\ 
poor Henry (Henry Alexander of Springfield, Mass.). There’> 
room for his body in ^he dear old lot, until of late so emptv 
it seems. 

“Strange do my thoughts go off your fingers. I ha\ . 
been looking, trying to catch the subtle something that mak' ' 
it possible. I shall work. Madam, allow me to do nv. 
work through you. Yes, I have been to the “Banner" off' * 
(“Banner of Light,” Boston, Mass.). I couldn’t make mys^ ' 
plain, though you will not^be sorry. They say I have do-' 
well for the first time. 

“Samuel Bowles." 

Mrs. Twing placed this message among her home paper ' 
and gave it no further thought. At that time she had nev 
visited Springfield, and knew nothing of Samuel Bowl:*’ 
She had no thought of being used to write a book, and v ■>’ 
proceeding with her usual work, when, on the 24th of St p 
tember, while engaged, as she supposed, in writing a messng * 
for one of the members of the Star Publishing Company, 
she discovered she was writing another message “from Samn * 
Bowles,” urging that she take up the work. “The su;: 
gestion was made,” says Mrs. TJ^wing, “that perhaps Mr. Bowl<rv 
might be willing to write the proposed \fook during my stay 
in Springfield.” Mr. Bowles replied in the following messa^^e 
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The Second Message. 

“Ves, most certainly, I would like to write a clear, concise, 
and decided statement of what has been my experience here. 

1 ran well understand the discussion and ridicule this would 
'>tir up, but there I seldom faltered in any act I thought 
was right, and with the perfect knowledge that earth life 
is not a farce, beginning and ending there, I feel like saying 
to the whole world that which, eren if they did not believe, 
would leave its impress and hel^ them a little to cast off 
the fetters of creeds, and show them that the Eternal 
lhinci[)le of life is really existent over here. I would also like 
to show the workers in the political field that change of 
body cannot take away tlie deep interest in the old republic. 

I should like to demonstrate thq fact, as far as I can, that 
the lorce of habit and education over there, clings to us. 
Imagine senators and congressmen, dropping out of that field 
suddenly, and turning on the instant to psalm singing and 
lio>annas ! They would make the poorest kind of work at 

l t, and not one of them taken over during this campaign 
hut what would have the same interest in the November 

lu. MiIt^, as though he had stood on the shores of time. Wnile 
il Moody should come, he might enter right into the singing. 
Wily cannot people see that it is not the flesh that thinks, 
and that the thouglft principle has only changed bodies, 
and is the same j T^'hat would be heaven for one, is the 
I)uorcst kind of heaven for another. Therefore, those who 
liraise should feel more thankful to know that Eternal 
Wisdom has in spirit, as in* earth life, made all things with 
thoughtfulness oj the variety that different souls would require 
to help fill the measure of their happiness.” 
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“On Oct. 15, 1880,'’ continued Mrs. Twing, “Mr. l^owlcs 
used my hand to write the first paper of the wonderful little 
book now known all over the union as the liixperiences of 
.Samuel Bowles in Spirit Life. The announcement of the 
work from Samuel Bowles, the great editor, from spirit life, 
was received with joy by thousands throughout the country 
'I'he first paper, as drawn up by Samuel Bowles, run^ as 
follows 

The Process ok Death. 

“As life faded out and I was gradually losing hold of tin 
old body, what had before been an intense pain in my cltvi-'i, 
slowly changed to a sensation of heaviness, 'There wa^ n " 
inclination to throw off the incubus that weighed me down 
The sobs in the room* and the low tones were like in 
away murmurs. 

“My busy brain, in a few moment.^ brought up the \ \ n 
scenes of my life — its early .struggles, its latei sueeesso -a 1 
were like a panorama spread out before me. 1 knevr I'l.i 
what had been called the ‘King of Terrors,’ was vjth ip* 
but I felt no fear. Gradually the scenes in the louiii 
far away. The efforts of the old form for breath pi-h 
like some other person beside myself. And then tin h-v 
one^ of my childhood days w’ere around me, with bit- ' 
faces, holding out their arms and beckoning me ovei. 
sensation then came to me that I was* rising up ou‘ <1 
myself, and from right over the old head there was anotiai 
head that thought and saw ! ^ 

“As my spirit was withdrawn from the body, 1 could louk 
down on the agonized face and see tha last efforts of tin* 
life-principle in leaving t. There was no feeling of fear, 
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no pain. Death is not painful. I* can recollect now and 
know there was not even surprise. It was like some half- 
forgotten lesson that had come back to me with force ; but 
thoro was no feeling of awe, such as I had often thought 
nijbt come to the person facing the mystery of death. 

“I looked for a river — I saw none, I looked for the boat- 
iiian, but I beheld only multitudes of glad faces as far as 
I could see. I had long before given up the thought that 
there were golden streets and gates ^f pearl, for I felt if there 
was an after life, it must be in accordance with nature. 

1 tried to think, I tried to icmember the many who were 
aiound me ; yet they would say :• ‘Not yet ; rest, brother, 
lest.’ 

“.\nd I did rest — such rest as only tired souls have who 
luive just come out of the turmoil of the earth life. 1 did 
not lealize 1 was rising, and syll I had risen to quite a 
lici'^ht, for 1 remember looking back at the old home and the 
<>ld l)ody, peaceful now, with hands resting — hands that would 
nevermore grasp the pen and wield it for my fellow-men. 
I think even then a feehng of regret rose in my heart as 
die ambitions of my life appeared to have been cut off in their 
very prime: I sighed and said : ‘Dear old hands, you have 
'^crvcd me well, but your work is over.’ 

“ ‘Ves, their work is over,’ said a voice beside me ; ‘you 
have changed gjfrments. Out of the old there has indeed 
been resurrected a new body that will take up the tangled 
thread of life where you laid it down, and wield again a 
power over the children of t^e earth that will be felt, and 
finish a work nobly begun. Your work is not done ; 
>our active brain has worn out one body, therefore death is 
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kinder than life, for every thought of beauty or power shall 
find its way back as though written in letters of lire. 
Therefore, brother, rest ; but only to begin again with re 
doubled power.’ 

“Almost unconsciously during this conversation had 1 
been guided and helped into a room which had all the luxury, 
all the beauty, of our rooms in earth life ; and each article 
was just as tangible to me as the articles in the old life. I 
looked at my hands and sdw hands like the old ones, only 
every trace of age had passed away. I felt of my bod> 
and found I was the same man, clothed as a man, with no 
difference, only the look of youth. Then again I thought 
of the old body, and as by magic I could see down an 
inclined plane in the room where 1 lay, and I saw those who 
were performing the last sad offices. 

“I was content then, though I knew my loved ones weiit 
1 could see an end to their weeping. I felt a pity foi 
them, yet joy mingled in the cup, for with the clogs of eartii 
life out of my way, with the strife all passed, a new ambition 
came to me, to be known yet in the old life ; to do u 
work that should find its way if possible, even to the heait 
of a nation begun in purity, but made corrupt througli 
greed of men ; and I gloried that d/^ath was life, and a hfi- 
that no circumstance or change could blot out. 

“I think I rested then ; for a while all was a blank . 
but when I came back to myself, such a glorious view pit 
sented itself to me. I was not# expecting to see the thront' 
•of God, but I saw Nature as never before ; lofty mountain^ 
winding rivers, lovely valleys where the green foliage made 
-an arch 'overhead and left shaded walks ; lakes, with many 
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a little boat, filled with pleasure parties ; cottages, nestled 
down among green trees; mansions, that contained souls 
who had come up through great tribulation ; pavilions, beauti- 
fully decorated, made with open sides, where there is often a 
multitude of eager spirits, listening to words that come 
from the hearts of men and women who have learned their 
lessons in earth life and have risen through sorrow, but here 
have their place as teachers. All was peaceful : brotherly 
love was one of the conditions prevailing everywhere, as 1 saw 
!t. I feel even now lost in woixler, when I realize that 
spirit life is so closely allied to earth life ; that the heaven 
1 had dreamed of is only youc natural world intensified ; 
-that Nature without blemish exists for every .soul ; that per 
sonal life is so important that infinite wisdom has provided for 
t eternally ; that once a man or woman realizes an existence, 
they go on forever, 

f 

“In my future papers I shall try to show the relations of 
ilie two worlds, the advantage gained from entering here ripe, 
■nstead of in childhood; the effect of war and bloodshed ; 
the efforts of the spirit world to prevent great accidents, and 
is efficient work when they do occur ; our manner of living ; 
the food needed ; what our sleep is like, etc., and most 
of all, the efforts of the spiritual congress to overcome the 
effect of the blunder^ made in the earthly one. 

' “Samuel Bowles.” 

“Mr. Bowlks Finds He Had a WRON(i Idea oi' Heaven.” 

The third paper giveu an alleged description of heaven, 
lells how spirits rest, and how household duties are performed 
>'ithout manual labor. We quote : 
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“My ideal heaven, tRe one I thought of in the loiu 
hours when death and life were fighting for victory, was one 
which changed the man — one which made the avariciou'^ 
min less avaricious; the liar one who would immediatel) 
seek for truth ; the diunkard one who would wish to drink 
from pure fountains. Hut a surprise awaited me. In intei 
viewing iny.self I found the same ambitions exi.sting, only 
much stionger. I found that to be, was to letain the pn, 
pel lies of seif. 'rherefore,/*vhen 1 first found the work that 
spirit-life demanded, I thought what a worse than myth was 
the old ideal .song, ‘'I'here is rest for the weary.’ 1 turned 
aside from the contemplation of the past to see what new 
resolves the future had in store for me. There are limes 
when the soul would soar 'upward ; but to complete the me is! 
perfect work, it must still review' the past. Advanced spirit- 
tell mo, when at times they„would fain look into the mystei> 
of higher spheres, they aie called u[)on by a voice, not 
to be disregarded, to visit earth-life, and help fiee souk 
sufiering one from the old body. So when we would feel 
wise and begin to know spirit-life, we are called again to loof 
into the old lessons of earth-life. 'I’hus, whatever comes 
to us we are not allow’ed to rise to that height that the grievous 
suffering of one of earth-life’s humblest children would not 
aw’aken our sympathy. The world is full^ of sufiering, and 
of course, a spirit to be cognizant of it all, must be oiiuu 
potent. Hut, w’ith people of similar temperaments there is 
a sympathy that, like a magnetic cord, draws the spirit l(> 
the sufferer. Our chief growth dej^ends on how wfe receive 
the lessons that are taught us through oui own suffering, 
or our syijipathy with the sufferings of others. 
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Hkam<.?^ Has No Seasons, No 
“ riic days here arc like unto your days there ; but no 
night follows. Still, to every soul there comes at time.'> 
something like a silvery mist that is soothing and means rest. 
It cimies when the spirit-brain is tired and life begins to 
cissume the weary feeling of the old life. Yet how gieat is the 
wisdom that causes these periods of rest as they ate needed ; 
toi with the precision of the most perfect military encam[) 
lueiu each takes his stand guar<Jing those in earth-life, ^hl^. 
peiiect ordei does not distress, and those who have been 
disciplined to it never rebel. We do not count time here. 
Hiaveii has no siiring or gloomy November. Gradually, 
as is needed, our foliage drop.s, but in the old going down 
there is always the bud left Tor the new. Eloweis that 
glow spontaneously, let the old stalks wither, and out from tiie 
roots come the new. ^ 

biuRiTs Get the ilENEur ok Ouk Food. 

“'bhe duties of the household, that in earth-lile cause 
such hard work and aching feet, are performed without much 
manual labor in a way to satisfy every want. Everything 
iiio\es with regularity. 'Hiere is no clashing in a w^ell-develo[) 
ed household here, The sympathy between the two world.s 
IS so great that when you are supplying your bodily wants 
by cooking, we^et the spirit ot the food which rises, and 
It is uttlized b^ us and as our appetites are, such food do- 
we attract to us. 1 hope I may be understood in this, toi 
I have seen gluttons in earth-life who shrank from deatn 
because they feared they «v'Ould have nothing to eat. 

• Ho\v Spirits ark Clothed. 

“1 have told you heaven is w’ork, but still no. busy hand:^ 
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Are making our wardrobe ; no«tired ones cleanse them. ‘Do 
we always wear the same clothing?’ is often asked. I will 
answer, no ; for, as the soul grows, as its capacities for good 
enlarge, our raiment grows brighter. It changes in texture, 
and assumes beauties before unknown. Dress in your hie 
depends on the state of the pocket ; here, on the stale of 
the soul. 'I'herefore it is not strange to us to see a spini 
clothed in the plainest garb, while even then the old body 
is being arrayed in the finest o[ satin. On the other hand, 
I have seen spirits here so gorgeously clothed that they looked 
like white glittering forms. I have no words to describe 
the texture or its manufacture, for it comes just as naturally 
as the spirit body, and as I said, the increase in beauty 
of body is in proportion to the increase of soul-worth, 'fht; 
manner and fashion of dressing, as in earth-life, we have 
entirely behind, save when we wish to appear to our friends m 
a natural way ; then, from the elements we can extra* i 
from the clothing of those around, we are taught to clothe 
ourselves for the time being. Also, in appearing to the 
clairvoyant’s vision we are instructed to appear, if possible, 
in garbs that have a resemblance to what we wore there, the 
more readily to be recognized by our friends.” 

The Medium ask.s Que.stions. 

Ques. — What is your house made of, and who made it ? 

Ans. — You ask what is my house made of To a mind 
surrounded by the material, this is very hard to make plain. 
For ages on the earth plane there have been mansions built 
and houses of less pretentious appe|,fance, but after doing 
good service there, they rot and crumble away, cause of 
this decay is 'because the subtle essence which held the 
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material together has departed, and, as matter is ever existent, 
the finest part, instead of settling into the earth, must rise. 
Therefore, that essence, as well as that which comes fiom 
buildings destroyed by fire, is fashioned, not by hands, but 
by the All-Creative Power, into our homes. And thus are 
homes made which cannot fail in their infinite variety to 
please the most critical taste. No spirit, in a material sense, 
builds his home ; still, as the spirit expands, and his love 
for the beautiful is increased, the home he lives in will 
assume more beauty and be capable of changes, until the 
spirit passes to a higher sphere. 

Spirit Grass and* Spirit Flowkks. 

Ques. — You spoke of green grass. What is it made of, 
and does it go to seed ? 

Ans. — Yes, I spoke of green grass ; but when you wish 
me to tell of what it is made,* as with every other spiritual 
element, you give me a question I cannot answer. If 1 
asked you what your grass is made of, you would name the 
different properties existing while I should have to say that 
our grass consists of the spirit of the properties of earthly 
grass. Our grass is subject to changes. In some instances 
I have .seen it present the appearance of going to seed. But 
that was not in contact w'ith our homes, as it is the will 
of the owner iJiat all should be most beautiful here. Our 
tastes are much the same as in earth-life, but we work 
more with our will power than with our hands. 

Ques. — You spoke^ of cool shade trees, Do you have 
hot and cold weather thft'e ? 

Ans. — I '’spoke of the cool shade, not so much because 
there is exceeding heat to flee from, as that the grpen shade is 
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pleasant after the glare of ‘light that exists ; and, though 
we have neither very hot nor very cold weather, still, there 
is a variety that makes it pleasant for all. What would be 
agreeable for one might not be for another, and therefore these 
things are so well-chosen and arranged that all may be satisfied. 

( )iies, —If you have a variety of temperature, how can 
flowets of diffeienl seasons, in earth-life, bloom together 
in spirit-life ? 

An.s. — As to the flowers alU blooming together, your earth- 
world, with its variations of climate, warm in some places^ 
cold in others, is all the time producing for us the very 
essence (»r s[)irit of the finest and most hardy flowers to go oir 
with their eternal growth. Thus, you see, when flowers once 
exist here, they always will exist, only subject to change^ 
somewhat like the changes you have there. I know this 
will be enigmatical to you, b^t see the wisdom of it. If 
one jiarticular flower always, and without changing, kept the 
same appearance, it would become monotonous, like those 
manufactured by hand in earth-life, but it is not so. New 
buds and blossoms greet our sight — the old ones with theii 
drooping heads, sending out their spirits to the new. 

What Spirit Carpkis Look Likk. 

(Jues —What are your carpets made of.^ 

Ans. — You ask of what our carpets are imi^e, and I must 
again tell you they are a spiritual reproduction bf our most 
beautiful idea of a carpet. 

Ques. — How far is your ho»ii^ f^^'u earth, and in what 
sphere is it ? 

Alls.— Counting by miles, I must be very many of them 
from the earth, Ibut by magnetic attraction and our powers 
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of locomotion, I am but little ways from the earth, for in an 
instant I am able to reach down when love calls me. 

The spheres, as I have studied them, I wish to make 
the subject of a work to come hereafter, as I know, w'ith 
what little I have experienced, I shall give a somewhat 
different idea of them from what I perceive is in many minds 
in earth-life. Rut in these papers, writing, as 1 do, with only 
a short experience, I wish to de.scribe scenes from tlie plane 
on which I am now existing and from that which 1 have 
passed through. I must, step by stei), learn the glories that 
will open to me, and then tell you. In this effort I trust 1 
have only begun a scries of cTforts which may grow dearer 
as I advance. 

May all things he made ‘plain to me, because I still 
would labor for my fellow-men --those who soon, at the 
longest, are to come over tluvii selves, and see whether my pen 
pictures have led tlnun into wrong ideas of spirit-life. 

How .SpIKl'IS Sl.KKI>. 

f hies — You say in one place you have; no niglit, yet 
you speak in this paper of (he “glare of light.” Do you have 
a glare all of tlie time ? If not, what succeeds it ? 

.\ns. --I have pievioimly stated that there was no niglu 
here, or no night like your night, hut that each soul had its 
lime for rest,^nd in order to rest, the conditions net. essary 
must exist. * As to the glare of light, I would state that 
different degrees of light and heat are necessary to the 
spiritual vegetation ever existent, and that, as in earth-life, we, 
when the light is inc3Kt intense, seek for shade. As Nature 
is ever repenting itself, we find the most exquisite bowers, 
with green foliage all around, where we can enjoy as much 
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of the cooling breeze as though in earth-life we had come 
heated and weary to one of Nature’s green recesses. 

Visits the Republican Okkick. 

In one of the papers reference is made to visits to earth 
and ghostly jaunts through the Springfield Republican office : 

“Though I go with silent footsteps to my old earthly 
home, no door swings upon its hinges. 'I'hough I gaze in 
loved faces, bathed in tears, no answering tear-drop tells them 
of my presence. Though I gently toucli mementoes of my 
past, the dull inanimate objects know not their owner is 
there. 'Phough I go into the old office and walk through the 
different rooms, and see the well-remembered faces, yet 
they are bent just as busily over their work as though the one 
who expressed thought there once, and devised ways for 
their publication to the world, was not waiting for recognition. 
Oh ! if what there was of life — its works, its recompenses — 
is all, how worse than a beggar would a spirit feel among 
his own iiuman friends ; how he would laugh at a farce of life 
which left all behind.” 

Gakj'ielo and Guiteau Meei as Sitrits. 

'Phe spirit of Samuel Howies is supposed to have been 
present on earth at tlie death of Garfield, at the hanging of 
Guitcau, and at the mectiug in the spirit world of the two, 
which is described as follows : 

“'Phe murdered man and his murderer mei here. \V’ould 
that 1 had language to fitly portray the meeting. "Phe two 
murdered men stood face to face. Garfield, with a beautiful 
love filling his heart, realizing that ^ib should not condemn, 
said : Tt is well ; stand for the truth. The past like a 
vivid dream lias still its place in my memory. The present is 
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full of work ; I must help iny loved ones left behind, and 
through the present and the unending future I have no 
lime to hate.’ 

“(iuitcau stood, wondering how he remembered the kind 
words spoken in his childhood’s home. He remembered 
liis past hopes and ambitions, and now he wondered all the 
more what imi)ulse prompted him to murder. As in a dream 
lie recalled his midnight meeting with his supposed God, 
who he falsely imagined encouraged him to ‘remove the 
President.’ He remembered the feeling of being pushed 
forward, and then a thought came to him that he deliberately 
planned a murder. He remembered that in prison he was 
Mirry he had not do'ie the work more perfectly and caused 
lev, suffering. But after Ins -own life had been sacrificed 
all came back to him. He is now willing to stand before a 
( ondomning world and say, ‘There is obsession in homes, 
in churches and politics. I have been an instrument in a 
false' cause.’ Oh, Guitcau ! brought down to ignominious 
death, made more wretched in spirit-life because of the false- 
ness and cruelty of those base spirits who urged him on, but 
left him at the hour of his extremit).” 



EXPERIENCES WITH THE BANCS 
SISTERS. 



Havinc lead wiili much interest the descriptions given in 
of seances with the Bangs Sisters held by Admiral 
Moure and liy Mr. Subha Rao, I may say that they confirm 
my own exiiericnces with the same mediums, an account of 
which appeared in of July nth, 190S. Tne phenomena 
which 1 witnessed were so remarkable that for a time I 
liad some he.sitation in making the facts public. I am glad to 
.^eu tnat my own experience has been confirmed to the smallt-^t 
detail by such well-known and unimpeachable witnesses. 

My NNifu has had even more remarkable experiences than 
mine with the same mediums. On one occasion she ai ranged 
for a .seance under tc.st conditions. She wiote a note and 
enclosed it with a number of blank sheets in an envelo[)e, 
ia.stcnmg under the flap of the envelope one end of a Inimi 
imead, the other end of which was tied to her finger. Sne 
had described other seances to sceptical fiends, who suggest 
ed that the letter had been abstracted from between the slater 
and the flap steamed until the envelope could be opened, 
that a reply had been written on the blank sheets, which 
were then restored to the envelopo^^and replaced between the- 
slates. She vvas asked to believe that all this *had occurred 
right under her eyes without detection. A more improbable 
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theory rould hardly be advanced, but she was detcrn)med 
U) test the possibility of deception in the manner meiUiojied 
Under the test conditions for which she had arrani^ed, it was 
{)bvious that even if the slates could be lanip-ered with while 
she was sitting watching them, and the scaled letter abstracted 
without her knowledge, the envelope could not be r-moved 
Jiom between the slates without drawing the thread Irbm 
under the flap. 

When she entered the seance-room she stipulated that the 
nu'dium should stand back and *refrain from toiK'hmg tint 
slates or approaching the table until the conclusion ol the 
test, to which conditi(jn the medium readily assenlpd. 
Holland then placed the envelope between the slates, tied 
ihem together witli a string, and stit with the slates belore her 
on the table, all the time having one end of the linen ihiead 
tied t(j her linger, while the other end was fastened under 
the llap of the envelope between the slates. A\’hen the iisuud 
three raps announced that the writing was finished, she 
unfastened the cords which bound the slate^i, removed the 
envelope, and did not even venture to untie the thread on her 
finger or open the letter on the premises, but took it at ouce 
to the auditorium. There, in the presence of over one 
hundred people, she had the envelope carefully inspected, all 
agreeing that ther^ were no indications that it had been tam- 
pered with. Tireff she opened it and found that the blank 
sheets which she had enclosed in the envelope with her letter 
were covered with writing purporting to be a reply from 
her spirit son to whom*her letter had been addressed. Will 
any sceptical reader suggest how fraud could have entered into 
this test ? It must be borne in mind that tho seance . was-^ 
E 
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held on a bright sun-shiny day, in a room flooded with light, 
that the table on which the slates wTre placed was a plain 
pinewood table without cover or drawer, that the envelope w’as 
placed between the slates by Mrs. Holland, the medium 
.sitting throughout the seance at some distance from the table 
ill accordance with her agreement, that one end of the linen 
ti'.read was fastened under the flap of the envelope while 
the other end was never for an instant out of the hands of 
I\[rs. Holland, and that, as soon as the seance ended, shu 
took the letter away from the place to open it in the presence 
uf witnesses. Anyone who is disposed to suggest a theory 
of fraud or deception to account for such a phenomenon 
should be ready to show how it could be done by trickery. 

Anotk'.ei test was the production of a portrait in tht* 
manner described by Admiral Moore. We had no photogra[)li 
of oui son who was drowned at the age of twenty-two, and 
very nuifh wanted to procure a picture of him. Mrs. Holland 
applied to the Bangs Sisters, and arranged for a sitting in 
their house at Lily Dale. They had just arrived at the cami) 
and weie not (juite settled in their summer quarters, and Mr'>. 
liolland assisted them in preparing the room for the seance 
bhe was thus enabled to examine very carefully the window 
and the vicinity of the window where the portrait was to 
be produced, d’he window forms the ipper part of a doo^ 
leading out to a small balcony overlooking the street 
I'here was no place on the balcony where anybody could be 
concealed, even though it W’^ere not overlooking a much 
frequented street, where it would be manifestly unsafe to 
attempt anything like trickery. There was qo space under the 
door, and^no opening through which anything could be passed- 
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The loft above the seance room was vacant, and had never 
been used. Moreover, when one of the sisters tried to climb 
up to the loft, she found that a nest of hornets had taken 
possession and was glad to leave them undisturbed. The 
seance was held shortly before noon on a bright sunny day. 
Ml',. Holland assisted in putting the curtains on the window, 
Hid was present from first to last, with her daughter and 
another witness. She selected two framed canvases from a 
pile on the floor, handed them to one of the mediums, who 
j 'laced them face to face, and the two sisters, sitting one 
on each side of the table, held them up against the window, 
where they were in plain view. Any suspicious movement on 
the [Kirt of either of the mediums would have been observed 
III once. Nothing occurred, how’ever, to arouse suspicion, 
and the portrait appeared on the canvases in the manner 
dLscribed by Admiral Moore and others, including myself. 
The mediums explained that they held the canvases up 
to the window in order that the growth of the picture might be 
V .itched, and a wonderful sight it w'as. First a cloud seemed 
t!j roll over the face of the canvas and disappear. It 
was followed rapidly by other clouds, each time some ot 
the colour remaining on the canvas until a background w’as 
tormed. Then appealed a faint outline of a human head, 
which disappeared reappeared several times before re 
niaining on the canvas. Rapidly the features seemed to grow, 
and finally the eyes, which for a time were indistinct and 
apparently closed, opened, and remained open on the canvas. 
In about twenty minutes *tbe picture was completed, the 
canvases were ti|ken down and separated, and a young man's 
face appeared. In a general way it resembled our son, but 
it was not even a fairly good portrait. 
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Two efforts we have since made to get a good portrait 
in the same way have proved equally unsatisfactory, but in 
every instance the production of the i)ictuie has been of tiie 
same marvellous character. I have thought over these id 
cidents frequently, trying to find some loopliole by means 
of which fraud could have been practised, l)ut have nevei 
discovered any. In the first place, the pictures are produced 
in broad daylight, at a window overlooking a public street 
Everything was conducted in the presence of people whd 
were investigating and on the watch for fraud, d'he canvases 
were not selected by the mediums, but by the invosligatoiv, 
who were not content to lake the first that came to then 
hands, but picked a couple out cf a pile. Moreovei, m* 
intimation had been given of what sort of picture was desired 
but even if that information had been i)ossessed by ilic 
iuedium.s, how could they have luepared canvase.s \\hi('h ih ,' 
investigators would be sure to select ? 

It has been suggested to me that the canvases might 
have been prepared for the occasion, and that the suds 
rays had some chemical effect, bringing out whatever picture 
the mediums had prepaied. I have alread) shown lint 
any such i)re{)ared canvas w'as as likely to be missed as 
selected, but in any event the theory does not lit the tacts 
By such a process the picture would 'i;gradually but steadily 
grow on the canvas, but in the production*' t»f the pictures that 
we have seen, the background and the figures appeared 
and disappeared several limes during the ’ twenty or t .veniy 
five minutes occupied in produej^ng them. 

The co-operation of a confederate was ipipossible. 'I'here 
was no place where one could be concealed, and, even 
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if there had been, he could not by '‘any conceivable means 
have worked between the canvases while they were held 
fare to face so closely that a sheet of paper could not have 
been inserted between them. The one unsatisfactory feature 
of these tests has been the failure to produce a good likeness 
of our deceased son. The mediums professed to be unable to 
acTount for it, claiming that such a disappointment very rarely 
occurs. I intend to make one more effort to procure a 
satisfactory portrait through the medium of the Bangs Sisters, 
and should the attempt prove successful, I shall be glad 
to give the result to your readers, with a careful account of the 
sitting. 

Geo. C. Hoi.lano. 


Ottawa, Canada, May 15th, 1909! 



MR. STEAD AND JULIA’S BUREAU. 

■ ‘-^y- 

Since the publication of that remarkable article by Mr. 
AV. T. Stead concering Jufia’s Buieau, enquiries have reached 
us calling for more details regarding the matter. We aie 
glad to say that Mr. Stead very kindly supplied us with some 
bundle of papers and a pamphlet containing a deal ol 
information regarding the spirit world, and the proposed 
Bureau. 'J'hey, however, reached us very late for insertion m 
our last issue. In the present number we would only publish 
some facts relating to the uses of the Bureau and the 
possible dangers that are likely to attend it. In our ne\(, 
we hope to publish a few more of Julia’s letters, obtairu d 
through the hand of Mr. Stead, giving beautiful descriptions 
of the other world and speaking about the Bureau. 

It is needless to say that the undertaking of ]\lr. Stead 
is one which was possibly never conceived by man, and Im 
that he is deserving of the greatest cr^it and the gratitude 
of the whole human race. If the project"^ proves successful 
there will certainly be no more misery in the world. “'Fhe 
w’olf and the sheep,” as the Hindu saying 'goes, “will then 
drink at the same fount.” Mr. Read’s son, who entered into 
the higher life about a year and a half ago,, has promised 
to help Juha, in conjunction with F. W. H. Myers, to the 
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best of his power in the managemeni of the Bureau. What a 
misfortune for Mr. Stead to lose a son, though temporarily, 
aged 30 at his age of 60 ! But, by the mysterious providence 
of the All-good, this misfortune is now going to be turned into 
the greatest blessing to the whole human race. How man- 
fully, however, the old man has borne up with the irreparable 
loss will be seen from the following quotation ai)pearing 
at the end of his article entitled “My Son” ; — 

“ . . , . I heard a voice : , 

^^y father, here am I ! 

Close l>y ihy side — closer because I died, 
men do call the pas-sage into life ; 

And henceforth 1 am ever by thy side> 

And death, instead of parting, doth unite.” 

How beautiful ! A spiritualist gnly can write in the above 
strain after tha death of a worthy son, on whom .1 father’s 
whole life-long hopes were centred. 

Our readers are aware that it was not until fifteen yeais 
had passed that an attempt was made to establish the 
Bureau for which Julia had pleaded so earnestly. It is 
obvious that .such an attempt must be made very (Mutiously 
and with all possible precautions against abuse. 

1. The use of the Bureau will therefore he confined 
to those who either by subscribing to the Borderland Libraty 
or in some other yay have shown that they are sincerely 
anxious to learn «fe truth about the state after Death. 

2. Julia’s Bureau is not intended to be used by tliose who 
are merely curious, nor by those who are merely on the 
<|uest of scientific truth.# It is an institution founded tor 
one purpose, ^nd one purpose only, namely, that of enabling 
those who have lost their dead, >\ho are sorrowing»over friends 
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and relatives, to get into* touch with them again, and the 
more strictly the operations of the Bureau are limited to this 
primary object, the more successful it is likely to be. It is to 
minister to the aching heart, not to satisfy the inquisitive brain 

No one theiefore should apply to the fiureau iinle.ss he 
or she is prompted by sincere yearning affection to com 
municate with those whom they have loved and lost. 

Thi< Dan(;lus ok tiik Burkau. 

It IS necessary to point qul clearly the po.ssibilily of abuso 
and the risks which attach to the working of such an 
institution as the Bureau. Upon these Julia herself ba^ 
insisted very strongly in theTollowing jiassage — quoted from 
her letters 

“I am now going to give you what we think on this side is 
a word of advice which is much needed. You are vei> 
eagei to make a Bridge, you j^iy, between the two \\'orlds 
And we are more so. But when you say this, do you realize 
what it implies ? ^Vhat the leali/ation would effect? I am 
more and more convinced that the establishment of the fact, 
and the certainty of communication between this world and 
yours, may be described without exaggeration as the most 
important thing in the whole range of the possible achieve- 
ments of mortal man. There is nothing like it for the fai 
reaching influence which it will exercise ovkr all things. Lor 
it will modify thought, and thought malces the w’orld 
in which you live. No one can understand how true that is 
when he is still immersed in matter. 

“My dearest friend, when yo* ’'get the Bureau of Com 
niunication established you will be overwhelmrAl with appli 
cations from both sides. 
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“And you will find that th’eic are multitudes who \^iU 
ask for messages, but will receive none. Vou remember I 
.said that I told you at the very beginning that I could either 
get you an answer or tell you why no communicatiem could 
be established. Now there are many on this side who have 
been trying to get into touch with those on your side, 
and they have failed. You have many on your .side who 
will make the same attempt, and who will fail also. And 
so It will be. And so it ought to be. Eor there are many 
times when Death the Divider is the most necessary and 
the most useful agency that can be provided for the service of 
man. Nothing but evil would result if all the dead, as 
you call them, could haunt the living. The other world, 
as you call it, would be too much* for you.” 

Mr. Stead. — “Then had we better not let it alone ?” 

Julia. — “No, I am quite .sure that the Bureau could be 
a \ ery great blessing. But it could also be a very great curse. 
\\'hen you have the dead hand — no, the phrase ‘dead hand’ 
is not right. But it would be w'Lser to say that there are 
multitudes of spirits whose removal from direct action upon 
the embodied living is much to be desired. 

“There are multitudes of souls to whom Death has been a 
great deliverance. I mean that it has taken away persons who 
have been harsh, i^ruel, and despotic. Nay, it has some- 
times been kinder in removing those who have been too 
kind, and whose care has dwarfed, whose love and tenderness 
liave weakened the growing life. These influences are to 
be deplored which preV^t the full development of the soul, 
'i'he benefit '6f what you call death is that it leaves room 
for the remaining ones to develop. What you have to do 
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is to grow strong and independent. \V1iat you have to avoid 
is being mere shadows or echoes, or, worse still, mere puppets 
of another will. Death has rescued many of the livim; 
from what would have ruined them. And if you open your 
Bureau they will try to avoid being saved. Those who 
have learned to lean will lean on the disembodied spirit, 
whereas they ought to lean on themselves. ^Vho will noi 
trust his own soul has lost it. And who will not rely upon 
the voice of God in his own ^soul will seek for it in vain 
in the voices from beyond the Border. 

“But there are many spirits but lately disembodied whu^e 
communications, even though fralned with caje and inspiicd 
by love, would be mischievous and not helpful. W’hy, my 
dear friend, when you ask me for guidance, I often feel tliat 1 
might be a great emse to you if I gave it to you as you wi^h lo 
have it. What I c.an do-~all,that 1 can do is to tell 
you how things seem tt) me, to remind you that while 1 
often see more than you, you, who are living in condi lions 
that do not pievail here, are in a better position to judge as 
many things than 1 ran be. Occasionally I am permitted 
to tell you things in advance for purposes of test and to 
give you assurance. But I should be nothing but a curse 
to you if I were to attempt to tell you what to do. It would 
be like a mother always carrying a chil(\ It would never 
walk. Besides, I do not know. You must ^Jlbt think me 
omniscient because 1 have not got my body — my old body. 

“Oh, my friend, if you would but see and understand wliat 
is the purpose of life, you would und^s^.and how fatal it would 
be to allow any and ever,y cry for direction and guidance 
and help to be answered. And there are many on this side 
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wlio will, if the communication be opened, forget this and give 
advice and will attempt to direct those who consult them, and 
who will make sad trouble. For it is not for us to steer you. 
'I'he object of life is to evoke, to develop the God within. 
And that is not to be evoked by allowing others to dired 
you. But you will find the purpose of the Father will not 
be allowed to be spoiled by the folly of His children, whether 
on this side or on that. Those spirits that attempt to 
interfere too much will be confounded. They will err, and lie 
found out. 'Tlicir authority will be destroyed. And so in tin; 
end things will come right again. 

‘‘A second class of persons to whom >our Bureau will 
be mischievous is composed of those who are merely curious. 
Mere busyhodies, with an impiisitive itch, will come to ask 
from no deep longing for knowledge of the other side, 
from no real desire to communicate with the departed. They 
w'ill throng your Bureau as they would go to a Dime Museum 
and put a penny in the slot to gel some novelty. 'I'hey 
will get no good, 'fhey are not serious, d'hey merely c(unc 
from motives of curiosity and a love of sensation. They 
will get no good. 'I'hcy may get harm. 

“'I’hirdly, there are those, who are by no means so few 
in number, who will wish to perpetuate a sinful relationship, 
'riiey will not a^lmit this. But they will seek it earnestly, 
desperately, more often than you imagine. And it may bo 
granted them. The alliance that had been severed by the 
grave may be festimed. Yes, this is possible and is done. 
There is a possibility oi resumption of relations which you 
believed had been severed foi^ver by death. There is 
danger here, and it is a danger against which you must be 
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on your guard. Therefore, 1“ say, do not think that the 
Bureau will be uninixed good ! Much as I desire its estab- 
lishment, I see that for many it will work almost unmixed evil. 

“Men will find what they bring. And the majority of men 
will seek not good, but what they desire. Now, the desire 
of men is by no means always for that which is highest 
and best.” 

Mr. Stead, -“'fhen, do you think we had better drop 
the idea ?” 

Julia. — “My dear friend. What nonsense you talk ! Do 
y(ju propose to drop navigation because you hear of storms 
and rocks and quicksands ? No ! no ! no ! What is neces 
sary is to recognize that the Borderland is (at least) as 
important to cross as the Atlantic, but that it is not any more 
safe. Wdiat you seem to forget is that the Bureau, with 
all Its risks, will do what is the most important thing of all. 
It will practically abolish the conce[)tion of death, whicli 
now [irevails in the w'orld. Vou ha\e become mere mate 
rialists. We must break through the wall of matter, which is 
stifling your souls. And the Bureau will make a way for the 
liglit from beyond to shine through. That is enough to 
justify the facing of any risks, such as I have described. 

“Avoid as much as possible the three classes of whom I 
have written, and confine your attention ind concentrate 
>oiir efforts upon the verification of the continuity of exis- 
tence, and the possibility of securing unmistakable communi- 
cations from those who have passed the Borderland. 



N 0 T E S . 

KO)-- 

How Mr. Siibba Rao got his wife’s picture was dt’soi ibo(i 
in these columns by the interested paity himself. Mr. and 
.Mrs. Holland liad more wonderful e.\perience.s which they 
dejscribe in llie columns of Z/.v///, and thi.s account is publish 
(M elsewhere, ^\’e too sent a sealed envelope to the sisters 
which was canied by a trusted representative of ours, and 
she had exactly the .same experiences tlrat Air. and Mrs. 
Holland had. Indeed, the experiences of our representative 
and those of Mr. and Ahs. H<;lland were identical, d'hey 
talk of taking a picture of their son. Our representative also 
had to take a jjicture of some body’.s son here, and .she 
wa.s quite satisfied with what she got. Her description of the 
way the picture was taken tallies exactly with that of the 
coiiesj'ondent of The picture in which we were 

interested was al^o taken in 20 minutes. Fancy, a finished 
picture displaying high art, all done in 20 minutes, in broad 
daylight before 70ur eye.s, by invisible hands ! 

Bangs sisters to be successful, generally, need the helf) 
of a photograph, which how'ever need not be shown to them 
or a mental picturt? -f the subject by the sitter. 'J'his 
raises the •supposition that th« subject of the picture is not, 
present or is not always present. This objeetjon has been 
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sought to be answered by the Bangs Sisters in their booklet 
on page 19. They say: — 

“The question is often asked whether it is necessary for 
us to have a likeness of the person whose picture in spirit 
life is desired. In some cases it is, especially when the 
spirit artist is expected to carry out the lines of age. • 

“It must be apparent to everyone that it is only the 
physical body that bears the seams and furrows of age and 
that those who have discarded the earthly body must be 
somewhat changed in appearance, many looking much 
younger, while children would continue to develop. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that satisfactory results can only be obtained 
through a mental picture or a photograph of the person whose 
l)icture is desired. 

“Those who have reached maturity before passing into the 
invisible world usually appear as they were at their very 
he^'t in this life, or when about 20 to 21 years old. 'those 
who have passed their prime before entering the spirit-world 
would appear younger than their earthly years, having the 
freshness of spiritual youth. 'I'lie age of the spirit portrayed 
depends, in a measure, on the desire and physical power of 
the applicant. 

“'I'hose who have the spiritual ability to outline a likeness 
of one whose portrait is desired, and to conVey to the spirit 
artist a perfect mental picture of the same, can procure a 
spirit portrait of any age without a photograoh. This has 
been done in several instances.” 


Certainly America has her peculiarities which are not in 
evidence in other parts of the world. A certain man holding 
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a creed is not unoften found to form a society or an Institute 
and to start a Magazine as the exponent of th 2 creed and soon 
a following is created. As an illustration, we may mention 
the Life Magazine^ edited by Mr. John Fair, of Boston, 
Mass.. The New Life appears to be a theology, a religion, 
a “reality,” a healing movement, a philanthropy, a school 
()( occultism, etc., etc., and has a Bible Society, a press, 
a sanitarium, an institute, and a magazine. One of the 
leading creeds of the movement is that there is no reason 
wliy a man should not live to be a thousand years old or 
L-\en why he should die at all. The editor describes himself 
as “seventy-six years ‘We heard a similar e.xprcssion 
from Dr. Peebles who, with a smile, always objected to his 
being called an old man though he had then passed his 
(.ightieth year. It is only .the cares and anxieties that make 
a man old. We know that, by practising the yoga^ a man 
rould live hundreds of years and thejY>(^’'i/ mean.s, in short, 
to make the mind calm. It is, however, certain that a man 
having a firm conviction in spiritualism or a true man of 
rthgion lives in this world for a much longer period than the 
average man. 

♦ - 

Dc animals survive their bodily death ? In connection with 
this the following from the Reverend George I'enney, of 
Sterling, Kansas, U.S., will be found interesting “In iii69, 
I left my home in Ohio to pursue my studies in the Biblical 
School of Eddytown, New York. In my father’s farm I 
left a faithful dog, used to follow me everywhere. 
Shortly afterwards he died. . . Many years later, at a spiri- 
tual seance, my friend, George Bailly, said ‘Mr. Tenney I 
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see a dog beside you.’ 1 asked for a full description of him, 
and 1 recognised in it the loyal friend of my childhood, 
who, although he died so many years ago, had still preserved 
ins old affection for me.” The writer adds that no doal)t 
whatever exists in his own mind of the survival of animals, 
as the si)iritual form of other dogs have appeared at vari(jii , 
circles. I may add what may be regarded as a test case 
vvhthin my own experience. A few years ago, a trusty clair- 
voyant said that she saw a ^small white dog laying its foie 
paw on my knee and looking affectionately up into my face ; 
but what struck her most was that the animal had only 

thiee legs. 'This enabled me lo identify it at once. It w\ 

a little Italian greyhound, named Fido, which I had owned 
ujiwards of sixty years ago in Jilngland. It had broken one 

of it^ fore legs in a trap. I could not bear to allow it to 

be killed, and had the limb amputated at the knee joint and it 
roniinued to be my loving companion until its dcatli. Oi 
this circumstance the clairvoyant knew nothing. Again, in 
one of eleven conversations which I have been privileged 
to hold with Walter Scott (it was on the 21st of August, 
1903) he leaned forward and pointing to a spot upon the flooi 
said, “You don’t see this dear hound, do you ? He is lying 
here at my feet just as he used to lie upon the hearth 
rug while I was writing.” (“Which dog is it ?” I asked). 
“Maida. He was more Uran human to nve. He shared 
my every joy and sorrow. I knew this without speech on 
his part, and that he understood my troubles. It was a relief 
to pour out to my dog what T could not confide to others. 
There are thirjgs which a man cannot communicate to another 
man whereas he can entrust everything to his dog.” 








